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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. CCLII. NEw SERIEs.—DECEMBER 1, 1887. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GREATER BRITAIN.” 


THE PRESENT Positt0n. 


Havina considered in an introductory article what it is that in a 
military sense we want, we have in the present article to see whether 
we are in possession of that which we find we need. In other words, 
to use popular phrases, after discussing “ what we want,” I have to 
ask the question, ‘“‘ Have we got it?’’ I purpose to put forward in 
some detail the waste and the weakness of our present system before 
I come to that consideration of the remedies which may be expressed 
by the phrase “ How to get it.” 

Some doubt has indeed been thrown upon the accuracy of my 
statement of the first portion of the problem. An elaborate article 
in the Edinburgh Review has challenged almost the whole of the posi- 
tions that I took up. The writer—ignoring the statement with 
which I set out in my former series of articles, that I was going 
to deal with the facts of the situation and not with hopes or wishes, 
and disregarding also the expression of my own feelings with regard 
to it which is to be found in the latter part of the chapter on Great 
Britain'—attacks me for “failing to make any indignant protest 
against the pernicious doctrine that might makes right,” a protest I 
undoubtedly made in the strongest terms. He, however, goes on to 
admit that I am right in stating that sheer force holds a larger place 
in the present position of the European world than it has held in 
modern times since the fall of Napoleon. He then argues that a 
general war is unlikely at the present moment (a view in which I 
entirely concur), traverses my statements with regard to the military 
power of Russia, shows his ignorance of the military condition of 
the Continent by a calm assumption that France has no fortresses 
equal to those of Rastadt and Ulm, and makes the further assumption 


(1) The Present Position of European Politics, pp. 363, 364. Chapman and Hall, 1887. 
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that I do not myself desire that Belgian neutrality should be 
defended by this country, which is entirely opposed to the views | 
have for many years consistently expressed. The writer of the 
Edinburgh article appears unable to understand that one’s own wishes 
and one’s view of the possibilities and probabilities of the future may 
not agree; and although I think it in the highest degree unlikely— 
on account of signs and portents to which I fully alluded, such as 
the defection of several of the Conservative leaders and of almost 
the whole of the Conservative press—that we shall defend Belgium, 
I myself should be glad to see the contrary view prevail, for I agree 
with the Edinburgh reviewer that a distinct declaration of our inten- 
tion to protect Belgium would make it unnecessary that we should 
ever send a man to do so. The writer has not apparently moved for- 
ward since the times of the Peninsula War. He thinks that it is as 
certain that the people of this country would fight for Belgium now as 
that they fought for Portugal under treaties of even older date. All 
I can say is that he appears to have shut his eyes to everything that 
has been going on in England in the last ten years. Coming to 
matters w hich most closely concern my present subject, the writer in 
the Edinburgh Review professes to be acquainted with the Russian 
plan of campaign at the time of the Penjdeh affair, and states that it 
contemplated the advance only of forces wholly disproportionate to 
the attempt to threaten our Indian frontier. Now not this writer 
only, but the whole world, is fully acquainted with the nature of the 
attack which was to have been made in the direction of India some 
years ago; but what neither the Edinburgh reviewer nor anyone else 
is in a position to state, is the force which will be moved towards 
India by Russia when she next contemplates attack. I have over 
and over again stated that Russia is not yet in a position to reach 
India; and so well is she aware of the fact that, were war to 
break out between Russia and England at this moment, while she 
would keep all our troops in India, and even by stirring up disaffec- 
tion in the country and by moving troops towards it, force us to des- 
patch reinforcements thither, she would only threaten and not seriously 
attack ; and it is for this reason that we have yet time, if we choose 
to open our eyes, to make those changes in our army which will 
enable us to defend ourselves against the tussians. But what I con- 
fidently maintain against the Edinburgh reviewer, and what is known 
to be the opinion of those concerned in the government of India, who 
are far more able than I am, or than he is, to judge of the defensive 
position of that country, is that Russia is pressing on the completion 
of her Central Asian railroads with extraordinary haste for purely 
military reasons, and that as they become completed she will be in a 
position not only to threaten but to attack. The Edinburgh writer 
then goes on to admit that war between England and France is pos- 
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sible at any time, but he concludes his survey of the reaseus which 
make it possible by deprecating it “on every ground of policy, 
humanity, and interest.” No doubt; but surely the Hdinburgh 
reviewer might have spared us these mild protests. No one will do 
him the injustice to suppose that he desires, or indeed cowl do other- 
wise than abhor the prospect of, war with France ; but unfortunately, 
while this is the general feeling of good men, wars do arise from 
time to time, and fleets and armies are kept up at enormous cost to 
insure us against their dangers, and it is merely childish to put 
aside admitted possibilities with language of this kind. The writer 
concludes his article by assuming that this country is in a perfect 
position of defence because, as he shows, the numbers of our troops 
are very great; but he adds the guarding phrase, “ provided these 
forces have that high degree of efficiency and equipment which they 
ought to possess.”’ If we use these wofds of his in the widest sense, 
to include organization in every form, I agree with him; the whole 
point is there; but feeling confident, as I do, that the army as at 
present organized is incapable of performing those tasks which it 
may at any moment be called upon to discharge, it would be criminal 
in me not to say so. 

The key to the complacency of the Hdinburgh reviewer is to be 
found in his confident hope that we shall join the alliance of the 
Central Powers. When I stated in my last article that, after the 
rejection of the ratification of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, Ger- 
many pressed England to take a more active part in Eastern matters, 
promising Austrian and Italian support, “and that Lord Salisbury, 
perhaps rightly, refused,” a contradiction came from Berlin to the 
efiect that the statement was not accurate, because, although Prince 
Bismarck ‘“ was privately of opinion that England in her own interest 
should pursue a more active policy of initiative in the East,” he had 
not “pressed” her nor promised the support of Austria and Italy. 
If Prince Bismarck’s opinion had been “ private ”’ the probability is 
that it would not have reached the present writer. It is because it 
was freely expressed by Prince Bismarck to all who chose to listen 
that it came to be the common property of the principal ambassadors 
of the Central Powers in the chief capitals of Europe. As to “ press- 
ing,” I do not know what is more like pressing than what occurred. 
As to promising the support of Austria and Italy, I may no doubt 
have been mistaken, and have assumed that when the ambassadors 
of Italy held exactly similar language to that held by the ambassadors 
of Germany and by Prince Bismarck, it was not a mere chance that 
caused the identity of the language. The fact remains that the most 
authorized exponents of the policy of the Central Powers have for 
some months past been saying to this country, “ We want you to be 
completely with us, because at the present moment you reap the 
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advantage of the Alliance of the Central Powers which keeps France 
and Russia quiet and saves Turkey, but you give nothing in return, 
We do not ask you fora single soldier, we have sufficient military 
force to keep the peace; but we ask you for the British fleet in 
certain eventualities to prevent the destruction of the fleet of Italy 
by the fleet of France.” England’s position in the alliance of the 
Central Powers and of Spain is open for her, and she might secure 
the advantages of the partnership by committing herself to the 
alliance in this limited form. I know that Lord Salisbury has gone 
a certain direction in the way of compliance with the wishes of the 
Central Powers; but he has not gone the whole way, and “ perhaps 
rightly ” has refused todo so. The Edinburgh reviewer will think 
him wrong, but it is doubtful if Parliament with its composite 
majority would support Lord Salisbury in a course which might be 
made to look as though it were the guaranteeing to Germany of 
Alsace-Lorraine, a district still held by force and desiring to be 
French. The status quo in the Mediterranean may pass muster where 
the status quo on the Rhine would upset an administration. 

If we were inclined to go into the digression it would be amusing 
to compare the views of the Edinburgh reviewer with those which an 
Edinburgh reviewer, shown by internal evidence to be the same, held 
in 1866. Twenty-one years ago, as has been pointed out by an able 
writer in the press, he thought that Prussia had “ deified force and 
fraud.” He now finds in that Power our safe and just ally, and he 
uses with regard to France language as little flattering as that which 
he used of her rival then. But I confine myself to dealing with 
those points in the article which have to do with my present subject 
—the British Army. 

As it has been decided, upon a full view of the whole position, not 
to trust the protection of the interests of the country only to the 
fleet, and to a strict alliance with the Central Powers, it remains 
necessary for us to see that we have the strength under certain 
circumstances to protect ourselves, and my doubts as to the existence 
of that power under our present organization have been touched 
upon in the introductory article. Some of my critics, while admitting 
the truth of the views put forward, ask why they were not expressed 
before. I have not previously had the leisure to complete my neces- 
sary knowledge of detail in order to enable myself to state the 
conditions of the problem at length, but I have on various occasions 
spoken upon the subject and made suggestions for reform. In 
coming to the consideration in detail of the degree in which our 
preparations equal or fall short of our needs I am very naturally 
called upon to make good the somewhat alarming statements which 
I have been driven to place before the public by the conviction that 
it is only through publicity that we can ensure the application in 
time of remedies which will be sufficient. There is one great dif_i- 
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culty about proof, which is that while soldiers are very willing to 
communicate information in their possession as to our present weak- 
ness to those who they think may help in any degree to set things 
straight, they not unnaturally shrink from the publication of their 
names, and the greater portion of the best men, being on active 
service, are forbidden themselves to write for the press. One form 
of proof of my statements is available to all my readers: let them 
take those portions of any disclosures which I may make as to which 
they have the most doubt, and let them ask the best military autho- 
rities that they can find among their acquaintance to inform them 
fully but verbally upon the point. I think that even the amount of 
examination which a civilian is able to make will convince him that 
I have not been guilty of exaggeration. 

It is not, be it remembered, the unsuccessful soldiers from whom 
proceeds that widespread grumbling as to our present position which 
undoubtedly exists among military observers. The men who are 
high up, and who have attained to positions so pre-eminent that 
they have little to look forward to in the way of possible promotions, 
take every opportunity which the rules of the service allow of making 
it clear that they think us in an unsatisfactory position. There is 
indeed a certain conflict among them. Some adopt the Home point 
of view, which is most familiar to them, and others the Indian; and 
I shall attempt throughout to consider the questions which arise 
from a general or Imperial point of view, neither specially Home 
nor specially Indian. Some of my critics have assumed that we 
should be in a satisfactory position if we possessed ample power to 
ward off by direct resistance the blows which might be aimed 
against ourselves either in England or in India, and they appear to 
think that I desire to go further and to advocate the creation of an 
army capable of taking part in Continental operations on a large 
scale, and of such an army as would involve us in the necessity for 
aconscription. Let me at once say with regard to conscription that, 
while I have no personal objection to it, and would gladly have 
served myself or have seen my son compelled to serve, I have never 
varied the language which I have used with regard to its impos- 
sibility. There can be no doubt that the majority of the people in 
this country prefer to pay the extra millions which the absence 
of a conscription costs, and I shall have to show that they are so far 
right that this country can find sufficient men, without conscription, 
for all her needs. On the other hand I cannot agree with those 
who think that there can be adequate defence without the power to 
strike a return blow of any kind. I have tried to show that even 
setting aside the doubtful questions, such as those of the defence of 
Turkey or the defence of Belgium, we cannot be looked upon as 
being in a safe position for defence even as regards our Indian 
Empire, if we are merely to resist attack upon the Indian frontier. 
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I shall have to quote in the course of this article the opinions as to 
our present position both of Lord Wolseley and of Sir Frederick 
Roberts; and if such men are as convinced as their words show them 
to be of the inadequacy of the results obtained as compared with the 
money which we expend, I think that this admission alone is a 
sufficient case for commencing the inquiry upon which I entered in 
the last number of this Review. 

There is in England a Treasury notion of what the relation of the 
State to the army should be in peace and war. This Treasury notion 
is shared by English politicians who differ as widely the one from the 
other as some old-fashioned Liberals and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Those imbued with the Treasury notion think that in time of peace 
we should ruthlessly cut down the Estimates, and, putting our backs 
against the wall, resist ‘the services,” but that in war we should 
“ give our generals their head.” As the older men often phrase it, 
‘“‘in war the Treasury is silent.”” We are, in short, more saving of 
peace taxes than of war debt, and though as individuals we should 
be more careful how we spend when we are incurring debt than 
when we are meeting our liabilities out of income, as a nation our 
practice is the reverse. If the arrangement for strict saving in 
time of peace and for wild waste in time of war was ever a wise one, 
which in my opinion it was not, even in the days of old-fashioned 
armies, it is certainly foolish in these times of rapid mobilisation. 
A sudden heat might easily arise between, say for example, France 
and ourselves, and we might be overwhelmed before we had time even 
to squander our gold. We are in these times, indeed, exposed to war 
at a day’s notice, and to invasion at very short notice, if our fleet can 
be divided, or drawn away and beaten in detail. We are open toa 
rush by portions of a peace army of half a million of men, and the 
fear of this danger would paralyse our defence in all portions of the 
world, and cause the destruction of our trade by the concentration, 
in panic, of our whole navy in the British Channel. 

We must remember too that, when we ridicule the possibility of 
invasion on account of our confidence in our fleet, we are going upon 
the uncommercial principle—which ought certainly to be rejected 
by a commercial nation—of neglecting the standing advice of traders 
by putting all our eggs into one basket. Our fleet, for example, is 
at the mercy of a new invention, and it is no dream to suppose that 
a gun or other engine of destruction may be suddenly developed, 
and even secretly developed, to such a pitch of perfection as to lead 
to the destruction of the fleet against which it is employed, on the 
very first occasion on which it is seen at sea. We know, for instance, 
that both France and Germany have lately manufactured great 
quantities of shells filled with what is termed “high explosives.’ 
We hear that these shells are probably too dangerous for use in 
large guns at sea if those guns are fired by powder; but the Ame- 
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° ricans and the Italians are carrying on experiments with shells filled 
k [ with “explosive gelatine ” fired from smooth-bore guns not charged 


n ’ with powder, and it is at least conceivable that such a gun as this 
© — may be adopted by one Power before any other Power possesses it, 
1 —) and may cause the total destruction of a fleet. I am not concerned, 
a § however, with the success or failure of any one invention ; but it is 
a conceivable contingency that some invention or another may at 
° any moment make obsolete our whole fleet. 
It is, by the way, a singular fact that not only is this experiment 
of which I have spoken being tried by the Italians, but that, 


generally speaking, with their comparatively small expenditure, 

they should be able to try experiments which we cannot afford, and 
, should be superior to us at the present moment both in the power of 
their artillery and also in the resisting strength of their shields. 
Spezzia is being armed with 120-ton guns, and the turrets which 
contain them successfully resist blows at short range from the pro- 
jectiles of the 100-ton gun. 

We are very apt in England to leave the trial of experiments to 
other Powers, on the ground that our insular position relieves us 
from pressing danger ; but the amount of leeway that would have to 
be made up in haste in time of war is in consequence very great. 
Take artillery defence, for example. We cannot decide as between 
the Moncrieff system and other plans; whether our guns should 
disappear into pits or whether they should stand up in cupolas 
protected by iron plates; what system of disappearing carriage is to 
be used if the former system is adopted, andsoforth. Such questions 
are continually debated and never finally decided, but in the mean- 
time, as compared with Italy, and even as compared with France, we 
fall into the rear. Gibraltar and Plymouth are open to bombardment; * 
Portsmouth is weak by land on the Southampton Water side. Our 
commercial harbours are not secure, our distant coaling-stations are 
not yet adequately defended. We do not compare favourably as 
regards guns with Italy and France. If we look to the largest size, 
France has as many and Italy more. If we take all guns of over 
20 tons, but exclude obsolete muzzle-loaders, the French have a vast 
superiority over us in numbers and the Italians in calibre. We are 
very far short also, as compared with other Powers, of harbour 
defence torpedo boats, and a discussion which took place not long 
ago on submarine mining shows that in that respect, as in many 
others, we are trusting to the navy to do work that a marine is not 
really competent to perform. 

An excellent pamphlet on Volunteer Artillery, published by the 
Manchester Tactical Society, after stating with great force the steps 
necessary to be taken to prepare for the defence of a fortress, asks 








(1) I do not wish to waste space, but should this statement be denied by any com 
petent authority, I will give the facts relating to Gibraltar in my next article 
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how far either political party has prepared our fortresses for defence. 
I can reply that during the last war scare it was found at Portsmouth 
how great were the deficiencies there, but that those deficiencies 
have not yet been fully met ; while such is the condition of Gibraltar 
that were a hostile cruiser to bombard it, there are only four guns 
which could reply, namely two old muzzle-loaders, and two 100-ton 
guns mounted at the time of the last scare. As what I have said 
of volunteer field artillery has been criticised, I may note in 
passing that in this essay, written by a volunteer for volunteers, 
it has been excellently pointed out how much is needed for field 
artillery, and the conclusion drawn by an association of representative 
volunteers is: ‘‘ Training and experience, such as we have described, 
the volunteer cannot get under any circumstances we can at present 
conceive.” 

Recent writings show that competent English critics fully endorse 
the view as to the possibility of invasion which has been freely 
expressed by foreign writers. It is admitted that our navy is not in 
a position, and is not likely soon to be in a position, as compared 
with the navies of other Powers, to guard our very long and weak 
lines of sea communication, to protect our smaller colonies, and also 
to close every possible avenue of approach to the United Kingdom; 
and that while the navy may make invasion very difficult, it is not 
able to render it impossible. France could concentrate without much 
difficulty a great number of large steamships capable of carrying 
sufficient infantry across the Channel without long preparation, and 
also transport capable of carrying smaller forces of artillery and 
even of cavalry, although, no doubt, the disembarkation of cavalry 
end artillery, unless long practised, would present difficulties hardly 
faced by our writers on invasion. The militia and volunteers would 
give us a large force of infantry to stand in line in face of such an 
invasion ; that force is, however, at the present time without proper 
organization or equipment, and without a due proportion of artillery, 
cavalry, engineers, commissariat, and transport. The disembarkation 
of an invading force, if we had temporarily lost the command of 
the Channel, would no doubt be a matter of time, although the 
inquiries of Admiral Mends have shown it to be perfectly practic- 
able, but some of our fortresses are so ill defended that it is within 
the limits of possibility that they might be seized by a rush and 
held against ourselves to cover the disembarkation. It has been 
proved how completely the existing organization, such as it is, of the 
militia and volunteers is an organization for peace and not for war, 
and how unprovided our forces are with regular artillery for home 
defence. 

The position of the Mersey, Tyne, Clyde, and Firth of Forth, is a 
specimen of another kind of present danger. Lord Carnarvon has 
dealt with the first three cases; and as regards the last, which 
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involves the fate of Edinburgh and Leith, there are, I believe, 
only four guns at present protecting that position, which would 
almost appear to have been specially designed by nature to invite 
attack. The weakness of other points was exposed in the course of 
the operations which followed the Naval Review at Portsmouth ; and 
it must be remembered that our best coast defence force, the coast- 
guard, would disappear in case of war, the men being taken for service 
in the navy. A distinguished French admiral asked some years ago 
of his own country, “ Is one to paralyse a flotilla of cruisersto protect 
the ports?” From such inquiries has come, in France, a constant 
increase of the expenditure on fortification, both from military and 
from naval votes, for there is in France a large coast-defence expen- 
diture borne on the naval estimates. But in England we seem to 
think that our fleet may safely be left to defend our shores from 
invasion, our commercial ports from ransom, and our trade from 
capture. 

I have given to these articles the title of the British Army, 
although I shall have frequently to deal with the position of the 
whole of our defences, and to include the navy in my survey. I 
have done so because I have definite suggestions to make in my 
later articles with regard to military organization, which is not the 
case with regard to our marine. There is in military matters some 
chance of arriving at scientific truth by the comparison of skilled 
opinion, and there is no such chance in the case of the navy until 
war has decided many questions for us. It is impossible to prove to 
the satisfaction of others, if indeed one can prove to one’s own satis- 
faction, what is the best class of ship. It may safely be asserted that 
this country cannot, with wisdom, allow herself to be surpassed by 
France in any class. Moreover, the duties which will fall to our 
fleet in time of war are far more varied and far more weighty than 
those which will be the lot of the marine of any other Power. I 
heard with alarm of the intention of our Admiralty to build no more 
great ironclads. It is easy to write off the Italian superiority in 
monster ships, and to declare that Italy is certain to be in alliance 
with ourselves. There are no certainties when the existence of our 
country is at stake. What is to prove to us, moreover, that there is 
no risk, in the event of a general war, of the cession of the Italian 
ironclads to another Power, and of their ultimate use against our- 
selves, even though Italy were friendly ? The French have splendid 
dockyards for executing repairs, and an enormous reserve of trained 
seamen to navigate and “ fight” the foreign ships that they might 
capture or obtain as the result of fortunate operations upon land. 
Another fact about the fleet which is capable of scientific proof is the 
wickedness of throwing upon our sailors the defence of fortresses that 
have been imperfectly armed. At Gibraltar, when the possibility of 
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bombardment by hostile ships is pointed out to our army officers, 
they are obliged to answer, “‘ Well, we must expect our fleet to com- 
mand the seas.’’ But so it is in all parts of the world, and our 
squadrons are counted upon to be present in every quarter of the 
globe, and superior in strength to the enemy everywhere. If 
this view of the duties of the fleet is to prevail, then our naval forces 
should be three or four times as strong as they are at present; but it 
would, in my opinion, be safer and more economical to use fortifica- 
tions and soldiers, where their use is commanded by the ordinary 
rules of war, and to throw upon our fleet only those duties which are 
properly the duties of a navy. 

Several critics who agree generally with my positions have thrown 
doubt upon the wisdom of a suggestion of mine for the “ fortification 
of London.” I have perhaps not expressed my meaning with 
sufficient clearness, but if they will turn back to what I have said 
upon the matter,’ they will see that my intention was to advocate, 
not the regular conversion of London into a fortress that would stand 
a siege, but the protection of the principal positions surrounding the 
metropolis with such works as would greatly aid the volunteers in 
meeting “arush.” I have several times stated that the knowledge 
that London is completely open is a very tempting knowledge to 
foreign officers of enterprise, and that the partial protection of 
London by the erection of simple works upon well-chosen positions 
would make a great difference in the chance of an invasion. 

I have already, in my introductory article, pointed to the defi- 
ciencies of our system of home defence on shore, and these defects 
are almost universally admitted. I have said that we have no 
artillery to place in line; and I have proved that though we possess 
at home thirty-eight field batteries, they would, on the outbreak of 
war, instead of being increased, be decreased by more than a third, 
and would become only twenty-four batteries for the field. Each of 
our two army corps for foreign service would possess then little 
more than half the number of guns which belong to each foreign 
corps, and not one single gun would be left to us at home. No 
answer is made or can be made to this statement, and so it is with 
many others in succession. ‘The only attempts that have been made 
to meet the general condemnation which has been pronounced upon 
our military system consist in the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
and in Mr. Stanhope’s expressed determination to build up a master 
for himself in the shape of a small Military Board. But the real 
fight over War Estimates is in the Cabinet, and if Mr. Stanhope, as 
Secretary of State for War, had to deal with Lord Randolph 
Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I do not think that the 
former would find himself much strengthened for the internal struggle 


(1) Fortnightly Review, November, 1887, pp. 633, 634. 
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by being able officially to state that he had Lord Wolseley and the 
Duke of Cambridge at his back. 

It may safely be said that unless we prepare our defence army in 
time of peace we shall never be able to organize it in time of war. 
As has been excellently declared by Major Adts, ‘The great secret of 
armies for obtaining success in war is that they should have been 
given an incontestable superiority in time of peace.” That is the 
principle upon which Prussia went when in the course of a fifty 
years’ peace she made her army the first army in the world, cheaply, 
without imitation of other countries, and on a truly national system 
of her own invention. If we wait for war we may wait too long. 
The principles laid down in France under the Restoration, by some 
of the best generals of the First Empire, who were then serving 
under th new Government on the Council of War, are for all time. 
They cou sted in the declaration of the need of preparation in time of 
peace, in the first place of stores (what, alas, had our stores become 
under Treasury control a year or two ago!) ; in the second place of 
artillery, cavalry, engineers, commissariat, and transport, to be fully 
trained and always ready for war; and in the third place of infantry 
regimental cadres to be easily and quickly filled up. It is true at 
all times and in all countries that the organization for war and the 
special arms should be always ready, and that it is impossible as 
regards these to rely upon sudden preparation, or upon the services 
of untrained and half-trained men and of horses which have to be 
bought up just before, or just after, the declaration of war. At the 
same time, the great masters of the art of war of whom I speak never 
failed to declare that it was essential that the organization of corps, 
divisions, and brigades, should be always perfect in time of peace. I 
need not trouble my readers with a detailed examination of our 
present nominal corps, division, and brigade organization. I think 
that every soldier—certainly every soldier not concerned in the so- 
called organization of the moment—will agree with me in stating, 
in general terms, that our present corps, division, and brigade organ- 
ization is as imaginary as was that “abortive scheme” of 1875 of 
which we are now told that it was only intended by its authors to 
reveal our weakness, but which figured in the “ Army List” as the 
official plan of mobilisation up to 1881. 

We have considered in an introductory article for what the army 
is needed, and putting aside the questions whether we are to defend 
the neutrality of Belgium in the event of an invasion of France by 
Germany through that country, whether we are to defend Turkey 
against Russia, or Egypt against France, any or all of which would 
only increase our military deficiencies, we have seen how—as we 
must certainly defend the United Kingdom, India, and those colonies 
that are unable to defend themselves, and protect our coaling-stations, 
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and as we must be able to make counter attacks against Russia or 
against France in case of need—it is at least doubtful if we at present 
possess the military power which is requisite for mere safety. We 
have now, in this article, to consider in detail how far indeed this 
can be said to be the case. We have in short to investigate the 
weakness of our present position, and that waste which a comparison 
between expenditure and efficiency reveals. The working of the 
present system has been very frankly explained, before the Ordnance 
Inquiry Commission, by Mr. Smith, who at the time he gave his 
evidence was Secretary of State for War. In his answers to questions 
52 and 53 he admitted that the manner in which the Army Estimates 
are affected by the opinion of the Cabinet is by the Secretary of 
State for War being told by his colleagues, “‘ You must take off half- 
a-million.” In his answer to Q. 55 he explained the manner in which 
the Secretary of State carried out the Cabinet’s behests, namely, by 
doing without his guns, or by reducing the number of his men, or 
by a diminution in his stores, We have also the statement of 
another Secretary of State for War, the present Secretary, Mr. 
Stanhope, that within recent years Secretaries of State have allowed 
their stores to be almost reduced to the vanishing point, with the 
result of positive danger to the country. This is the nature of the 
present system as described by Secretaries of State for War, and | 
fail to see that the reforms announced by Mr. Stanhope at the close 
of the last session of Parliament will in any way reduce its dangers. 
The net result of the present state of things has been described by 
the Adjutant-General, Lord Wolseley, in his evidence before the 
same Commission as that which examined Mr. Stanhope, in the 
following words: “I consider that the position of England at the 
present moment, as regards its army, is very unsatisfactory. If a 
hostile force were to land upon our shores of, say, 100,000 men, 
there is no reason whatever, if that hundred thousand men were 
properly led, why they should not take possession of London.” ' 
Again, at Q. 2,768, he said, “ We are not in the position we ought 
to be in, nor do I believe we are in the position we should be in if 
the English people were told the whole truth.” We hear a great 
deal of the progress that has been made by this country in military 
matters in recent years, but few competent observers would venture 
to state that we are as strong relatively to foreign powers as we 
were some years ago. As compared with Italy and Russia we cer- 
tainly have lost ground; and if Italy is a possible ally, Russia is at 
least a possible foe. Although there has been incessant and even 
feverish activity in this country, there has been no such increase in 
power as in the case of Russia or of Italy, The army has been 
worried with constant change, but it is difficult to see where there 
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has been any great increase in positive strength ; and a loss in rela- 
tive strength, as compared with the two nations I have named, is 
capable of proof. Our home battalions are still mere depdts, and 
even those that are first for foreign duty are not fit for service as 
they stand, and would have, in the case of sudden war, to be largely 
supplemented by volunteers from others, or reserve men who have 
perhaps never seen the regiment to which they are going, with con- 
sequent loss of cohesion and regimental feeling. 

Great efforts were made at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee to 
produce a large military show, but, although the total number of 
troops turned out was not very great, it must be remembered in the 
first place that the Alder shot Revie w, where it was supposed that 
two army corps appeared, exhibited a considerable number of the 
same troops who had already been paraded in London. In spite of 
this, nothing like the two army corps which we had been promised 
took part in the review. The first army corps was very short in 
numbers of what an army corps should be, it had nothing like its 
proper proportion of subsidiary services ; and the second army corps 
was a mere loose mass of volunteers. Every soldier is perfectly 
aware that from this point of view the turn-out was a sham. The 
newspapers were told that two army corps were to be paraded to 
England and to the world, but, instead of that, not one army corps was 
really produced. There was artillery enough for one army corps, 
but artillery i in what can only be described as a “scratch” condition: 
batteries of horse-artillery with six guns and batteries with four 
guns; batteries of field artillery with six guns and batteries with 
four guns; while the guns themselves were of every sort and size. 
Roughly speaking, we turned out about twenty thousand regular 
troops, with about a hundred guns, which is conside rably less than 
the peace parade of a French or German army corps. Our deficiencies 
will appear in a still harsher form if we inquire how long it would 
take us to mobilise even a single army corps, Our most rapid 
mobilisation up to the present day has been that before the first 
Egyptian campaign. Preparations were commenced at the begin- 
ning of July. They became very active on the day of the bomb: at 
ment of Alex candria, the 11th of July, and embarkation began on the 
30th of July, and continued until the 11th of August. Thus, as 
has been pointed out by Captain Wilkinson, a month was required 
to mobilise a single army corps, though the operation had been 
expected for a long time. In 1870 the German mobilisation order 
was issued on the night of the 15th July, and on the night of the 
3lst July there were fifteen army corps with 450,000 men in line on 
the French frontier. The fifteen clear days which were then occu- 
pied in mobilisation and concentration have now been halved in the 
preparations both of Germany and France, and it is computed by the 
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able French writers in La Revue Militaire de ? Etranger that Ger- 
many could now mobilise thirty-five army corps in the same time 
which it took her to mobilise fifteen in 1870. 

The subject of the existence of two army corps in England is 
closely connected with that of the reduction of the horse artillery, 
which I have already discussed. While the War Office defence of 
the reduction assumes that we are left with sufficient horse artillery 
for two army corps and a cavalry division, I have here to point out 
that this means really sufficient horse artillery on a peace footing. 
The attenuated peace batteries would have to be placed on a war 
footing when the time came, and the only means of so doing which 
now exist would be the robbing of some batteries for the sake of 
others. As horse artillery cannot be suddenly improvised, and 
as there is no specially trained reserve of men and horses, such 
as exists in other countries, it is certain that this process would 
be attempted, and that the net result would be that we should find 
ourselves in possession only of horse artillery enough for one army 
corps, with a few guns and a few trained men over, but without 
trained horses, for the second. To be in a satisfactory position we 
should need to set aside a number of batteries intended, like the 5th 
squadrons of the Prussian cavalry, to hand over their best-trained 
horses to those which are the first to take the field. The Secretary 
of State for War himself has said that there are no horses available 
in the country to make our horse artillery fit for active service in 
any short time. He destroys horse artillery to create transport, 
although transport horses are much more easily obtained, while 
horse artillery batteries cannot be safely sent into the field with a 
large number of horses new to their work. There is another source 
of deficiency with regard to horse artillery, and also indeed field 
artillery, which should be remembered in this connection. Our 
Indian batteries are in good condition, but should they be engaged 
in war we have no means for meeting casualties in them. The 
defects of our reserve system are considerable (as compared with 
the reserve system of foreign countries) as concerns all arms, but 
they are especially great as concerns cavalry and artillery. If the 
reserves are called out often for small wars the men have a difficulty 
in maintaining their civil positions and crowd the workhouses ; while 
if they are not called out for these wars the men are soon wholly 
without such training as cavalry and artillery require. 

While we cannot find two army corps, it cannot be said that the 
British army falls short in numbers. The army proper, the militia, 
the army reserve and militia reserve, the volunteers, the native 
troops in India, the 36,000 Canadian militia of the first line, about 
16,000 men in Australia and New Zealand, the South African local 
forces of between six and seven thousand well-trained men, the Irish 
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constabulary, the armed and drilled portion of the Indian con- 
stabulary, the Hyderabad contingent, and the Marines, easily make 
up a total of a million of men fit for some kind of land service, of 


whom very nearly the whole are supposed to serve even in time of 

ace. The nominal peace armed forces of the British Empire form 
one of the large peace armies of the world. Our war army falls, 
however, even nominally, very far short of those of France, of Ger- 
many, and of Russia. Not only are our numbers large, but the 
quality of a considerable portion is very good. The most skilled 
foreign observers seem willing to admit that our regular troops are 
as good as the best that can be found, if not, as some think, the very 
best. A former French military attaché in London, M. de Grancey, 
has said that the “ extraordinary pluck of the militia and volunteers ” 
would “allow our neighbours to set on foot an incomparably fine 
army if they only knew how to go about it.” As regards numbers, 
it is of some interest to consider what we were able to do during the 
great war. Although the land forces that we maintained abroad 
were only as a rule fifty to sixty thousand men of British troops, we 
had on foot in India and in England, including the well-drilled 
volunteers, about 900,000 men ; and it is probable that, in the event 
of a new war against a neighbouring Power, as we were able in 1804 
to maintain nearly half a million of volunteers, so with our increased 
population a similar proportion of 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 volunteers 
would easily be forthcoming. We have men enough and money 
enough, but the men and the money are at the disposal of a great 
number of different Cabinets and Governments scattered over the 
whole globe, and there is no power whatever for the general con- 
centration of our forces. 

It is as true now as it was when Captain Claser penned in 1875 
words which I have already quoted, that England has neither peace 
footing nor war footing. The fact remains, that even the famous 
two army corps cannot as yet be found. People were more scared 
by the recent naval mancuvres, by the capture of falmouth by 
Admiral Fremantle and by his entrance into the Thames, than by 
the Aldershot Review, which indeed seems to have been regarded as 
a comforting spectacle. Surely, however, it was discouraging to 
have the practical proof before us that our two army corps, whether 
for an expeditionary force or even for home defence, are as imaginary 
as were the former eight. The naval mancuvres may have been 
useful if they brought home to the civil population the truth of 
those propositions which are familiar to all sailors that the arsenals, 
the dockyards, and the coaling-stations, must be armed with efficient 
fortifications and with the most modern guns, in order that the fleet 
may be free to sail about the seas and clear them of the enemy. 
But the naval maneuvres did not show that we had been deceived , 
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whereas the inability to discover first the eight army corps of 1875, 
and now the two army corps of the present day, is grave indeed. 

I repeat that we need have noconcern about numbers or about quality. 
It is in the ability to make use of our numbers and of the quality 
of the men—it is, in short, in organization and administration— 
that we are the most defective. There are some who think that, 
although there is want of organization, nevertheless great progress 
in this respect has been made of late. Much remains to be done, 
they’ tell us; but, according to their view, an immense distance has 
already been traversed. Those who say so, and who point to the 
steps that have been taken of late to prepare two army corps as a 
field army for foreign service, seem unaware of the fact that after 
the breakdown of the eight army corps arrangement we were already 
supposed to have reached this stage of development which we are 
again supposed to have reached in 1887, and which is claimed as a 
great advance at the present day. In the publications of “La 
Réunion des Officiers,” published in 1877, there will be found a little 
work upon the British army, executed with much care, in which it 
is explained that, although six of the eight corps are mere figures of 
men available for defeuce, two army corps are really ready for 
immediate mobilisation. They were supposed to consist of 36,000 
men, each with 200 guns, a number both of men and guns which is 
certainly not ready for mobilisation at the present day. 

While I am prepared to admit that the numbers of the British 
army are sufficient, and while it is the case that the numbers available 
for home defence are amply sufficient and need only proper organiza- 
tion, this cannot be said to be the case with regard to the numbers 
assigned to the defence of certain portions of the empire. The 
numbers available for the defence of some of the great colonies 
are sufficient. The South African colonies have been reducing their 
forces of late, so it is to be hoped that they think they are in a 
proper condition of defence. New Zealand possesses a large force 
which isalso undergoing a rapid reduction. The Australian colonies, 
with the exception of West Australia, as to which an arrangement 
has lately been come to with the other colonies, have in my opinion 
a sufficient force; and the Australians are justified in being proud 
of the defences of their principal ports and of the efficiency of their 
infantry and artillery force. Canada is not, in my belief, making 
those sacrifices of money which her extremely dangerous frontier 
demands ; but Canada possesses an admirable organization, and it is 
only money votes that are wanting to drill a sufficient portion of the 
militia to make her strong. 

The chief local deficiency in numbers to which I allude is that 
which has to do with Indian defence. If the native troops could be 
relied upon in the field against a Russian enemy, whilst order could 
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be kept in India in the event of a Russian war by the very numerous 
armed constabulary, the numbers would be amply sufficient for the 
present. It is the fact, however, that the condition of the country is 
such that a large British force must be left behind in India in gar- 
rison. It is also a fact well known to our own chief officers, and 
still better known to our probable enemies, that only a part of 
the native army can be counted on for service in the field against a 
European enemy, and especially against picked troops. I myself 
fear that that portion of the 68,000 British troops which can be 
spared after providing for the very numerous necessary garrisons, 
the Ghoorkas, and a certain number of cavalry regiments could 
alone be placed in line. The so-called garrisons in India are not real 
garrisons in the military sense, so muc th as forces left behind to look 
after the fidelity of the native princes, of the forces of those princes, 
and of a portion of our own native troops. This view is disputed by 
some of our Indian officers, who think that, since the recent reforms 
instituted by Sir Frederick Roberts, over 50,000 men of the native 
troops have become serviceable, including all the cavalry and most 
of the Bengal infantry, especially the regiments composed of Sikhs. 
No one can be found, however, who puts the serviceable portion of the 
native army above 65,000 men, and it is a remarkable fact that we 
should maintain in India a native army of which, according to the 
most optimistic view, only half will be useful at a pinch. The same 
officers who believe that half the native army could be trusted to 
fight the Russians set, however, so high the ‘‘ necessary garrisons ’ 
to be maintained in India that they hardly leave us any British 
troops to take the field. It would appeax, from documents which 
have been published, that the latest calculations for a field army for 
service against the Russians have assumed that the infantry and 
cavalry to be used against the Russians in Afghanistan might be 
composed in equal proportions of white and of black troops. W hile 
this proportion might be safe as regards the cavalry, it is the general 
belief that as regards the infantry we cannot find a large force of 
native infantry in India who, as at present organized, could face picked 
Russian troops. I admit that this danger is not pressing for some 
years, but it is none too soon to set to work to meet it, and we shall 
indeed little deserve to hold our Indian Empire if we do not make a 
proper use of the few years’ respite that are still left to us. No doubt 
a formidable Russian attack upon India is still a matter of some little 
time. Russia cannot as yet collect, without long preparation, the 
amount of transport necessary for a march on India across the Afghan 
desert. On the other hand it is probable that not only will the 
Russian railways be rapidly extended through the Russian Empire, 
but that arrangements may be made for the extension of railway 
enterprise in Persia, and to several points upon the Afghan frontier. 
VOL, XLII. N.S. 3D 
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Day by day the heart of Russia, for military purposes, will be brought 
nearer and nearer India; and the difficulties in her way, which are 
still enormous, are disappearing at so rapid a rate that the time has 
certainly now come when we must be prepared to face the constitu- 
tion of such an organization of our Indian forces as will enable our 
generals to contemplate without alarm the possibility of our being 
forced to take the field. 

There is one fact which ought to strike an Englishman of that 
optimist type of opinion which is too common in reference to this 
subject, namely, that no Russian attempts, when writing for Russians, 
to conceal the fact that military considerations alone have presided 
over the determination to press forward the construction of the 
Central Asian railways. These railways have been executed, so far 
as they have gone, with extraordinary success and speed, and they 
are still being hurried on. The speed and the expenditure are 
always justified in Russia on military grounds. Now military 
grounds in Central Asia mean menace to or attack on India, for 
Russia has no difficulty with her subject population in those parts. 
There is no question of defence, for no one menaces the Russian hold 
on Central Asia or can menace it ; and when some English statesmen 
tell us that there is no reason for alarm with regard to the possi- 
bility of an eventual Russian attack on India, we can only reply that 
that is certainly not thp Russian view. The Central Asian railway was 
recommended by the Russian War Office, planned by a Commission on 
which the War Office had the principal place, and is being executed 
by a general commanding railway battalions of the Russian army. 
We may ask our own people, as Demosthenes asked the Athenians 
in the second Philippic, “ Do you for a moment imagine that these 
preparations are not directed against you?” 

The extraordinary energy which has been displayed by the 
Russians in Central Asia in the last few years is in keeping with that 
which they have shown in the reorganization of their army in 
Europe. In the conflict with the Afghans at Penjdeh the brunt of 
the fight was borne by the Merv militia and by other Mahommedan 
troops, and, although such troops could not be put in line against 
our regular army, the mere fact that in so short a time of occupation 
the Russians have been able to bring these men as loyal subjects into 
the field is most remarkable. We may well ask ourselves whethei 
we could not, in turn, get a somewhat better hold than that which 
we at present have over the nearly 400,000 men who form the armies 
of the Indian native princes. These troops cost the people of India 
some twelve millions sterling a year, but are partly useless and partly 
mischievous. The success of the Russians in Central Asian organi- 
zation is really marvellous. The men who led the night attack on 
Skobeleff near Geok Tepe are now officers in the Russian service, 
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doing service at Askabad with the utmost possible enthusiasm. The 
Russians indeed claim that they have “turned the tigers into lambs;” 
but it is not necessary for us to go so far as to believe that the trans- 
formation is of that character; it is enough to say that these par- 
ticular tigers or leopards have very completely changed their stripes 
or spots. The Russians have not only swallowed up in the last 
twenty-four years a territory in Central Asia as large as the whole 
of Asia Minor, but what is more difficult, they have digested it. 

The Russians are very frank with regard to their own success, but 
their statements upon this point are confirmed by those of impartial 
foreign observers. At the same time they are equally frank about 
our position. It has been said by a Russian officer, who was present 
at the Delhi manceuvres of 1885-6, that the armies of the native 
princes “form an armed mob, very dangerous in case of internal 
complications.” These armies, which are generally estimated at 
about 340,000 men, with 5,000 guns mostly in bad condition, have 
been set by our Indian Commission at a much higher figure. That 
Commission showed how some native states may become centres of 
mischief in the event of an invasion even in spite of the fact that 
their ruling princes may be loyal to the British connection. The 
present Nizam, for example, is friendly, but his capital is so dan- 
gerous that a very large European garrison would have to be retained 
in its neighbourhood in the event of war. The Nizam is constantly 
increasing the better portion of his armed force, and his manufac- 
tories are turning out breech-loading cannon and rifles; yet his 
troops could not be pitted by us against picked Russians, and are a 
source of danger at home. War with Nepaul is, as the same 
Commission pointed out, a contingency which must be kept in view ; 
and, I feel bound myself, unhappily, to add as a possibility, war with 
China acting through Nepaul. The Commission pointed out that 
such large garrisons would be necessary in India to act in aid of 
the armed police, and to watch the native states, that a larger force 
would remain in India than could be used against the Russians, and 
they allowed therefore for aid from home. In other words, the 
Indian Commission expect to be permitted to use our two army 
corps for Indian defence, although by using them, when they come 
into existence, they would leave us without the possibility of taking 
the offensive in any other portion of the world. 

It must be remembered that India cannot safely be defended only 
upon Indian, nor even upon Afghan soil ; and if the two army corps, 
which we do not indeed as yet possess, but may one day see ready 
for expeditionary work, are to be used in Afghanistan, we are tied, 
contrary to all military principles, to purely defensive war. In all 
the previous wars of the United Kingdom—wars conducted when 
our strength was greater proportionately to that of other Powers 
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than it is at present—we followed the proper military rule of making 
use of the attack as the surest means of defence. If this is the rule 
in European warfare, it should be a very law with us in regard to 
the defence of India, because in the possibility of that defence con- 
siderations of our national standing in the eyes of the natives play a 
large part. The Nizam’s recent action is indeed a matter for much 
thankfulness, for India certainly cannot be defended if the native 
princes turn against us, and many of them, and even of the soldiers 
who eat our salt, will turn against us as soon as they think that we 
have become the losing side. Nothing will make them believe that 
we are the losing side as long as we are able to attack, but when we 
stand only on the defensive that belief is sure to spread. Moreover, 
in a military sense, if we are to let Russia attack us as often as she 
pleases upon the Afghan frontier, and confine ourselves to attempting 
to repulse the attack, our ultimate failure is a matter of moral 
certainty. 

Of those who dispute the necessity for increasing our Indian 
forces, some, I think, wish that we should quit India. It is not for 
me, in writing upon the military defence of the Empire, to enter into 
these political considerations, and I shall have to assume that it is 
necessary for us to defend the whole of the present possessions of the 
Crown. Others deny that there is any danger of attack on India by 
Russia. It is, of course, impossible to present the reader with 
quotations from Emperors, or even from leading Ministers, because 
such people in a country like Russia naturally keep their opinions to 
themselves. It is, however, an ascertained fact, that in 1878, when 
Russia had not consolidated her power in the flat plain of Sarakhs, 
and when the difficulties therefore were vastly greater than they are 
at the present time, the Russian generals were of opinion that a 
march upon India was worth attempting. The greatest Russian 
soldier of modern days over and over again stated it as his opinion 
that Russia could both attack India by a direct attack and also raise 
an insurrection behind our forces, and he was indeed good enough to 
leave us a description of the actual means to be taken to organise great 
masses of Turcoman cavalry, so as to cover the Russian advance with 
a network of pillaging hordes. Since the death of Skobeleff the 

tussians have advanced a vast distance on the road towards Herat, 
and they are now within easy striking distance of that city; and as 
their railways are being constructed, and the recently occupied districts 
becoming settled, the difficulties of transport are daily growing less. 
There are some, too, who think that while there was danger upon 
the side of Afghanistan up to July last, all danger has been put an 
end to by the settlement arrived at at St. Petersburg. There was 
nothing, however, in that settlement but what had been foreseen. 
A most able work upon Russia and England in Central Asia, pub- 
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lished in Paris, and signed “ M. H. L.”—a work which may be 
looked upon as almost officially Russian, and which is filled with a 
bitterly anti-English spirit—contained, more than a year before the 
St. Petersburg settlement was arrived at, these prophetic words: 
« Although most probably the Central Asian question will, after the 
work of delimitation has been accomplished, enter for a time ona 
period of appeasement, there is every reason to foresee that the 
arrangement will have but a very limited duration.” The writer 
puts out of sight the idea of an Afghan buffer under English protec- 
tion, on the ground that Russia will insist that Afghanistan shall 
be kept free from internal disorders—a responsibility which is beyond 
our power. He then states that Russia would reject a partition of 
Afghanistan, and sums up his views by declaring that Russia intends 
for the present to organize her newly-annexed territories with a view 
to ultimate attack upon us. ‘“ Desirous of consolidating her new 
territories, Russia will wait until events make England powerless to 
cause her guarantee to be respected.” ‘‘ England will be at the orders 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, forced to defend that country without 
having the right either to direct its policy or to organize its defence, 
the Ameer being unable to allow foreigners to garrison his country, 
even for the purpose of protecting him.” The writer then points out 
that plundering expeditions will be carried on between the Afghan 
and the new Russian territories ; that we are unable to prevent these 
raids, but shall be held responsible for them; and that Russia will 
always have a most excellent casus belli whenever she may need it, 
even if she does not tire out our patience in advance, and cause us to 
repudiate our responsibility for the population of the valley of Herat. 
The writer points out that Russia will choose her moment. As she 
selected the height of the Franco-German war to destroy those portions 
of the Treaty of Paris which she the most disliked, and as she selected 
for her last advance the moment of the fall of Khartoum and the re- 
treat before the Mahdi, and of the disagreeable speeches of Prince 
Bismarck about England’s colonial policy, so she will choose her 
next occasion equally well. 

I think that I have established the risk that we run in India from 
eventual Russian invasion, and just as is the case in England, so also 
in India, we have invasion itself, and the dangerous results of inva- 
sion panic, alike to fear. Can I equally make good the general pro- 
positions that I have advanced as to the inadequacy of our means 
for meeting the danger that exists? First, as to the quality of the 
native army. The Madras troops were condemned by a late Madras 
commander-in-chief himself, when he said that the ‘ Madras Sepoy 
can never attain the Bengal standard.” As even the Bengal 
standard is by no means uniformly good enough to lead us to put 
the whole Bengal army in the field against picked Russians, it may 
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be judged what chance there is of our being able to use the Madras 
army in the field. In the minute by the Viceroy on the report of 
the Indian Army Commission it was pointed out that India certainly 
does not obtain for the enormous amount of money spent by her the 
best war engine that can be bought for the price. The Viceroy, like 
the majority of the Commission, was in favour of withdrawing the 
Madras and Bombay armies from the local governments, and of put- 
ting an end to the provincialism of our native armies. The argu- 
ments upon this point appear conclusive. If we have to fight 
Russia in Afghanistan it will be mere madness to attempt to do so 
with an army under varied civil controls. Lord Hartington’s reply 
showed a most unfortunate leaning towards the retention of the local 
armies, evidently founded upon bad military advice at home. The 
Indian Government, answering him, again showed how the artificial 
distinctions of Presidencies are a constant source of trouble in 
accounts and in every detail of administration, cumbersome in time 
of peace, and intolerable during war. ‘To any impartial mind it 
will be manifest that the operations in Afghanistan were carried out 
with all the disadvantages, and with none of the advantages atten- 
dant upon the operations of allied armies.” Lord Kimberley unfortu- 
nately supported the opinion of Lord Hartington, and the Indian 
Government was overruled. It may safely be asserted that the 
decision was wrong, and that it will have to be reversed if we are 
successfully to defend India against Russia. The report of the 
Commission which was thus set aside was a weighty one ; it was 
couched in strong terms, and was signed by men like Sir Frederick 
Roberts, who were ‘“ much impressed by the evils of the present Pre- 
sidential system, and the defects of war administration worked by 
separate and dispersed agencies. ... We cannot close our eyes 
to the grave embarrassment to military affairs caused by the 
numerous and circuitous channels through which the smallest 
detail has to filter... Apart from all question of useless ex- 
pense, the existence of such an arrangement as three separate 
military administrations .... can no longer be defended... . 
When we discover that the anomaly is not merely useless, but hurt- 
ful to the efficiency of the army—that even in peace time it impedes 
the conduct of military affairs, hampers the energies of officers and 
men in war, and wastes the revenue of the country—we feel justified 
in condemning it.” This was the strong recommendation the dis- 
cussion on which was finally brought to a close by Lord Kimberley’s 
curt reply to the Viceroy: “I have not failed to read your lord- 
ship’s remarks with attention, but as the questions raised have been 
already very fully discussed, and I have conveyed to you the decision 
of her Majesty’s Government upon them, there will I think be no 
advantage in prolonging the discussion.”” The proposals thus received 
by Lord Kimberley have the support of Lords Lytton, Ripon, and 
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Dufferin, Sir Donald Stewart and Sir F. Roberts, and of almost 
every member of Council who has served during the last eight 
years. It is only fair to admit that it was foolish of the Govern- 
ment of India to suppose that the Madras and Bombay military 
question could logically be dealt with by itself, and it is certain that 
unity of administration throughout the Indian peninsula will sooner 
or later be obtained—not only in military matters, but in all respects 
—by the abolition of the Governments of the two smaller Presi- 
dencies. 

Some little progress has since been made in the direction advised 
by the Commission. The present Commander-in-Chief in India was, 
although at that time personally interested on the Presidency side, 
nevertheless himself the author of the proposal to place the armies 
of Madras and Bombay under the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Although this was the essential part of the scheme vetoed by Lords 
Hartington and Kimberley, yet several reforms connected with it 
have been carried out of late. Instead of three commissariat and 
three ordnance departments, there is now but one commissariat 
department for all India and but one ordnance department. The 
“remount’’ has been brought under one head, as have been transport 
and military accounts. On the other hand, clothing, military 
works, barrack and veterinary departments, remain as they were ; 
and nothing has been done towards the reorganisation of the medical 
departments. 

As regards our native army in India, we have to face the fact that 
while our white troops in India are in a condition of the highest 
possible efficiency, and probably form the best army of their numbers 
in the world, on the other hand the majority of the native troops 
admittedly cannot take the field against our only probable enemy 
of importance. When we come to consider the remedy for this 
state of things, the greatest difficulties will be found to exist. The 
obvious step of still further increasing the number of white officers 
in the native regiments, and recruiting the men only from the mili- 
tary races, so as to produce an army all the regiments of which 
would be as fit to take the field as are the Ghoorkas, and some of the 
Sikh and other cavalry regiments at the present time, is itself full 
of difficulty. It is generally admitted by critics of the native 
army that the native officer, excellent as he is in camp or quar- 
ters, is not fit to command in the field against the Russians. If, 
however, we still further increase the present strength of white 
officers in native regiments, which has lately been increased in some 
degree, we take away that incentive to long loyal service of natives 
which at present exists, and we run the risk of discontent. The 
mere existence of a large number of white officers in a regiment will 
not prevent mutiny, and the bulk of the regiments which mutinied 
in 1857 were regiments with a full complement of over twenty white 
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officers. The Government have lately agreed to the addition of one 
British officer to each regiment of native cavalry and infantry, and 
four more officers are to be at once added to each corps in the event 
of service beyond the North-West Frontier. It is the opinion of 
the highest authorities thet it would be madness for us to attempt 
to meet a Russian army with native troops having the present com- 
plement of British officers, and I should be disposed to doubt if the 
addition of one officer in time of peace, and the sudden addition of 
four more strangers in time of war with Russia, would make much 
alteration in the situation. If we come to the larger change of a 
separate army for India, or a separate army for Indian and Colonial 
service, we do not avoid these difficulties in reference to the native 
army of which I speak, because we shall still have to decide whether 
a native army is to be kept up in addition, and, if so, how that 
native army is to be created out of the present force. 

As we have some of the ablest, if not the very ablest, of English 
soldiers at present employed in India, it is important to know what 
is their view of the situation; and I have taken some pains to 
collect the various speeches and writings of Sir Frederick Roberts 
and others. Sir Frederick Roberts, I think, believes with every 
one else that the quality of the native army is very varied, and that 
there are some very good troops and some very bad troops within 
its ranks. The Madras troops, which he thoroughly knows, he con- 
siders fit to fight against certain enemies of the British Empire in 
India, but unable to fight against a Russian enemy unless supported 
by an overwhelming British force. The Commander-in-Chief agrees 
also with other observers in thinking the Sikhs, the Goorkhas, and 
the Pathans or Mohammedans living on or beyond the North-west 
frontier, excellent troops; and in believing that the Bengal Cavalry, 
and the Goorkha and the Punjaub regiments of infantry, are as good 
as possible for the work they will have todo. On the other hand, | 
fancy that Sir Frederick Roberts, like all other competent observers, 
admits that any mercenary army of a different race from its employers 
must of necessity be more or less a source of anxiety, and that even 
the most trusted of our native troops might, under certain circum: 
stances, mutiny. The position of a power which with a handful of 
civilians and troops occupies an enormous country with 300,000,000 
inhabitants, while the greatest military Power of the world is 
gradually becoming her near neighbour, is a delicate position. A 
feeling of unrest spreads over the whole country, and it is not to be 
expected that the native army should escape altogether from the 
influence of that feeling, aroused by the threatening position of 
Russia on the borders of Afghanistan. The recent nearer approach 
of Russia to the heart of Afghanistan has caused a great necessary 
increase of expenditure of Indian money. The nearer she comes the 
more money must be spent. More British troops have to be kept in 
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India, and railroads have to be made through very difficult country, 
without any hope of their ever being remunerative works. It is the 
universal opinion of the Indian authorities of the present day that 
India is lost to us if Russia should be allowed to press forward into 
Afghanistan after the promise given to defend the frontiers of the 
Ameer. If after the pledges given and the arrangements made we 
were to remain inactive when the Russians occupied any part of 
Afghan territory, every one in India would believe that we felt our- 
selves unable to cope with them, and all faith in our ability to retain 
possession of the country would be lost. The Afghans and the 
border tribes would then join the Russians, and render their invasion 
of India a comparatively easy operation, and our native troops would 
begin to doubt the wisdom of remaining loyal. The Commander-in- 
Chief in India, I believe, ridicules, as every soldier must ridicule, the 
opinion of those writers who think that India can be defended by 
mere defence without active offensive operations. He seems to agree 
with me as to the impossibility of attacking Russia in the Caucasus, 
or through Asia Minor, or through Persia, or, as certain English 
strategists have proposed, from the Baltic. I believe, however, that 
he also differs from myself on a similar point, and is inclined to 
think a serious attack on Russia upon the Pacific coast to be 
practically impossible. Under these circumstances, if I am wrong in 
thinking, as I do, that Russia could still be bled to death at 
Vladivostock, offensive operations are only possible towards Central 
Asia, and those operations would be costly and difficult in the 
extreme. Those who know Sir Frederick Roberts will not think 
him an alarmist, but it is pretty clearly his impression that war 
between England and Russia for the possession of India is inevitable, 
by reason of the Russian determination to advance. 

Besides the inefficiency of a large portion of the native army and 
the shortness of numbers of the white army after the garrisons have 
been filled, there is another great difficulty connected with the army 
in India. The English force is extremely costly, and its numbers 
cannot be increased to those which are necessary for the defence of 
the country, because of its costliness and the inability of the Indian 
revenues to meet a greater charge. It is admitted on all sides, even by 
those who would maintain the existing Indian system, that the cost of 
the present state of things is heavier to India than would be the cost 
of a separate European army. It is also admitted that at the present 
moment the best men have to be sent to India, and that, while the 
cost to India is enormous, the English taxpayer obtains at home, in 
return for his very large expenditure, the service only of battalions 
which are mere depéts for the Indian regiments. The greatest diffi- 
culty cannot be more simply stated than it has been in the last 
report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, “that more than 
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half the army is always serving abroad, and that in India there are 
nearly as many British infantry soldiers as there are serving in the 
United Kingdom,” while “it has been decided on sanitary grounds 
that men under twenty shall not, as a rule, go to India.” It follows 
that the home battalions are so weak in trained men as to be prac- 
tically only depét battalions. Even in spite of the keeping away 
from India of the younger men, there is still a balance of health 
shown by the statistics in favour of the Company’s troops before the 
Mutiny—that is, of the old system of a separate army. 

Although we have abolished the separate army, practically it may 
be said that the regiments never come home, for the time that regi- 
ments are left in India has been continually increased for financial 
reasons, until the reliefs have become the real changes in the lives 
of the men, and it is a mere accident, that cannot be taken into 
account when the recruit enlists, whether the regiment in India to 
which he is sent is likely to come home in his time or not. As far 
as the soldier is concerned, the regiments might just as well be per- 
manently localized in India. Chance alone decides when a man 
enlists whether he goes to India, ard the absolute uncertainty of the 
soldier’s future is a hindrance to recruiting. 

It is an encouraging fact to those who believe in the necessity of 
a separate army, that the long-service corps of the Royal Marines 
have no difficulty in obtaining any number of recruits, and are able 
to raise their standard of height to a much higher figure than that 
which is required for the line. This fact points to there existing a 
large number of men who when they join the army prefer to go for 
certain to foreign service. There are many men who like a life of 
adventure, and who for one reason or another, wish to leave their 
country and to start a new career abroad; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the recruiting for the long-service Indian and Colonial 
army would come into conflict with the recruiting for the short-ser- 
vice army for home. There are plenty of recruits to be obtained for 
a long-service army of limited numbers, though not, of course, 
enough for India and for England as well. Probably it would be 
desirable to count service at Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax, and some 
other stations as home service, and to give the Indian army Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and other distant stations; but I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing these matters of detail later on, when I come to 
the consideration of my proposed reforms. Service in the home 
army would become more popular than it is at present, and on the 
other hand I am convinced that there would be no want of recruits 
for a well-paid long-service Indian and Colonial army, while it would 
be a financial gain to India even if the rates of pay were largely 
increased. 

So little doubt is there as to the effecting of a monetary saving by 
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the creation of a separate army that many of the abler opponents of 
the scheme admit that the change would increase efficiency and 
that it would effect a saving, but only deny that it is opportune. 
They say that it would be wrong to risk so great a change at a 
moment when we are likely before long to find ourselves engaged in 
a death-struggle with Russia for the possession of the Indian Empire, 
and they are the more opposed to any radical change at the present 
time because they are convinced, as indeed I am also convinced, that 
our present white army in India is in a highly efficient state. On 
the other hand, I may point out that we are likely to have some years 
of breathing time while the Russian railroads are being made com- 
plete, and that a separate army could only be brought gradually 
into existence, the point of our spear remaining unblunted until our 
new spear was ready. I think myself that if re-organization were 
undertaken now there would probably be time to complete it before 
we could be seriously attacked. If it is long postponed that will not 
be the case. I am strengthened in my opinion by the fact that Sir 
F. Roberts, who believes in the certainty of Russian attack on India, 
thinks that we have yet time before it comes to create the two sepa- 
rate armies—one of three years’ service for the “home,” and one of 
twelve years’ service for the “ foreign ’’—which he advocates. 

In the present article I am concerned only with showing the weak 
points of our existing system, and not with the examination of the 
details of my proposed remedies. Among those defects, however, 
must be exhibited in their place the deficiencies of our scheme of 
Indian defence which are brought upon us by short service. The 
Indian requirement of acclimatization in the soldier is absolutely 
inconsistent with that short service and that development of the 
reserve system which our European army needs. The requirements 
of home service—short term, large reserves, and a local organization 
in view of mobilisation—are the exact opposite of the Indian require- 
ments. It is doubtful whether, considering the matter from the 
home point of view, the necessity of supplying India is not a greater 
strain than the present system will bear. When the matter is 
looked at from the Indian side, we are told that India is being 
ruined by the present system. To a civilian like myself it seems 
pretty clear that India should have a local long-service army, 
England having a short-service system as a reserve-manufacturing 
machine. It appears to me that the home cavalry and artillery 
should have longer service than the infantry; and that, looking to 
the number of our volunteers, we ought to have an unusually large 
proportion of these arms. With regard to engineers, I think the 
volunteers might produce pretty good corps, but not cavalry or 
artillery, which have nothing in common with the work of civil life. 
Our little wars should be conducted by the Indian army supple- 
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menting local forces. This would have the further advantage that 
the Indian system is less “ amateurish” than the English system; 
and if we compare the Afghan campaigns, which were carried out 
by India, with the English campaigns in the Transvaal and Egypt, 
we find the superiority of the Indian system for our small wars. 
While as a civilian I find these views impose themselves on me with 
the force of a mathematical certainty, I have to admit that the 
weight of military opinion is against me. The able essays upon the 
subject which were printed by the Royal United Service Institution 
are, by a majority, hostile. The officer who obtained the prize 
desires, as it seems to me, simply to go backwards instead of 
forwards. He wishes to revert in England to a system from which 
each Continental Power in turn has been driven by defeat in a 
serious campaign. We began in England to create a short-service 
army which would in time have given us large reserves and made 
us strong for European war without an increased expenditure, but 
we are gradually drifting back to the old state of things, simply on 
account of the inapplicability of short service to Indian conditions. 
Against much hostile military opinion I can virtually set the favour- 
able opinion of Sir F. Roberts. It is useless for those who resist the 
creation of a separate army to base their opposition on the fact that 
the matter was thoroughly gone into in 1857-8. At that time 
Prussia had not crushed Austria or France, and the short-service 
system had not been devised for our use at home. The agreement 
then in favour of the centralization of the army at home has no 
bearing upon the present state of things. We are trying now to 
make one organization do for two services which are absolutely 
opposite, and indeed antagonistic in character. Long service is 
impossible, because men will not enlist in sufficient numbers for 
general long service, and because long service is too expensive for 
the number of men produced in time of war. Real short service in 
the Continental sense is impracticable, because it involves such a 
constant change of troops between England and India as is enor- 
mously expensive, and, as regards India, absolutely inefficient. If 
we could once throw off the nightmare of an Anglo-Indian army 
centralised at home, we might save much charge to India; and by 
shortening service at home and bringing the militia and volunteers 
into their proper place in line, enormously increase our defensive and 
our offensive force for war. 

Other Powers have found it necessary to keep up a separate army 
for their Eastern colonies; the French are establishing such an 
army for their Empire in the East, but then the French have 
universal service. There is a closer resemblance between the 
military system of Holland and our own, and Holland has a separate 
army for her large Indian possessions. It is sometimes asserted 
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that the Netherlands-India army of the Dutch has been a failure, 
and as I have seen it myself, and enjoyed the friendship of one of 
its most distinguished Commanders-in-Chief, I feel called upon for 
afew moments to examine that point. At one time the colonial 
army of Holland was badly recruited, owing to the practice of taking 
without sufficient medical examination mere idlers from France or 
Belgium who presented themselves to the Dutch agents at Antwerp 
and other foreign towns. These men, sent as they were to a climate 
far more deadly than that of India, stationed in Batavia and 
Northern Sumatra, died like flies. Fearful mortality from climate is 
not peculiar to separate or local armies. Itis worse when the short- 
service soldiers of Kurope are sent without selection to the East. 
The French in Tonquin have sufficiently proved the truth of this 
elementary proposition, if proof were necessary, In a work upon 
the “ Army of the Future,’’ a distinguished French general, writing 
in favour of the creation of a separate army for tropical service, has 
said: ‘“ Youths who have just joined their regiments are suddenly 
sent off to the colonies: their military knowledge is incomplete ; 
home-sickness makes sad ravages among them; many, who are not 
fully developed men, succumb to the climate and have to be sent 
back to France. The effectives are rapidly and greatly reduced. 
This policy is costly, for sending the men home is a heavy charge.” 
The Dutch separate army is regarded by scientific officers who have 
seen it at work as a success rather than a failure. The Netherlands- 
India army consists of 29,000 men, of whom nearly half are 
Europeans, more than half of the Europeans now being Hollanders 
by birth. The latest French writers who have discussed the organi- 
zation of the Dutch Indian army have spoken of it as a model army, 
and proposed it to the French for imitation ; and certainly no argu- 
ment against a separate army for India can now be based upon the 
assumption of its failure. In spite then of a heavy mass of military 
opinion, which was rather the other way when the amalgamation was 
originally proposed, I cannot mention the failure of our existing 
system to give us sufficient troops for the defence of India without 
overburdening the revenues of that country, except in connection 
with the suggestion of that scheme for reversion to a separate Indian 
army which I shall develop in one of my later articles. 

I have been willing to assume throughout that our numbers are 
sufficient upon the whole if properly organized (although with a 
local deficiency of numbers in India), and our regular forces excellent 
—as good as, or superior to, any in the world. At the same time it 
would be foolish not to face the fact that an army such as ours— 
constantly taking part in little wars against savage tribes, but not 
having, since the invention of modern armies and of modern weapons, 
been called upon to take the field against a European foree—must 
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from time to time fall into the rear in some respects. It is the 
opinion of the highest Prussian military authorities that our present 
attack formations, ‘‘ by short rushes,” are thoroughly bad and would 
lead to disaster in time of war. I am told that the system was the 
result of a compromise between different schools of opinion—com- 
promise, when the safety of the nation depends on being exactly 
right! This isa question far too technical for a civilian, and | 
merely quote the opinion without expressing any view with regard 
to it. The Prussians confidently say that those who have prepared 
our present system of attack can have no experience of modern 
European war, and they say pretty much the same thing with regard 
to our latest instructions as to artillery fire. In some other points 
we are perhaps yet even weaker ; for example, no English or foreign 
artillery officer will pretend that our garrison artillery as at present 
constituted attains the highest possible level in scientific preparation 
for war. 

Of other weak points in our existing system, the deficiencies of 
the militia will have to be further referred to when we come to the 
consideration of those remedies by which, among other objects, I 
should seek to give the militia and the volunteers their properly 
recognized position in our scheme of home defence. In the event 
oi mobilisation there would be a deficiency of officers for the militia 
amounting to many hundreds. At the same time there are in this 
country so large a number of retired officers still fit to serve that a 
very small amount of attention to the subject would provide us with 
the means to meet this weak point; andI think that it must be 
allowed that the English and Scotch driiled militia, at all events as 
far as infantry go, are an efficient force which would play its part 
respectably in the field even if the mobilisation were very sudden. 

I need not in the present article repeat what I have said as to 
deficiencies upon such other points as the defence of coaling-stations 
and of the lines of Imperial communication, as to which Lord Car- 
narvon has lately greatly alarmed the public. While the condition 
of the navy and of our coaling-stations, and fortresses, and arsenals, 
and commercial ports and lines of communication, is undoubtedly 
far from satisfactory, they are points upon which the public is alive 
to the danger, and it is therefore more important, I think, to direct 
attention to those points connected with the army in which the 
dangers which threaten us are even greater. 

In his article which appeared in Blackwood in August last, and to 
which I have already referred, the late Baker Pasha, who was a com- 
petent authority upon the point, admits the existence of the whole of 
the deficiencies and weak points which were described by me in this 
Review last June. He states in strong but general terms that all sol- 
diers are agreed that we do not get our money’s worth for our money, 
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and that the army as it now stands does not meet the requirements 
of the nation; but when we come to the more important question, 
because the one as to which more difference of opinion exists, what 
changes should be made or what should be the remedies applied, 
General Baker suggests a Royal Commission. He hardly does 
more than hint at his own views. So far as those views are stated 
they are my own, for he would draw that sharp distinction which I 
would draw between the short-service infantry and the cavalry and 
artillery of this country, and would keep up cavalry and artillery at 
a war strength in time of peace; but on other matters he is silent, 
and suggests, as I say, a Royal Commission. Now, in trusting the 
revision of our military system to Committees and Commissions, 
which have for Parliamentary reasons to be chiefly composed of 
civilians, we get no doubt great independence of judgment, but find 
it combined with extraordinary ignorance. For example, one of the 
most important of these inquiries has lately been undertaken by a 
Parliamentary body the chairman of which, although a man of great 
ability, who had previously been a Secretary of State, was under the 
impression, after he had long presided over his Committee, that 
short service in England meant three years’ service. This chair- 
man believed in fact that we had adopted in this country a service 
as short as that of Germany or shorter than that of France, instead 
of having as a fact the longest service of any of the Great Powers. 
The most valuable outcome of the recent inquiries has been 
General Brackenbury’s evidence as to the relative expenditure of 
the United Kingdom and of other countries upon military services. 
France spends upon her army about 28 millions sterling, and on her 
navy about 84 or 9 millions, or between 364 and 37 millions sterling 
on the two. Lord Randolph Churchill lately made a very different 
estimate, but I do not know whence he obtained his figures. He 
probably excluded the French extraordinary expenditure and that 
portion of the French loans which he ought to have included. On 
the other hand he seems to have correctly estimated the military and 
naval expenditure of Germany, which is apparently far less, but 
which is supplemented out of the French indemnity of 1870. The 
noble lord is perfectly right, of course, in his statement of the 
British expenditure, which on the average now is about 18 millions 
on the home army, 12 millions on the navy, and 20 millions on the 
Indian army, or over 50 millions on the whole, without counting the 
expenditure of Canada or the southern colonies. The enormously 
greater expenditure by England upon her army than by France and 
Germany upon their armies is partly explained by the apparent 
cheapness of conscription, but is not wholly so explained. The 
French are in a position to put in the field 24 millions of trained 
men, with ultimately a million and a half of untrained men behind 
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them ; their fortresses are perfect, and perfectly armed and pro- 
visioned ; their troops are well armed, and their transport and stores 
complete. On the other hand, Lord Randolph Churchill was justified 
in saying that we have not a single fortress that is adequately armed 
and properly provisioned and equipped with stores ; that our reserve 
of guns and projectiles is wretched ; that our arms are altogether 
behind the age; and that if we went to war we should have to 
begin by pouring out money like water. Moreover there is a great 
deal more of the same kind that might be said with truth. The 
French naval estimates, although extravagant as compared with 
those of Italy, compare on the whole favourably with our own, 
especially when we remember that the French navy keeps up out of 
its estimates a splendid gun factory at Ruelle, and pays for a large 
part of the coast defences. We, on the other hand, shall probably 
have to go to a great cost in the future to establish a naval gun 
factory, or at all events a naval division of the factory at Woolwich. 
France, too, has stronger naval reserves of men than we have, and 
has far more trained dockyard workmen ready to execute war 
repairs. If we count the 4,000 coastguards into our navy, of which 
they really form a part as far as the men are concerned, we have 
only about 20,000 other men with naval training upon whom the 
navy can for a certainty draw in time of war; whereas the French 
have practically a limitless reserve, having in fact 140,000 men who 
have received naval training, and who are bound to serve in the 
navy in time of war. 

If we turn to the army side we must recognise the fact that we 
ehall soon have to adopt the small-bore repeater, and that our 
reserves of rifles will have to be increased, as they always have been 
insufficient. We shall have to store a vast quantity of new ammu- 
nition in all our fortresses. We are behind also in the biggest guns, 
and shall have to supply our coaling-stations, as well as our home 
fortresses, with very costly guns and shields; while we have still a 
great deal to do in re-arming our field artillery. We shall have to 
pay for our reserve of horses, if it is to be made a good one without 
compulsory powers, as well as either to increase our cavalry and 
artillery, or to create a very costly real reserve for these mounted 
branches ; and the last things cannot be done in a hurry, for it takes 
two years to ~ake a good cavalry private, and even longer to make a 
good artilleryman. 

Not only is it the case—as was shown by General Brackenbury— 
that the British War Office costs far more than all the war minis- 
tries of the German Empire, but it must be remembered that a good 
deal of the work which would in other countries fall upon the War 
Office is in the case of the British Empire discharged in India. In 
my own opinion the Treasury is responsible for a great portion of 
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the waste which exists, not only in the War Office, but in some other 
departments of the State. By insisting on too close a control of 
detail it has driven the offices into the habit of deliberately deceiv- 
ing it where large items are at stake. We should, I think, get 
much better value for our money if, having laid down once for 
several years a statement for our requirements and expenditure, we 
left the army to do the best they could with the money, without 
troubling ourselves as to the prices or mere items of account. 

Much of the cost and inefficiency of our War Office is caused by 
the fact that it tries to do that which in other countries is done by 
the various army corps, as well as its own proper work. The out- 
come of this is that all the work is done twice over, and that the 
officers employed in the various localities are made to write all day 
long, forwarding documents to the War Office, instead of them- 
selves dealing with the matters as they would in Continental coun- 
tries. The result is that a very large establishment in Pall Mall is 
fully occupied in time of peace, and must certainly break down in 
time of serious war. Officers are afraid of their own shadows in 
administrative matters, and dare not incur the smallest expendi- 
ture, even for the purpose of saving money, unless they pay it out of 
their own pockets. Cases have occurred in which officers have been 
sharply reproved for acting locally so as to save money. We are 
always in this country laughing at the centralization which exists 
abroad, but no army is so centralized in administration as our own, 
and none so certain to break down through over-centralization when- 
ever a heavy strain comes to be thrown upon the War Office. We 
ought to aim at allowing officers in the districts the same sort of 
responsibility which Lord Wolseley takes upon himself in respect of 
the expeditions which he commands, and men trained in this way in 
time of peace would be better able to perform the corresponding 
duties which must fall upon them in time of war. 

We spend, I repeat, in India about 20 millions upon our army, 
and in England over eighteen nominally, of which more than a 
million is really for the navy, as was brought out by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. For an expenditure of 19 
millions the Germans can put into the field 19 army corps of 37,000 
men each, besides an enormous force of garrison troops and terri- 
torial army, of which they can rapidly make a field army of 35 army 
corps in all. For an expenditure of twice 19 millions we can put 
into the field in India two army corps, of which one is composed of 
native troops, but in the United Kingdom, in General Brackenbury’s 
words, “ owing to our defective organization, we should scarcely be 
able to put one; but if the army were properly organized we should 
be able to put two into the field.” General Brackenbury showed 

(1) 3668. 
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that Germany has since 1870 spent £200,000,000 sterling on arma- 
ment, fortresses, and so forth. Although we spend fully 37 millions 
sterling a year upon our army, General Brackenbury pointed out 
that its organization is still defective because it is “starved for 
money”: for example, it is wanting in horses and the means of 
obtaining those horses on the outbreak of war, in camp equipment, 
transport, vehicles, and stores necessary to enable an army to take 
the field. ‘It has not got the horses or the means of obtaining 
those horses with great rapidity in the case of war, and no mobilisa- 
tion can be made without horses; and, to the best of my belief, it 
has not got the equipment and stores sufficient to enable it to take 
the field immediately. That defective organization is largely due to 
the money not having been spent upon horses, stores, and equip- 
ment.” General Brackenbury pointed out that the absence of com- 
pulsory military service affects the whole of the figures, but, of 
course, affects them in nothing like the degree which would account 
for the difference. 

The evidence of two very able military members of the House of 
Commons before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Committee was to the 
effect that our present reserves, so far as they consist of mounted men, 
are useless, inasmuch as the men rust so fast under our system as to 
make our plan for the composition of reserves in fact inapplicable to 
cavalry, horse artillery, and a portion of the field artillery. 

It is a melancholy fact that the best military opinion with regard 
to our existing reserves is that they are a failure, inasmuch as it is 
impossible with any fairness to the men to frequently call them out 
for three or four months at a time for our small ware, whereas their 
numbers are wholly inadequate for serious warfare. As has been said 
by an able writer who has discussed the question in a military 
periodical, they are enough to start our small machine, but totally 
inadequate to keep it going. 

Our reserves too, through not being trained as Continental reserves 
are trained, come back so rusty that they are far from useful in the 
artillery and cavalry. It is possible that we might in this country 
secure an advantage over Continental armies in having our special arms 
permanently on almost a war footing, while our infantry might be 
men of very short service, which would give us large reserves. Mr. 
Stanhope has ridiculed in the House of Commons the possibility of 
ur doing that which other Powers do not do in keeping our artil- 
lery on a war footing; but, if it can be shown that the safety of the 
country is involved, it is possible, in spite of Mr. Stanhope’s sneer, 
that the thing may ultimately be done. The Germans are begin- 
ning to admit the truth of this view which I am putting forward. 
The institution of the 5th squadron in the German cavalry enables 
them to mobilise at once the four squadrons for active service by 
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supplying them with trained horses. The German cavalry is stif- 
fened by the presence of a large number of men who volunteer for 
four years’ service in consideration of being allowed to enlist at seven- 
teen and to select their arm and regiment. German scientific opinion 
declares that a perfect infantry soldier for offence can be formed in 
two years, and for defence in one. The infantry service is already 
reduced to little over two years by the congé du roi, and will be 
universally reduced to two years in practice on the death of the 
Emperor. The best German officers point to the infantry of 
Frederick the Great, and declare that that splendid force (except 
the “foreigners,” many of them Germans) consisted of “native” 
militia who served for one year with the colours. They say that 
Germany can only be defended by the offensive, and, if she is to 
exist at all, must win a great battle within three weeks of the 
declaration of war. For this purpose infantry with a service of 
two years is wanted; but in their opinion the Swiss militia, the 
Turkish territorial army, and even the English volunteers, form 
effective armies for defensive operations on their own soil, and 
especially for fighting in well-chosen positions behind field works. 

Cavalry as well as artillery is, of course, a difficulty as regards our 
defensive army, but not a very serious one. It is unlikely that any 
foreign army making a rush upon London would be able to bring 
with it a large number of horses, and, the distances to be covered 
being short, cavalry would perhaps be neglected upon the invader’s 
side in order to bring artillery. Cavalry, in the old sense of the 
word, volunteers cannot hope to produce; but if the yeomanry, 
in place of imitating the smartness of picked cavalry in their gaudy 
uniforms, which exceed in brilliancy anything that our army can 
show, except in some of the Indian irregulars, would imitate the new 
Russian dragoons, they might yield to British defence a very ser- 
viceable force indeed. I know that I provoke some hostility from 
critics of ability by my advocacy of a cavalry upon the Russian 
model, but even they must admit that military opinion is itself 
divided upon the point. Colonel Wortley, in his admirable report 
on the French army, says that the great majority of authorities 
think it impossible for cavalry in future to charge infantry, and he 
admits that in 1878 the majority of the military authorities took the 
same view that I take, and that upon which the Russians have acted. 
There are, indeed, points in which Russia must be imitated by all 
who move, for the Russian is now the most modern of all modern 
armies, We may regret as much as we please the loss of brilliancy, 
and even the loss of smartness, but the absence of buttons from the 
new Russian uniforms means that due attention has been given to 
the relieving of the men from the necessity of wasting their time 
upon cleaning uniforms, to the easy tailoring of their uniforms by 
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the men in time of war, and to the exclusion from soldiers’ dress, and 
especially from the dress of cavalry, of everything which will catch 
the light and attract attention at a distance. This latter reason, 
with the similar necessity for preventing noise, is also the reason for 
the Russian substitution of leather for metal scabbards. Whether] 
am right or wrong in thinking that a cavalry of the Russian type is 
preferable to a cavalry of the Austrian type for general warfare, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that for the defence of London a 
very simple cavalry force, intended to act otherwise than by charges 
in the field, would be most useful. To all who admire local forces, 
there must be much attraction in our yeomanry, for it is almost 
the ideal of a local force. It is unfortunate that fashion has had 
so much to do, in our urmy as in all armies, with the drill and 
the turn-out of cavalry. Sir Frederick Roberts, who is not a man 
to neglect the graces of brilliant horsemanship and all that makes 
cavalry magnificent as a show, has, nevertheless, expressed the 
decided opinion that we want a great reform in our cavalry system, 
that the obstacle to that reform is the present cost of cavalry, and that 
there is nothing more important to our military future than that we 
should set ourselves to devise ‘‘a cheaper article ” of this kind, in 
order that the numbers of our cavalry may be increased without a 
corresponding increase in expense. The Russians have devised 
a cheaper article, and the result is that La Revue Militaire de 
’ Etranger of 30th October, is able to say, “ On peut done dire, sans 
exageration, que la cavalerie russe est tenue constamment sur le 
pied de guerre,” and to estimate its numbers on mobilisation at 
236,000 men, with 235,000 horses. 

The mention of the yeomanry, recalling the local nature of that 
force, which, resembling as it does the original local constitution of 
the English militia, is one of which we may well be proud, suggests 
a word on the necessity, in considering our future military system, 
of pushing localization to a point of more complete development than 
it has as yet obtained. Nothing can be added to the statement of 
the excellent results of localization made many years ago by Gouvion 
St. Cyr and other generals of his time. Marmont has said that “its 
advantages are great and incontrovertible. Recruiting, adminis- 
tration, the looking after the men on leave, the passing from peace 
footing to war footing—all are wonderfully simplified ;” and he goes 
on to point out also the immense increase under a complete local- 
ization in the strength of the sentiment of military honour. 

Another point to which attention will have to be directed is that 
of improving the position of non-commissioned officers by the reser- 
vation to them of certain classes of employment. In France a vast 
number of forms of public employment are exclusively reserved for 
non-commissioned officers of the army by a law of the 24th July, 
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1878, and later decrees. In England very little has been done in 
the same direction by Government, in spite of a great amount of 
talk. It has been said by the enemies of the system that old soldiers 
have not in this country given full satisfuction where they have been 
employed ; but I do not know as a fact if the War Office messenger 
whose conduct, in letting an important telegram some years ago be 
sent to the newspapers before it had gone to the Secretary of State, 
produced newspaper attack and afterwards inquiry, had or had not 
been a soldier. It is worthy of consideration whether the reserva- 
tion of employment for non-commissioned officers might not be 
supplemented by a similur but wider scheme applied to the volun- 
teers. It might, for example, easily be made a condition of taking 
part in the competitive examinations for the civil service that a man 
should be an efficient volunteer. There are many steps of this kind 
which are not open to the disadvantages of a conscription and which 
might, nevertheless, be very useful in increasing the numbers and 
improving the efficiency of the army. 

A reserve as important as that of men itself is a reserve of horses. 
Col. Ravenhill has calculated that for mobilising two army corps we 
should need more than 26,000 horses, or with the ordinary lines of 
communication nearly 29,000, of which we have 10,000 only, leaving 
adeficiency of between 18,000 and 19,000. Te calculates that there 
should be a reserve of 40 to 50 per cent. to feed the waste of one 
campaign, for in the Crimea our waste was 80 per cent. per annum. 
Foreign experts have calculated the waste at a much higher figure, 
and have told us that we should need 10,000 horses a month. It had 
long been known that this difficulty was receiving the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War and of his military advisers, and 
there was some disappointment when it was found how merely 
tentative were the steps that Mr. Stanhope had decided to take. 

As ageneral rule English officers have not much practical ex- 
perience of mobilisation, and many of them hardly perhaps realize 
the impossibility of mobilising even two army corps in time of war 
unless we have made a real preparation of the horses in time of peace. 
The French and German armies have each over 300,000 horses, which 
they need on mobilisation, ready to their hand, and would have little 
difficulty in keeping up, after mobilisation, the supply of 20,000 or 
30,000 horses a month, which they would require to meet losses in 
the field. The whole of the carriages also, which number nearly 
50,000 for each army, are ready. 

In the principal Egyptian expedition we had only, as far as cavalry 
and artillery went, half one army corps in the field, and yet the 
cavalry and artillery remaining at home were reduced to inefficiency 
by the drafts of horses required to place on a war footing four weak 
cavalry regiments, eight batteries, and one small ammunition column. 
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The purchase of the horses required to complete the establishment 
was found to be extremely difficult. The drain of horses in war is 
sometimes enormous. In the war of 1870-1 Germany horsed her 
cavalry three times over, and a horse that had gone through the 
whole war became a raree show. The Secretary of State for War in 
my opinion ought to be supported in any such endeavour as would 
meet one of the greatest difficulties of the country, which would 
not violate conscience in the same degree in which it would be inter- 
fered with by personal military service, and which would obviously 
only anticipate in time of peace that which would inevitably be done, 
but done too late, in time of seriousdanger. A great foreign military 
writer has said : ‘“‘ Noone knows, for it is very difficult to fully realise 
it, to what point goes the wicked waste of men and money in a 
‘system’ which replaces the calculated and well-weighed efforts of war 
preparation in time of peace by ruinous attempts to make war pre- 
parations in time of war.” What Mr. Stanhope has done is, however, 
far less than had been expected. 

It is doubtful even whether many English officers realise the 
amount of preparation which has to be made in time of peace. There 
are few of them who know the extent to which, on a declaration of 
war with a Great Power, we should have to ship stores, guns, and 
ammunition to our distant fortresses and coaling-stations ; to despatch 
similar supplies to our fortresses at home, if indeed these supplies could 
be found ; and the manner in which these preparations would inter- 
fere with our mobilisation and concentration. There are comparatively 
few English officers who have seen a great European war, and it is 
difficult to realise its nature without having seen a good deal of it. 
Germany proposes to put 20 corps and the French 19 in their first 
line, and, later, some 35 corps cach into the field—and it is astonishing, 
I may say in passing, how few people in this country understand that 
the twenty or the nineteen corps are totally distinct from the defensive 
organization of each country—the fortress troops who form the 
garrisons, and the territorial troops, who, resembling our own volun- 
teers, only with more training, would probably at first be left behind. 
Now, it is interesting to remember that one such corps takes seven 
days to despatch from one railway station ; that its guns take from 
seven to ten miles of road; that a corps takes a whole day to pass a 
given spot even on the widest roads, and far more than that time 
on the generally narrow roads of England. We can send off with 
ease 40,000 volunteers, with no cavalry, and few if any guns, 
and no ammunition columns; but English officers as a rule 
hardly know the strain upon our railways which would be pro- 
duced by an invasion scare, with the despatch of cavalry and 
field artillery to meet it, and with the constant stream of food 
and ammunition which would be needed. The question of horses 
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isone of the most difficult of all questions, because it is perhaps 
the one in which sudden action is surrounded with impossibili- 
' ties. It should be remembered also that political considerations 
he 4 often prevent the buying of herses when they could be bought 
before the outbreak of a probable war, for there are occasions when 






































ld > the buying of horses causes a terrific panic, and is indeed almost 
ld | equivalent to a declaration of war. The French experience at the 
r. time of the Luxembourg scare of 1867 shows that it is necessary to 
1y [IE  disabuse our minds of the hope of being able to improvise resources 
e, in this respect at the moment of need. It took the French six 
m weeks to find even the comparatively small number of horses which 
i their then army needed; and the moment they had found them 
P horse typhus and glanders broke out among the newly purchased 
ar horses, and they disappeared more rapidly than they had come. A 
e- melancholy satisfaction has accompanied the recent reduction of the 
r, horse artillery in that we have been assured that the horse artillery 

has been reduced to form train, because this at least showed that 
6 our military advisers had awakened to the fact that there was such a 
rm thing as train, although few indeed among them are really aware of 
if the amount of train which is needed. Now reserves are really 
d —& useful for train if you have reserves of horses, and although reserve 
) | men and horses may spoil good cavalry and good artillery, 
d for train they are most excellent. The wagons in England 
’ would not perhaps present great difficulties, al‘iough the number 
y needed is fabulously great ; but the supply of horses is at present a 
. desideratum of the future. In all these matters our knowledge is of 
_ —— atheoretical rather than a practical nature. When I talk with the 
t young highly trained British officer I am sometimes reminded of 
’ what happened when the German military mission went to Constan- 
t tinople. The head of the mission began his survey of the Turkish 
, army by examining their staff college. ‘Give me your best man.” 
» | “Here heis, general.” ‘Good morning: kindly tell me what you 
would do if sent to order a small force, consisting of squadron, a bat- 

tery, and a battalion, to march to join your general, you being told 
to lead them.” “——!” ‘Well, to whom should you speak? 
what should you say ?” “Is it an offensive ora defensive march, 
.— sir?” “Tt is a march. I really don’t know if it is offensive or 


defensive. Ifyou meet the enemy in superior force it may be defen- 
sive; if you meet him in inferior force it may become offensive.” 
“ But, sir, the books teach us to distinguish between an offensive 
and a defensive march.” And so on with many references to Jomini 
and Napoleon on the part of the glory of the Turkish staff college, 
and with increasing impatience on the part of the practically-minded 
German general, himself the most successful writer upon war of 
modern times, but a man who knew how war was really made. 
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The ideal of defence being that the capital of the empire, the 
dockyards and arsenals should be protected against attack, the great 
commercial ports protected against ransom or bombardment, the 
coaling-stations protected throughout the world, and at least a small 
highly equipped force in a condition of readiness to strike one of 
those return blows without which defence cannot be efficiently con- 
ducted, we have now to consider how far we come up to and how far 
we fall short of the ideal. That we attain to the ideal of defence is a 
view which may be dismissed from our mind when we discover that 
all who have spoken or written upon the question—including, of 
course, the economists and those who put in the first place the fact 
that we spend too much money, as for example Lord Randolph 
Churchill—proclaim with loud voice that we fall short in efficiency. 
I fear, however, that we must admit that we fall short upon every 
point—that the capital is not sufficiently protected against invasion, 
certainly not sufficiently protected to prevent a panic terror of 
invasion, such as would jeopardise the defence of our trade and of 
the outlying dominions of the empire; that our position in India is 
none too secure ; that the fortifications and armaments of the coaling- 
stations are defective, as are also those of our own dockyards, while 
those of the commercial ports are almost non-existent. 

Having considered in the first place our needs, and in the second 
our weakness ; having asked in the introduction’ what we want and 
in this article “Have we got it?” we shall have in future articles 
to consider ‘“ How to get it.” In the treatment of this ques- 
tion of the remedies we shall have to reflect together upon the 
elements of strength for war, and to look briefly at the constitu- 
tion of an army of the modern type, the attainment of which in 
England seems impossible. Failing the possibility of our adopting 
such a system, we have next to ask ourselves whether it is hopeless 
to expect that we should be able to adopt one of the modern militia 
systems, such as that of Switzerland or Canada. I do not name the 
United States because, although that country has a regular army 
and a larger force of trained militia, as well as a nominal national 
guard of eight millions of men of military age, the defects of the 
present militia system were too clearly brought out in the discussion, 
at the Military Service Institution of the United States in 1885, of a 
paper read by General Sherman, to induce anyone to look in that 
direction for a model. On the other hand the Swiss can place in 
line on their frontier 200,000 men in ten days, armed with repeating 
rifles and supported by an excellent artillery, and a system which 
can do this cheaply is worthy of no mean regard. 

Our North American colonies must also be considered. The Cana- 
dians, in addition to an enormous nominal militia force, keep up a real 


(1) ‘The British Army,” Fortnightly Review, November, 1887. 
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force of nearly 36,000 men, consisting, according to English and 
Canadian critics, of excellent troops, but weak in the numbers of 
their cavalry and artillery as compared with their infantry, and too 
weak in numbers altogether to resist a sudden American invasion. 
Major King, of the U.S. Engineers, in a paper written by him 
in 1884, assumes that in the event of war with England the 
American forces would occupy “the Canadian peninsula north of 
Lake Erie, . . . at the very outset of the campaign.” In the event 
of war men would come forward in great numbers; but Canada 
would be short of trained officers. There is not a sufficient store 
of weapons in the country, and the capture of Quebec would mean 
the loss of the small-arm ammunition factory. No nucleus of 
transport is kept up in Canada. An able American writer who 
has lately discussed ‘‘the mobilisation of the Canadian militia” 
has pointed out that in the event of war Canada can expect 
little or no help from England, which would be sure to be 
menaced by Russia, and to need all her troops for India and for 
home defence. This writer thinks that as matters now stand the 
Russians would be able to capture Vancouver. He assumes, how- 
ever, that Great Britain would be forced to keep her fleet entirely 
at home and in the Mediterranean from fear of France; so that 
what he is really assuming is an alliance between Russia, France, 
and the United States against England, which, although no doubt 
possible, is not a probable contingency. Unless England were 
menaced by France she could of course send a fleet into the St. Law- 
rence and take part in the defence of Quebec, as well as prevent any 
possible danger of the occupation of Vancouver by the Russians. At 
the same time, if it is assumed that, by any means whatever, Canada 
is left to her own devices to resist invasion by the United States, it 
must be admitted that she would be unable to do so, unless she 
should take steps to largely increase her artillery and cavalry and to 
organize a permanent transport. The American scientific writers 
who have discussed the Canadian position point out that a com- 
plete mobilisation of the Canadian militia would take two months, 
whereas the United States could rapidly assemble a large force which 
would be sufficient to occupy Montreal and to paralyse the Canadian 
railroad system. A Canadian writer who has discussed the same 
subject in the pages of an American military magazine concludes 
his survey in these words: “Canadians will fight, and fight well, 
whatever the disparity of numbers; but without preparation, organi- 
zation, and a sufficiency of warlike stores, strong arms and warm 
hearts are of little avail.” It would seem, then, that the state of 
things in Canada, as regards the possibility of invasion, is not unlike 
the state of things that exists in England. 

It is obvious, however, that our situation is wholly different from 
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that of Switzerland and of Canada, which are called upon only to 
provide for their own defence. If we were to adopt the Swiss or the 
Canadian system it could only be for home defence, and we must 
have a separate army for the defence of India, Gibraltar, and the 
coaling-statioas, as well as for any counter-blows to be delivered by 
an expeditionary force from a maritime base. It is clear therefore 
that, if we are to follow the Swiss and Canadian precedents, we 
could only do so partially in this country, and that our army must 
be one of a composite type. 

I have several times stated my belief that in any reform of our 
military system we should try less to create a servile copy of the 
army of some other Power than- to strike out a new national system 
for ourselves. There has been too much imitation of foreign Powers 
already. From the Crimean War to 1866 we imitated France: 
from 1870 we have been imitating Germany, and this under circum- 
stances so peculiar that there is less excuse for either of the imita- 
tions in our case than in the case of any other Power. 

Although I am willing to assume that we shall never adopt 
conscription in England in any form, foreign writers who have 
made the most careful examination of the question all take, I 
must admit, a different view, and the able German author of The 
Nation in Arms, General von der Goltz Pasha, is confident that 
we shall not long avoid the adoption of the principle of compul- 
sovy and even of universal service. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that not only are there religious and commercial reasons, 
almost peculiar to England, which make the non-adoption of con- 
scription certain, but that English peace service is of so peculiar 
a kind, being chiefly Irish, Indian, or Colonial Service, that no 
other power except Holland would have so much difficulty in apply- 
ing the principle of universal service to its military affairs; and 
Holland, while she has a rudimentary form of conscription for 
home service, has a wholly separate army for Netherlands-India. 
France, moreover, has been obliged to commence, and will probably 
carry further, the creation of a separate army for Tonquin and 
Annam ; and other nations are contemplating steps in the same 
direction. It is clear that if ever compulsory service were adopted 
in England it would be for home service; but there is no difficulty 
in England in recruiting a large home-service force of volunteers, 
and hence we find additional reasons in these latter considerations 
for doubting the necessity of even arguing the question of the adop- 
tion of compulsory service in this country. 
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In reviewing at the time of its first publication, thirty years ago, 
Flaubert’s remarkable novel of Madame Bovary, Sainte-Beuve observed 
that in Flaubert we come to another manner, another kind of inspira- 
tion, from those which had prevailed hitherto ; we find ourselves deal- 
ing, he said, with aman of a newand different generation from novelists 
like George Sand. The ideal has ceased, the lyric vein is dried up; 
the new men are cured of lyricism and the ideal ; “a severe and pitiless 
truth has made its entry, as the last word of experience, even into 
art itself.’ The characters of the new literature of fiction are 
“science, a spirit of observation, maturity, force, a touch of hard- 
ness.” L’idéal u cessé, le lyrique a tari. 

The spirit of observation and the touch of hardness (let us retain 
these mild and inoffensive terms) have since been carried in the 
French novel very far. So far have they been carried, indeed, that 
in spite of the advantage which the French language, familiar to 
the cultivated classes everywhere, confers on the French novel, this 
novel has lost much of its attraction for those classes; it no longer 
commands their attention as it did formerly. The famous English 
novelists have passed away, and have left no successors of like fame, 
It is not the English novel, therefore, which has inherited the vogue 
lost by the French novel. It is the novel of a country new to litera- 
ture, or at any rate unregarded, till lately, by the general public of 
readers: it is the novel of Russia. The Russian novel has now the 
vogue, and deserves to have it. If fresh literary productions main- 
tain this vogue and enhance it, we shall all be learning Russian. 

The Slav nature, or at any rate the Russian nature, the Russian 
nature as it shows itself in the Russian novels, seems marked 
by an extreme sensitiveness, a consciousness most quick and acute 
both for what the man’s self is experiencing, and also for what 
others in contact with him are thinking and feeling. In a 
nation full of life, but young, and newly in contact with an old and 
powerful civilisation, this sensitiveness and self-consciousness are 
prompt to appear. In the Americans, as well as in the Russians, we 
see them active in a high degree. They are somewhat agitating 
and disquieting agents to their possessor, but they have, if they get 
fair play, great powers for evoking and enriching a literature. But 
the Americans, as we know, are apt to set them at rest in the manner 
of my friend Colonel Higginson of Boston. ‘ As I take it, Nature 
said, some years since: ‘ Thus far the English is my best race ; but 
we have had Englishmen enough; we need something with a little 
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more buoyancy than the Englishman; let us lighten the structure, 
even at some peril in the process. Put in one drop more of nervous 
fluid, and make the American.’ With that drop, a new range of 
promise opened on the human race, and a lighter, finer, more highly 
organized type of mankind was born.” People who by this sort of 
thing give rest to their sensitive and busy self-consciousness may 
very well, perhaps, be on their way to great material prosperity, to 
great political power; but they are scarcely on the right way to 
a great literature, a serious art. 

The Russian does not assuage his sensitiveness in this fashion. 
The Russian man of letters does not make Nature say: “The 
Russian is my best race.” He finds relief to his sensitiveness in 
letting his perceptions have perfectly free play and in recording 
their reports with perfect fidelity. The sincereness with which the 
reperts are given has even something childlike and touching. In 
the novel of which I am going to speak there is not a line, not a 
trait, brought in for the glorification of Russia, or to feed vanity ; 
things and characters go as nature takes them, and the author is 
absorbed in seeing how nature takes them and in relating it. Dut 
we have here a condition of things which is highly favourable to 
the production of good literature, of good art. We have great sensi- 
titiveness, subtlety, and finesse, addressing themselves with entire 
disinterestedness and simplicity to the representation of human life. 
The Russian novelist is thus master of a spell to which the secrets 
of human nature—both what is external and what is internal, gesture 
and manner no less than thought and feeling—willingly make them- 
selves known. The crown of literature is poetry, and the Russians 
have not yet had a great poet. But in that form of imaginative 
literature which in our day is the most popular and the most possible, 
the Russians at the present moment seem to me to hold, as Mr. Glad- 
stone would say, the field. They have great novelists, and of one of 
their great novelists I wish now to speak. 

Count Leo Tolstoi is about sixty years old, and tells us that he 
shall write novels no more. He is now occupied with religion and 
with the Christian life. His writings concerning these great matters 
are not allowed, I believe, to obtain publication in Russia, but instal- 
ments of them in French and English reach us from time to time. 
I find them very interesting, but I find his novel of Anna Karéninc 
more interesting still. I believe that many readers prefer to Anna 
Karénine Count Tolstoi’s other great novel, La Guerre et la Paix. 
But in the novel one prefers, I think, to have the novelist dealing 
with the life which he knows from having lived it, rather than with 
the life which he knows from books or hearsay. If one has to choose 
a representative work of Thackeray, it is Vanity Fair which one 
would take rather than The Virginians. In like manner I take Anna 
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Karénine as the novel best representing Count Tolstoi. I use the 
French translation ; in general, as I long ago said, work of this kind 
is better done in France than in England, and 4 »na Karénine is per- 
haps also a novel which goes better into Frenca than into English, 
just as Frederika Bremer’s Home goes into English better than into 
French. After I have done with Anna Karénine I must say some- 
thing of Count Tolstoi’s religious writings. Of these, too, I use the 
French translation, so far as it is available. The English translation, 
however, which came into my hands late, seems to be in general 
clear and good. Let me say in passing that it has neither the same 
arrangement, nor the same titles, nor altogether the same contents, 
with the French translation. 

There are many characters in Anna Karénine—too many if we 
look in it for a work of art in which the action shall be vigorously 
one, and to that one action everything shall converge. There are 
even two main actions extending throughout the book, and we keep 
passing from one of them to the other—from the affairs of Anna 
and Wronsky to the affairs of Kitty and Levine. People appear in 
connection with these two main actions whose appearance and pro- 
ceedings do not in the least contribute to develop them; incidents 
are multiplied which we expect are to lead to something important, 
but which do not. What, for instance, does the episode of Kitty’s 
friend Warinka and Levine’s brother Serge Ivanitch, their inclina- 
tion for one another and its failure to come to anything, contribute 
to the development of either the character or the fortunes of Kitty and 
Levine? What does the incident of Levine’s long delay in getting 
to church to be married, a delay which as we read of it seems to have 
significance, really import? It turns out to import absolutely 
nothing, and to be introduced solely to give the author the pleasure 
of telling us that all Levine’s shirts had been packed up. 

But the truth is we are not to take Anna Karénine as a work of 
art; we are to take it as a piece of life. A piece of life it is. The 
author has not invented and combined it, he has seen it; it has all 
happened before his inward eye, and it was in this wise that it hap- 
pened. Levine’s shirts were packed up, and he was late for his 
wedding in consequence; Warinka and Serge Ivanitch met at 
Levine’s country house and went out walking together; Serge was 
very near proposing, but did not. The author saw it all happening 
so—saw it, and therefore relates it; and what his novel in this way 
loses in art it gains in reality. 

For this is the result which by his extraordinary fineness of per- 
ception, and by his sincere fidelity to it, the author achieves; he 
works in us a sense of the absolute reality of his personages and 
their doings. Anna’s shoulders, and masses of hair, and half-shut 
eyes; Alexis Karénine’s updrawn eyebrows, and tired smile, and 
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cracking finger joints ; Stiva’s eyes suffused with facile moisture— 
these are as real to us as any of those outward peculiarities which in 
our own circle of acquaintance we are noticing daily, while the 
inner man of our own circle of acquaintance, happily or unhappily, 
lies a great deal less clearly revealed to us than that of Count 
Tolstoi’s creations. 

I must speak of only a few of these creations, the chief personages 
and no more. The book opens with “ Stiva,”’ and who that has once 
made Stiva’s acquaintance will ever forget him? We are living, in 
Count Tolstoi’s novel, among the great people of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, the nobles and the high functionaries, the governing class 
of Russia. Stépane Arcadiévitch—*Stiva”—is Prince Oblonsky, 
and descended from Rurik, although to think of him as anything 
except “Stiva” is difficult. His air souriant, his good looks, his 
satisfaction ; his “ray,” which made the Tartar waiter at the club 
joyful in contemplating it; his pleasure in oysters and champagne, 
his pleasure in making people happy and in rendering services ; his 
need of money, his attachment to the French governess, his distress 
at his wife’s distress, his affection for her and the children; his emo- 
tion and suffused eyes, while he quite dismisses the care of providing 
funds for household expenses and education ; and the French attach- 
ment, contritely given up to-day only to be succeeded by some 
other attachment to-morrow—no, never, certainly, shall we come to 
forget Stiva, Anna, the heroine, is Stiva’s sister. His wife Dolly 
(these English diminutives are common among Count Tolstoi’s ladies) 
is daughter of the Prince and Princess Cherbatzky, grandees who 
show us Russian high life by its most respectable side; the Prince, 
in particular, is excellent—-simple, sensible, right-feeling ; a man of 
dignity and honour. His daughters, Dolly and Kitty, are charming. 
Dolly, Stiva’s wife, is sorely tried by her husband, full of anxieties 
for the children, with no money to spend on them or herself, poorly 
dressed, worn and aged before her time. She has moments of 
despairing doubt whether the gay people may not be after all in the 
right, whether virtue and principle answer ; whether happiness does 
not dwell with adventuresses and profligates, brilliant and _per- 
fectly dressed adventuresses and profligates, in a land flowing with 
roubles and champagne. But in a quarter of an hour she comes 
right again and is herself—a nature straight, honest, faithful, lov- 
ing, sound to the core; such she is and such she remains; she can 
be no other. Her sister Kitty is at bottom of the same temper, but 
she has her experience to get, while Dolly, when the book begins, 
has already acquired hers. Kitty is adored by Levine, in whom we 
are told that many traits are to be found of the character and history 
of Count Tolstoi himself. Levine belongs to the world of great 
people by his birth and property, but he is not at all a man of the 
world. He has been a reader and thinker, he has a conscience, he 
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has public spirit and would ameliorate the condition of the people, 
he lives on his estate in the country, and occupies himself 
zealously with local business, schools, and agriculture. But he is 
shy, apt to suspect and to take offence, somewhat impracticable, out 
of his element in the gay world of Moscow. Kitty likes him, but 
her fancy has been taken by a brilliant guardsman, Count Wronsky, 
who has paid her attentions. Wronsky is described to us by Stiva ; 
he is “one of the finest specimens of the jeunesse dorée of St. Peters- 
burgh ; immensely rich, handsome, aide-de-camp to the emperor, 
great interest at his back, and a good fellow notwithstanding ; more 
than a good fellow, intelligent besides and well read—a man who 
has a splendid career before him.” Let us complete the picture by 
adding that Wronsky is a powerful man, over thirty, bald at the 
top of his head, with irreproachable manners, cool and calm, but a 
little haughty. A hero, one murmurs to oneself, too much of the 
Guy Livingstone type, though without the bravado and exaggera- 
tion. And such is, justly enough, perhaps, the first impression, an 
impression which continues all through the first volume; but 
Wronsky, as we shall see, improves towards the end. 

Kitty discourages Levine, who retires in misery and confusion. 
But Wronsky is attracted by Anna Karénine, and ceases his atten- 
tions to Kitty. The impression made on her heart by Wronsky was 
not deep ; but she is so keenly mortified with herself, so ashamed, 
and so upset that she falls ill, and is sent with her family to winter 
abroad. ‘There she regains health and mental composure, and dis- 
covers at the same time that her liking for Levine was deeper than 
she knew, that it was a genuine feeling, a strong and lasting one. 
On her return they meet, their hearts come together, they are 
married; and in spite of Levine’s waywardness, irritability, and 
unsettlement of mind, of which I shall have more to say presently, 
they are profoundly happy. Well, and who could help being happy 
with Kitty ? So I find myself adding impatiently. Count Tolstoi’s 
heroines are really so living and charming that one takes them, 
fiction though they are, too seriously. 

But the interest of the book centres in Anna Karénine. She is 
Stiva’s sister, married to a high official at St. Petersburg, Alexis 
Karénine. She has been married to him nine years, and has one 
child, a boy named Serge. The marriage had not brought happiness 
to her, she had found in it no satisfaction to her heart and soul, she 
had a sense of want and isolation; but she is devoted to her boy, 
occupied, calm. The charm of her personality is felt even before 
she appears, from the moment when we hear of her being sent for as 
the good angel to reconcile Dolly with Stiva. Then she arrives at 
the Moscow station from St. Petersburg, and we see the grey eyes with 
their long eyelashes, the graceful carriage, the gentle and caressing 
smile on the fresh lips, the vivacity restrained but waiting to break 
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through, the fulness of life, the softness and strength joined, the 
harmony, the bloom, the charm. She goes to Dolly, and achieves, 
with infinite tact and tenderness, the task of reconciliation. At a 
ball a few days later, we add to our first impression of Anna’s 
beauty, dark hair, a quantity of little curls over her temples and at 
the back of her neck, sculptural shoulders, firm throat, and beautiful 
arms. She is in a plain dress of black velvet with a pearl necklace, a 
bunch of forget-me-nots in the front of her dress, another in her 
hair. This is Anna Karénine. 

She had travelled from St. Petersburg with Wronsky’s mother ; 
had seen him at the Moscow station, where he came to meet his 
mother, had been struck with his looks and manner, and touched by 
his behaviour in an accident which happened while they were in the 
station toa poor workman crushed by a train. At the ball she meets 
him again; she is fascinated by him and he by her. She had been 
told of Kitty’s fancy, and had gone to the ball meaning to help 
Kitty ; but Kitty is forgotten or at any rate neglected; the spell 
which draws Wronsky and Anna is irresistible. Kitty finds herself 
opposite to them in a quadrille together :— 

‘She seemed to remark in Anna the symptoms of an over-excite- 
ment which she herself knew from experience—that of success. Anna 
appeared to her as if intoxicated with it. Kitty knew to what to 
attribute that brilliant and animated look, that happy and trium- 
phant smile, those half-parted lips, those movements full of grace 
and harmony.” 

Anna returns to St. Petersburg, and Wronsky returns there at the 
same time ; they meet on the journey, they keep meeting in society, 
and Anna begins to find her husband, who before had not been 
sympathetic, intolerable. Alexis Karénine is much older than 
herself, a bureaucrat, a formalist, a poor creature; he has con- 
science, there is a root of goodness in him, but on the surface and 
until deeply stirred he is tiresome, pedantic, vain, exasperating. 
The change in Anna is not in the slightest degree comprehended 
by him; he sees nothing which an intelligent man might in such 
a case see, and does nothing which an intelligent man would do. 
Anna abandons herself to her passion for Wronsky. 

I remember M. Nisard saying to me many years ago at the Ecole 
Normale in Paris, that he respected the English because they are 
une nation qui sait se géner—people who can put constraint on 
themselves and go through what is disagreeable. Perhaps in 
the Slav nature this valuable faculty is somewhat wanting; a 
very strong impulse is too much regarded as irresistible, too 
little as what can be resisted and ought to be resisted, however 
difficult and disagreeable the resistance may be. In our high 
society with its pleasure and dissipation, laxer notions may to 
some extent prevail; but in general an English mind will be 
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startled by Anna’s suffering herself to be so overwhelmed and irre- 
trievably carried away by her passion, by her almost at once regard- 
ing it, apparently, as something which it was hopeless to fight against. 
And this I say irrespectively of the worth of her lover. Wronsky’s 
gifts and graces hardly qualify him, one might think, to be the 
object of so instantaneous and mighty a passion on the part of a woman 
like Anna. But that is not the question. Let us allow that these 
passions are incalculable ; let us allow that one of the male sex scarcely 
does justice, perhaps, to the powerful and handsome guardsman and 
his attractions. But if Wronsky had been even such a lover as 
Alcibiades or the Master of Ravenswood, still that Anna, being 
what she is and her circumstances being what they are, should show 
not a hope, hardly a thought, of conquering her passion, of escap- 
ing from its fatal power, is to our notions strange and a little 
bewildering. 

I state the objection; let me add that it is the triumph of Anna’s 
charm that it remains paramount for us nevertheless; that throughout 
her course, with its failures, errors, and miseries, still the impression 
of her large, fresh, rich, generous, delightful nature, never leaves us 
—keeps our sympathy, keeps even, I had almost said, our respect. 

To return to the story. Soon enough poor Anna begins to expe- 
rience the truth of what the Wise Man told us long ago, that “ the 
way of transgressors is hard.” Her agitation at a steeplechase 
where Wronsky is in danger attracts her husband’s notice and pro- 
vokes his remonstranee. He is bitter and contemptuous. In a 
transport of passion Anna declares to him that she is his wife no 
longer ; that she loves Wronsky, belongsto Wronsky. Hard at first, 
formal, cruel, thinking only of himself, Karénine, who, as I have 
said, has a conscience, is touched by grace at the moment when 
Anna’s troubles reach their height. He returns to her to find her 
with a child just born to her and Wronsky, the lover in the house and 
Anna apparently dying. Karénine has words of kindness and for- 
giveness only. The noble and victorious effort transfigures him, 
and all that her husband gains in the eyes of Anna, her lover, 
Wronsky, loses. Wronsky comes to Anna’s bedside, and standing 
there by Karénine, buries his face in his hands. Anna says to him, 
in the hurried voice of fever :— 

“Uncover your face; look at that man; he is a saint. Yes, 
uncover your face; uncover it,’ she repeated with an angry air. 
‘ Alexis, uncover his face; I want to see him.’ 

“ Alexis took the hands of Wronsky and uncovered his face, dis- 
figured by suffering and humiliation. 

“*Give him your hand; pardon him.’ 

“ Alexis stretched out his hand without even seeking to restrain 
his tears. 

“«Thank God, thank God!’ she said; ‘all is ready now. How 
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ugly those flowers are,’ she went on, pointing to the wall-paper; 
‘they are not a bit like violets. My God, my God! when will all 
this end? Give me morphine, doctor—I want morphine. Oh, my 
God, my God!’” 
She seems dying, and Wronsky rushes out and shoots himself, 
And so, in a common novel, the story would end. Anna would die, 
Wronsky would commit suicide, Karénine would survive, in possession 
of our admiration and sympathy. But the story does not always end so 
in life; neither does it end so in Count Tolstoi’s novel. Anna recovers 
from her fever, Wronsky from his wound. Anna’s passion for 
Wronsky reawakens, her estrangement from Karénine returns. Nor 
does Karénine remain at the height at which in the forgiveness scene 
we saw him. He is formal, pedantic, irritating. Alas! even if he 
were not all these, perhaps even his pince-nez, and his rising eyebrows, 
and his cracking finger-joints, would have been provocation enough. 
Anna and Wronsky depart together. They stay for a time in Italy, 
then return to Russia. But her position is false, her disquietude 
incessant, and happiness is impossible for her. She takes opiun 
every night, only to find that “not poppy nor mandragora shall 
ever medicine her to that sweet sleep which she owed yesterday.” 
Jealousy and irritability grow upon her ; she tortures W ronsky, she 
tortures herself. Under these trials W ronsky, it must be said, comes 
out well, and rises in our esteem. His love for Anna endures ; he 
behaves as our English phrase is, “like a gentleman”’; his 
patience is in general exemplary. But then Anns, let us remember, 
is to the last, through all the fret and misery, still Anna; always 
with something Which charms; nay, with something, even, some- 
thing in her nature, which consoles and does good. Her life, how- 
ever, was becoming impossible under its existing conditions. A 
trifling misunderstanding brought the inevitable end. After a 
quarrel with Anna, Wronsky had gone one morning into the country 
to see his mother; Anna summons him by telegraph to return at 
once, and receives an answer from him that he cannot return before 
ten at night. She follows him to his mother’s place in the country, 
and at the station hears what leads her to believe that he is not 
coming back. Maddened with jealousy and misery, she descends 
the platform and throws herself under the wheels of a goods train 
passing through the station... It is over—the graceful head 
untouched, but all the rest is a crushed, formless heap. Poor Anna! 


We have been in a world which misconducts itself nearly as much 
as the world of a French novel all palpitating with “ modernity.” 
But there are two things in which the Russian novel—Count Tolstoi’s 
novel at any rate—is very advantageously distinguished from the type 
of novel now so much in request in France. In the first place, there 
is no fine sentiment, at once tiresome and false. We are not told to 
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believe, for example, that Anna is wonderfully exalted and ennobled 
by her passion for Wronsky. The English reader is thus saved from 
many a groan of impatience. The other thing is yet more important. 
Our Russian novelist deals abundantly with criminal passion and with 
adultery, but he does not seem to feel himself owing any service to 
the goddess Lubricity, or bound to put in touches at this goddess’s 
dictation. Much in Anna Karénine is painful, much is unpleasant, 
but nothing is of a nature to trouble the senses, or to please those 
who wish their senses troubled. This taint is wholly absent. In 
the French novels where it is so abundantly present its baneful effects 
do not end with itself. Burns long ago remarked with deep truth 
that it petrifies feeling. Let us revert for a moment to the powerful 
novel of which I spoke at the outset, Madame Bovary. Undoubtedly 
the taint in question is present in Madame Bovary, although to 
a much less degree than in more recent French novels, which 
will be in every one’s mind. But Madame Bovcary, with this 
taint, is a work of petrified feeling; over it hangs an atmo- 
sphere of bitterness, irony, impotence; not a personage in the 
book to rejoice or console us; the springs of freshness and 
feeling are not there to create such personages. Emma Bovary 
follows a course in some respects like that of Anna, but where, in 
Emma Bovary,is Anna’scharm? The treasures of compassion, tender- 
ness, insight, which alone, amid such guilt and misery, can enable 
charm to subsist and to emerge, are wanting to Flaubert. He is 
cruel, with the cruelty of petrified feeling, to his poor heroine; he 
pursues her without pity or pause, as with malignity ; he is harder 
upon her himself than any reader even, I think, will be inclined 
to be. 

But where the springs of feeling have carried Count Tolstoi, since 
he created Anna ten or twelve years ago, we have now to see. 

We must return to Constantine Dmitrich Levine. Levine, as I 
have already said, thinks. Between the age of twenty and that of 
thirty-five he had lost, he tells us, the Christian belief in which he 
had been brought up, a loss of which examples nowadays abound 
certainly everywhere, but which in Russia, as in France, is among 
all young men of the upper and cultivated classes more a matter of 
course, perhaps, more universal, more avowed, than it is with us. 
Levine had adopted the scientific notions current all round him ; talked 
of cells, organisms, the indestructibility of matter, the conservation 
of force, and was of opinion, with his comrades of the university, that 
religion no longer existed. But he was of a serious nature, and the 
question what his life meant, whence it came, whither it tended, 
presented themselves to him in moments of crisis and affliction with 
irresistible importunity, and getting no answer, haunted him, 
tortured him, made him think of suicide. 

Two things, meanwhile, he noticed. One was, that he and his 
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university friends had been mistaken in supposing that Christian 
belief no longer existed; they had lost it, but they were not all the 
world. Levine observed that the persons to whom he was most 
attached, his own wife Kitty amongst the number, retained it and 
drew comfort from it; that the women generally, and almost the 
whole of the Russian common people, retained it and drew comfort from 
it. The other was, that his scientific friends though not troubled, like 
himself, by questionings about the meaning of human life, were 
untroubled by such questionings not because they had got an answer 
to them, but because, entertaining themselves intellectually with the 
consideration of the cell theory, and evolution, and the indestructi- 
bility of matter, and the conservation of force, and the like, they 
were satisfied with this entertainment and did not perplex them- 
selves with investigating the meaning and object of their own life 
at all. 

But Levine noticed further that he himself did not actually 
proceed to commit suicide ; on the contrary he lived on his lands 
as his father had done before him, busied himself with all the 
duties of his station, married Kitty, was delighted when a son was 
born to him. Nevertheless he was indubitably not happy at bottom, 
restless and disquieted, his disquietude sometimes amounting to 
agony. 

Now on one of his bad days he was in the field with his peasants, 
und one of them happened to say to him, in answer to a question from 
levine why one farmer should in a certain case act more humanely 
than another: ‘Men are not all alike; one man lives for his belly, 
like Mitiovuck, another for his soul, for God, like old Plato.’”! 
“What do you call,” cried Levine, “ living for his soul, for God ?” 
The peasant answered: “It’s quite simple—living by the rule of 
God, of the truth. All men are not the same, that’s certain. You 
yourself, for instance, Constantine Dmitrich, you wouldn’t do wrong 
by a poor man.” Levine gave no answer but turned away with 
the phrase, living by the rule of God, of the truth, sounding in his ears. 

Then he reflected that he had been born of parents professing 
this rule, as their parents again had professed it before them ; that 
he had sucked it in with his mother’s milk; that some sense of it, 
some strength and nourishment from it had been ever with him although 
he knew it not; that if he had tried to do the duties of his station 
it was by help of the secret support ministered by this rule; that if 
in his moments of despairing restlessness and agony, when he was 
driven to think of suicide, he had yet not committed suicide, it was 
because this rule had silently enabled him to do his duty in some 
degree, and had given him some hold upon life and happiness in 
consequence, 

The words came to him as a clue of which he could never again 


(1) A common name among Russian peasants. 
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lose sight, and which with full consciousness and strenuous endea- 
your he must henceforth follow. He sees his nephews and nieces 
throwing their milk at one another and scolded by Dolly for it. 
He says to himself that these children are wasting their subsistence 
because they have not to carn it for themselves and do not know its 
value, and he exclaims inwardly: “I, a Christian, brought up in the 
faith, my life filled with the benefits of Christianity, living on these 
benefits without being conscious of it, I, like these children, I have 
been trying to destroy what makes and builds up my life.” But now 
the feeling has been borne in upon him, clear and precious, that 
what he has to do is to be good ; he has “cried to J/im.” What will 
come of it ? 

“T shall probably continue to get out of temper with my coach- 
man, to go into useless arguments, to air my ideas unseasonably ; [ 
shall always feel a barrier between the sanctuary of my soul and the 
soul of other people, even that of my wife ; I shall always be holding 
her responsible for my annoyances and feeling sorry for it directly 
afterwards. I shall continue to pray without being able to explain 
to myself why I pray ; but my inner life has won its liberty ; it will 
no longer be at the mercy of events, and every minute of my 
existence will have a meaning sure and profound which it will be 
in my power to impress on every single one of my actions, that of 
being good.” 

With these words the novel of Anna Kuarénine ends. But in 
Levine’s religious experiences Count Tolstoi was relating his own, and 
the history is continued in three autobiographical works translated 
from him, which have within the last two or three years been published 
in Paris: Ma Confession, Ma Religion, and Que Faire. Our author 
announces further, “two great works,” on which he has spent six 
years: one a criticism of dogmatic theology, the other a new transla- 
tion of the four Gospels, with a concordance of his own arranging. 
The results which he claims to have established in these two works 
are, however, indicated sufficiently in the three published volumes 
which I have named above. 

These autobiographical volumes show the same extraordinary pene- 
tration, the same perfect sincerity, which are exhibited in the author’s 
novel. As autobiography they are of profound interest, and they are 
full, moreover, of acute and fruitful remarks. I have spoken of the 
advantages which the Russian genius possesses for imaginative 
literature. Perhaps for biblical exegesis, for the criticism of religion 
and its documents, the advantage lies more with the older nations of 
the West. They will have more of the experience, width of know- 
ledge, patience, sobriety, requisite for these studies; they may pro- 
bably be less impulsive, less heady. 

Count Tolstoi regards the change accomplished in himself during 
the last half-dozen years, he regards his recent studies and the ideas 
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which he has acquired through them, as epoch-making in his life and 
of capital importance. “ Five years ago faith came to me; I believed 
in the doctrine of Jesus, and all my life suddenly changed. I ceased 
to desire that which previously I desired, and, on the other hand, I took 
to desiring what I had never desired before. That which formerly 
used to appear good in my eyes appeared evil, that which used to 
appear evil appeared good.” 

The novel of Anna Karénine belongs to that past which Count Tolstoi 
has left behind him ; his new studies and the works founded on them 
are what is important ; light and salvation are there. Yet I will ven- 
ture to express my doubt whether these works contain, as their contri- 
bution to the cause of religion and to the establishment of the true 
mind and message of Jesus, much that had not already been given or 
indicated by Count Tolstoi in relating, in Anna Karénine, Levine's 
mental history. Points raised in that history are developed and 
enforced ; there is an abundant and admirable exhibition of know- 
ledge of human nature, penetrating insight, fearless sincerity, wit, 
sarcasm, eloquence, style. And we have too the direct autobiography of 
a man not only interesting to us from his soul and talent, but highly 
interesting also from his nationality, position, and course of proceed- 
ing. But to light and salvation in the Christian religion we are not, 
I think, brought very much nearer than in Levine’s history. I ought 
to add that what was already present in that history seems to me of 
high importance and value. Let us see what it amounts to. 

I must be general and I must be brief ; neither my limits nor my 
purpose permit the introduction of what is abstract. But in Count 
Tolstoi’s religious philosophy there is very little which is abstract, 
arid. The idea of /ifeis his master idea in studying and establish- 
ing religion. He speaks impatiently of St. Paul as a source, in common 
with the Fathers and the Reformers, of that ecclesiastical theology 
which misses the essential and fails to present Christ’s gospel 
aright. Yet Paul’s “ law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus freeing 
me from the law of sin and death” is the pith and ground of all 
Count Tolstoi’s theology. Moral life is the gift of God, is God, and 
this true life, this union with God to which we aspire, we reach 
through Jesus. We reach it through union with Jesus and by 
adopting his life. This doctrine is proved true for us by the life in 
God, to be acquired through Jesus, being what our nature feels after 
and moves to, by the warning of misery if we are severed from it, the 
sanction of happiness if we findit. Of the access for ws, at any rate, 
to the spirit of life, us who are born in Christendom, are in touch, 
conscious or unconscious, with Christianity, this is the true account. 
Questions over which the churches spend so much labour and time— 
questions about the Trinity, about the godhead of Christ, about the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, are not vital; what is vital is the 
doctrine of access to the spirit of life through Jesus. 
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Sound and saving doctrine, in my opinion, this is. It may be 
gathered in a great degree from what Count Tolstoi had already 
given us in the novel of Anna Kurénine. But of course it is greatly 
developed in the special works which have followed. Many of these 
developments are, I will repeat, of striking force, interest, and value. 
In Anna Karénine we had been told of the scepticism of the upper and 
educated classes in Russia. But what reality is added by such an 
anecdote as the following from Ma Confession :— 

“T remember that when I was about eleven years old we had a 
visit one Sunday from a boy, since dead, who announced to my 
brother and me, as great news, a discovery just made at his public 
school. This discovery was to the effect that God had ne existence, 
and that everything which we were taught about him was pure inven- 
tion.” 

Count Tolstoi touched, in Anna Kurénine, on the failure of science 
to tell a man what his life means. Many a sharp stroke does he add 
in his latter writings :— 

“Development is going on, and there are laws which guide it. 
You yourself are a part of the whole. Having come to understand 
the whole so far as is possible, and having comprehended the law of 
development, you will comprehend also your place in that whole, you 
will understand yourself. 

“In spite of all the shame the confession costs me, there was a 
time, I declare, when I tried to look as if I was satisfied with this 
sort of thing!” 

But the men of science may take comfort from hearing that 
Count Tolstoi treats the men of letters no better than them, although 
he is a man of letters himself :— 

“The judgment which my literary companions passed on life was 
to the effect that life in general is in a state of progress, and that in 
this development we, the men of letters, take the principal part. 
The vocation of us artists and poets is to instruct the world; and to 
prevent my coming out with the natural question, ‘What am I, and 
what am I to teach ?’ it was explained to me that it was useless to 
know that, and that the artist and the poet taught without per- 
ceiving how. I passed for a superb artist, a great poet, and conse- 
quently it was but natural I should appropriate this theory. I, the 
artist, the poet—I wrote, I taught, without myself knowing what. 
I was paid for what I did. I had everything: splendid fare and 
lodging, women, society; I had da gloire. Consequently, what I 
taught was very good. This faith in the importance of poetry and 
of the development of life was a religion, and I was one of its 
priests—a very agreeable and advantageous office. 

“ And I lived ever so long in this belief, never doubting but that 
it was true!” 

The adepts of this literary and scientific religion are not numerous, 
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to be sure, in comparison with the mass of the people, and the mass 
of the people, as Levine had remarked, find comfort still in the old 
religion of Christendom ; but of the mass of the people our literary 
and scientific instructors make no account. Like Solomon and 
Schopenhauer, these gentlemen, and “ society ” along with them, are, 
moreover, apt to say that life is, after all, vanity: but then they 
all know of no life except their own. 

“Tt used to appear to me that the small number of cultivated, rich, 
and idle men, of whom I was one, composed the whole of humanity, 
and that the millions and millions of other men who had lived and are 
still living were not in reality men at all. Incomprehensible as it now 
seems to me, that I should have gone on considering life without sce- 
ing the life which was surrounding me on all sides, the life of huma- 
nity ; strange as it is to think that I should have been so mistaken, 
and have fancied my life, the life of the Solomons and the Schopen- 
hauers, to be the veritable and normal life, while the life of the 
masses was but a matter of no importance—strangely odd as this 
seems to me now, so it was, notwithstanding.” 

And this pretentious minority, who call themselves “ society,” 
“the world,” and to whom their own life, the life of ‘ the world,” 
seems the only life worth naming, are all the while miserable! 
Our author found it so in his own experience :— 

“In my life, an exceptionally happy one from a worldly point of 
view, I can number such a quantity of sufferings endured for thie 
sake of ‘the world,’ that they would be enough to furnish a martyr 
for Jesus. All the most painful passages in my life, beginning with 
the orgies and duels of my student days, the wars I have been in, 
the illnesses, and the abnormal and unbearable conditions in which 
I am living now—all this is but one martyrdom endured in the name 
of the doctrine of the world. Yes, and I speak of my own life, 
exceptionally happy from the world’s point of view. 

“Let any sincere man pass his life in review, and he will perceive 
that never, not once, has he suffered through practising the doctrine 
of Jesus ; the chief part of the miseries of his life have proceeded 
solely from his following, contrary to his inclination, the spell of the 
doctrine of the world.” ; 

On the other hand, the simple, the multitudes, outside of this 
spell, are comparatively contented :— 

“In opposition to what I saw in our circle, where life without faith is 
possible, and where I doubt whether one in a thousand would confess 
himself a believer, I conceive that among the people (in Russia) there 
is not one sceptic to many thousands of believers. Just contrary to what 
I saw in our circle, where life passes in idleness, amusements, and dis- 
content with life, I saw that of these men of the people the whole life 
was passed in severe labour, and yet they were contented with life. 
Instead of complaining like the persons in our world of the hardship 
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of their lot, these poor people received sickness and disappointments 
without any revolt, without opposition, but with a firm and tranquil 
confidence that so it was to be, that it could not be otherwise, and 
that it was all right.” 

All this is but development, sometimes rather surprising, but 
always powerful and interesting, of what we have already had in the 
pages of Anna Karénine. And like Levine in that novel, Count 
Tolstoi was driven by his inward struggle and misery very near to 
suicide. What is new in the recent books is the solution and cure 
announced. Levine had accepted a provisional solution of the diffi- 
culties oppressing him ; he had lived right on, so to speak, obeying 
his conscience, but not asking how far all his actions hung together 
and were consistent :— 

“ He advanced money to a peasant to get him out of the clutches 
of a money-lender, but did not give up the arrears due to himself ; 
he punished thefts of wood strictly, but would have scrupled to 
impound a peasant’s cattle trespassing on his fields; he did not pay 
the wages of a labourer whose father’s death caused him to leave 
work in the middle of harvest, but he pensioned and maintained his 
old servants ; he let his peasants wait while he went to give his wife 
a kiss after he came home, but would not have made them wait while 
he went to visit his bees.” 

Count Tolstoi has since advanced to a far more definite and strin- 
gent rule of life—the positive doctrine, he thinks, of Jesus. It is the 
determination and promulgation of this rule which is the novelty in 
our author’s recent works. He extracts this essential doctrine, or rule 
of Jesus, from the Sermon on the Mount, and presents it in a body of 
commandments—-Christ’s commandments ; the pith, he says, of the 
New Testament, as the Decalogue is the pith of the Old. These all- 
important commandments of Christ are ‘‘ commandments of peace,” 
and five in number. The first commandment is: ‘“ Live in peace 
with all men ; treat no one as contemptible and beneath you. Not 
only allow yourself no anger, but do not rest until you have dissi- 
pated even unreasonable anger in others against yourself.” The 
second is: ‘ No libertinage and no divorce; let every man have one 
wife and every woman one husband.” The third: “ Never on any 
pretext take an oath of service of any kind; all such oaths are 
imposed for a bad purpose.” The fourth: ‘Never employ force 
against the evil-doer; bear whatever wrong is done to you without 
opposing the wrong-doer or seeking to have him punished.” The 
fifth and last: “‘ Renounce all distinction of nationality ; do not admit 
that men of another nation may ever be treated by you as enemies ; 

love all men alike as alike near to you; do good to all alike.” 

If these five commandments were qeaelly observed, says Count 
Tolstoi, all men would become brothers. Certainly the actual 
society in which we live would be changed and dissolved. Armies 
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and wars would be renounced ; courts of justice, police, property, 
would be renounced also. And whatever the rest of us may do, Count 
Tolstoi at least will do his duty and follow Christ’s commandments 
sincerely. He has given up rank, office, and property, and earns 
his bread by the labour of his own hands. “I believe in Christ’s 
commandments,” he says, ‘and this faith changes my whole former 
estimate of what is good and great, bad and low, in human life.” 
At present, ‘“‘ Everything which I used to think bad and low—the 
rusticity of the peasant, the plainness of lodging, food, clothing, 
manners—all this has become good and great in my eyes. At pre- 
sent I can no longer contribute to anything which raises me exter- 
nally above others, which separates me from them. I cannot, as 
formerly, recognise either in my own case or in that of others any 
title, rank, or quality beyond the title and quality of man. I cannot 
seek fame and praise; I cannot seek a culture which separates 
me from men. I cannot refrain from seeking in my whole existence 
—in my lodging, my food, my clothing, and my ways of going on 
with people—whatever, far from separating me from the mass of 
mankind, draws me nearer to them.” 

Whatever else we have or have not in Count Tolstoi, we have at 
least a great soul and a great writer. In his biblical exegesis, in the 
criticism by which he extracts and constructs his Five Command- 
ments of Christ which are to be the rule of our lives, I find much 
which is questionable along with much which is ingenious and 
powerful. But I have neither space, nor, indeed, inclination, to 
criticise his exegesis here. The right moment, besides, for criticising 
this will come when the “two great works,” which are in prepara- 
tion, shall have appeared. 

For the present I limit myself to a single criticism only—a general 
one. Christianity cannot be packed into any set of commandments. 
As I have somewhere or other said, “Christianity is a source ; no 
one supply of water and refreshment that comes from it can be 
called the sum of Christianity. It is a mistake, and may lead to 
much error, to exhibit any series of maxims, even those of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as the ultimate sum and formula into which 
Christianity may be run up.” ; 

And the reason mainly lies in the character of the founder of 
Christianity and in the nature of his utterances. Not less important 
than the teachings given by Jesus is the temper of their giver, his 
temper of sweetness and reasonableness, of epiciketa. Goethe calls 
him a Schwdrmer, a fanatic; he may much more rightly be called 
an opportunist. But he is an opportunist of an opposite kind from 
those who in politics, that “wild and dreamlike trade” of insin- 
cerity, give themselves this name. They push or slacken, press their 
points hard or let them be, as may best suit the interests of their 
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self-aggrandisement and of their party. Jesus has in view simply 
“the rule of God, of the truth.” But this is served by waiting 
as well as by hasting forward, and sometimes served better. 

Count Tolstoi sees rightly that whatever the propertied and 
satisfied classes may think, the world, ever since Jesus Christ came, 
is judged ; ‘“‘a new earth” is in prospect. It was ever in prospect 
with Jesus, and should be ever in prospect with his followers. And 
the ideal in prospect has to be realised. ‘Ii ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” But they are to be done through a 
great and widespread and long-continued change, and a change of 
the inner man to begin with. The most important and fruitful 
utterances of Jesus, therefore, are not things which can be drawn up 
as a table of stiff and stark external commands, but the things which 
have most soul in them; because these can best sink down into our 
soul, work there, set up an influence, form habits of conduct, and 
prepare the future. The Beatitudes are on this account more 
helpful than the utterances from which Count Tolstoi builds up his 
Five Commandments. The very secret of Jesus, “He that loveth his 
life shall lose it, he that will lose his life shall save it,’’ does not 
give usa command to be taken and followed in the letter, but an idea 
to work in our mind and soul, and of inexhaustible value there. 

Jesus paid tribute to the government and dined with the publi- 
cans, although neither the empire of Rome nor the high finance of 
Judea were compatible with his ideal and with the “new earth” 
which that ideal must in the end create. Perhaps Levine’s provi- 
sional solution, in a society like ours, was nearer to “ the rule of God, 
of the truth,’”’ than the more trenchant solution which Count Tolstoi 
has adopted for himself since. It seems calculated to be of more use. 
I do not know how it is in Russia, but in an English village the 
determination of “our circle” to earn their bread by the work of 
their hands would produce only dismay, not fraternal joy, amongst 
that ‘‘majority ” who are so earning it already. ‘There are plenty 
of us to compete as things stand,” the gardeners, carpenters, and 
smiths would say, “Pray stick to your articles, your poetry, and 
nonsense ; in manual labour you will interfere with us, and be taking 
the bread out of our mouths.” 

So I arrive at the conclusion that Count Tolstoi has perhaps not 
done well in abandoning the work of the poet and artist, and that 
he might with advantage return to it. But whatever he may do in 
the future, the work which he has already done, and his work in religicn 
as well as his work in imaginative literature, is more than sufficient 
to signalise him as one of the most marking, interesting, and sym- 
pathy-inspiring men of our time—an honour, I must add, to Russia, 
although he forbids us to heed nationality. 
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THE THAMES. 


Since the Norman Conquest the river Thames, glorious river as it 
is, has been one of the great plagues of London. From the period 
when a fosse or ditch, called in the end the Fleet Ditch, first began 
to surround the wall of the City of London, the Thames, as the 
receptacle of this foul tributary and of many after tributaries equally 
foul, has been literally and sentimentally in bad odour always with 
the metropolitan community. The pollution of the Thames is in- 
deed a wonderful piece of history, to which various classes of people 
have contributed something descriptive and definitive. The Carme- 
lite Friars, the Friar preachers, and the Bishop of Salisbury com- 
plain to the King and the Parliament in 1290 that the putrid exhala- 
tions rising from the sewage which is on its way to the Thames from 
the Fleet river are so strong that they are the cause of the death of 
many of the brethren, and actually destroy the odour of the incense on 
the altars. In the great plague of London in 1593, eleven thousand 
five hundred persons die from the plague, one-third of whom lived 
on the borders of the great ditch which disembogued into the Thames. 
In the plague year of 1625 the deaths from the epidemic number 
twenty-five thousand four hundred and seventeen, upwards of a seventh 
of which took place in the same localities. Coming down many 
centuries to a great epidemic, not of Black Death, but of the newer 
plague of our own century, Cholera, we find a repetition of the same 
complaint against the pollution of the great river. In the year 1854 
a London physician and sanitarian of distinguished eminence, the 
late Dr. John Snow, is found, by the historian, systematically at work 
tracing out, by a new inquiry, the danger of the river as a source of 
the disease. Snow shows that polluted water which has been sent 
into the stream is allowed, still polluted, to be brought back to the 
London people for them to drink and become thereby poisoned of 
cholera poison. He finds two water companies, extant at that time, 
bringing water for drink into London houses from the Thames, but 
under differing conditions. One company goes high up the river 
for its source, and purifies fairly the supply which it afterwards cir- 
culates. The other company comes low down near to the great city for 
its source, and does not purify its supply sufficiently before it circu- 
lates it. The result is, as he informs us, that out of two hundred and 
eighty-six fatal attacks of cholera occurring in the south districts of 
London, supplied with water by these two companies, the areas of 
supply being the same, the proportion of fatal cases to each ten 
thousand houses fed by those companies were, in the houses having 
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the worst supply, as seventy-one to five in those having the 
better supply. And at this hour, although no great epidemic 
like black death or cholera is raging, there remains a complaining 
spirit, which finds expression on all sides, in relation to the dangers 
which must follow unless proper and wholesale measures be taken to 
purify and to secure purification of the Thames, by a system that 
shall be perfect in its details and permanent in its operation. Poli- 
tical events of a more immediate and as it seems of a more pressing 
kind hold urgent complaint for the moment in check: but it is for 
a moment——no more. 


PRiMITIVE SupPLiks. 

The idea of preventing the Thames from becoming a source of 
danger to London has been present in the minds of Londoners 
during all historical time. Dangers have been recognised, and the 
remedies—it may even be said the preventive remedies—have been 
suggested, and to some extent carried out. Attempts have been 
made to prevent the casting of polluted materials into the river ; 
and as far back as the reign of Henry VIII. so earnest was the pur- 
pose of enforcing this practice that fines were laid on those who 
should throw any soilage or offal into the stream. To prevent the 
introduction of such impurities into the river during the night lights 
were ordered to be placed on the river, and open boats, receiving all 
the sewage and offal, were to convey it to whatever place the City 
authorities should direct. It will be shown further on that this 
suggestion, in a little different form, is one of the measures which 
will in all probability have to be repeated in true practical working 
and method. 

Another set of attempts for the same purpose of purification were 
based on the endeavour to supply the people of London with water, for 
drinking and for other domestic purposes, from wells and other 
sources away from the river, and to let the waters, so brought in, 
escape, after they have performed their service, by tunnels or sewers 
into the river. In this way the river, it was supposed, would become 
the grand scavenger of the city, and would bear away all impurities 
to the sea without bringing any back to the city. 

In the early days of the metropolis an arrangement of the kind 
named was extremely natural and easy, for the different wells and 
brooks were at the doors of the people. The River of Wells, after- 
wards called Turnmill brook, supplied Cripplegate and Aldersgate ; 
a branch or tributary of it gave water to Old Bourne ; Wall brook, 
entering by Moorgate, ran into the great river, feeding the people on 
its way; Long bourne took its rise in Fenchurch and ran westwardly 
by Lombard as a swift current also to the river; while at the 
farther parts were numerous wells, from which the people drew 
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their water or raised it in fountains, ‘“‘sweete wholesome and cleere’”’— 
to wit, Holy- Well, Clerken- Well, and St. Clement’s Well. Some, more- 
over, who lived on the actual banks of the Thames went to the river 
for their waters of life, a privilege which they held hard and fast by 
for many a long day. The late admirable medical scholar, Dr. 
Francis Webb, F.S.A., who thirty years ago looked up for me, for 
the pages of the Journal of Public Health, many of the facts bearing 
on this topic, found that the first departure from the primitive me- 
thods named above took place in the reign of Henry III. By that 
time the primitive supplies were not sufficient “ that the poor may 
drink and the rich may dress their meat.” Water was, therefore, 
conveyed from the town of Tyburn—that is to say, from a spot near 
to and to the west of the place where the Marble Arch now stands— 
by great leaden pipes into the city. There, in West Cheap, a big 
leaden reservoir was erected and castellated with stone. 


ENGINEERING Prosects. 

The method of bringing in water from a distance through pipes 
into reservoirs was soon extended, and with the original or primitive 
supplies from brooks, wells, and the margin of the river, was con- 
tinued until the time of Elizabeth, when a third plan, that, namely, 
of lifting Thames water by machinery into the City, was shown to 
be practicable and was immediately adopted. Webb, following 
Stow, gives the credit of this invention of raising water to a Dutch- 
man named Peter Morris, in the year 1582. Morris forced the water of 
the Thames through pipes by a mill—“‘a most artificial forcier standing 
near to London Bridge.’”” The Lord Mayor and the Aldermen came 
down to view the mill of Peter Morris brought into action, and were, 
as well they might be, much surprised at seeing the ingenious 
Dutchman throw water over the steeple of St. Magnus. 

The success of Morris’s plan did not prevent the introduction of 
other and supplementary engineering schemes. It was proposed in 
the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth that a river should be cut 
towards the north of the City, in order to bring in a current to 
clean the sewers, open water courses, and drains; and an Act of 
Parliament was passed under the hand of the Queen for permitting 
this design to be accomplished. It was not, however, attempted 
until after her death. : 

Three years after the death of this sovereign (1606), the then 
Lord Mayor, Sir Leonard Halliday, went heartily into the design of 
bringing a new river into the City from the north side, for cleans- 
ing of sewers and ditches; his next successor in office, Sir John 
Wallis, seconded these efforts warmly; and although the river was 
not yet cut, flood-gates were set up at the Old Bourne and Fleet 
ditches, and the sewers were well cleansed. 
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The year 1613 was rendered memorable by the completion of 
the New River supply under the direction of Mr. afterwards Sir 
Hugh Middleton, whose name remains still amongst us as a house- 
hold word. The supply of water was taken from the springs of 
Chadwell and Amwell under Acts of 3 James I. cap. 18; and 4 
James I., cap. 12, the name of the company effecting the improve- 
ment being the Governor and Company of the New River, brought 
from Chadwell and Amwell to London. The Chadwell spring was 
near to Ware, in Hertfordshire, derived from deep wells sunk into the 
chalk in the parish of Great Amwell. A further supply was added 
from the river Lea, and from small springs which occurred in the 
course of the river as it was being cut. Later an additional supply 
was obtained from a watershed in the district of Northall. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the benefit which has been rendered 
to London by this piece of real and sound engineering work. It 
was a grand conception grandly carried out, the water at all times 
being peculiarly free of organic impurities and abundant in quantity. 
So far back as 1850 the quantity delivered to London was over 
seventeen millions of gallons per day, distributed to over eighty- 
five thousand houses, and yielding two hundred and four gallons per 
house. The one disadvantage attached to this supply of water has 
been its hardness. That derived from chalk beds in the Amwell 
district could not fail to have the quality of hardness, and has been 
suspected of causing, in a few who have partaken of it, enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, goétre. This suspicion requires more corrobo- 
ration than it has ever received before it can be accepted as true, 
and if aftera complete investigation it were found to be wholly 
true, it would be an infinitesimal fault by the side of the enormous 
benefit which the river has conferred on the community. 

On the completion of the New River, London possessed two 
lines of water supply founded on two different sanitary principles. 
In this there was no foregone intention, no principle. There was no 
sanitation that is to say in the scientific meaning of the term. 
Necessity was the first law, and that law was obeyed. The same has 
been the course of all sanitary advancements and nearly all the 
grave difficulties which beset advancements at the present spring 
from the causes named. Good and bad plans have been interwoven 
in the past so closely that it becomes all but impossible to separate 
them. They have each alike become mixed up with every kind of 
personal, municipal, and national interest until they remain as 
integral structures to remove one of which is to destroy the whole. 
If the plan of supplying London with water from sources external 
to the Thames, so well commenced by Sir Hugh Middleton and his 
friends, had been carried out exclusively from that time as London 
extended, the result now would have been triumphant for sanitation. 
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There would have been what Edwin Chadwick properly calls circu- 
lation. There would have been, from the feeding rivers, a steady 
flow of water into the great city, and there would have been from 
the Thames a stream by which all the used water would have been 
carried away to the sea; a steady circulation always in progress. 

The population of London increescd too rapidly to allow of water 
being brought to it from sources extraneous to the Thames. Yet 
many attempts were made to carry out this intent. As the new 
central parts of London, once the western parts, of which Bedford 
Square is the present centre, began to rise into importance, a splen- 
did scheme was proposed, and a petition in support of it was sent to 
Parliament, for bringing water to western London in a canal to be 
made navigable from the river Colne below Uxbridge to “ Mary- 
bone.” This design was on hand, according to the petition, for fifty 
years, and it was well devised. At a little distance from Uxbridge, 
on the London side, there was a famous mill called Hobart’s Mill, 
near to which the Colne divided into four branches—the Heatham, 
the Stanwell, the New or Hampton Court Cut, and the Old Cut, com- 
monly called the Duke of Somerset’s Cut. The proposition was to 
get the new supply from the Heatham branch. Out of the Heatham 
stream from the mill dam of a Mr. Bullock there was a cut which 
diverted a large volume of water to a mill held by a Mr. Finch of 
Staines, which volume of water went by the name of Finch’s Allow- 
ance. The proprietors proposed to buy Finch’s Mill, to shut up 
Finch’s Allowance, and to divert the water from the Colne by a 
second new river, starting from Hobart’s Mill near Drayton, to 
Tyburn, whence the conduits should pursue their way to the city. 
Had this river been cut it would have run from fifteen to twenty 
miles, passing near Drayton, Cranford, Hexton, Syon Hill, Ealing, 
Acton, Old Oak Common, Kensal Green, Paddington, and by 
Welling’s Farm to Tyburn, about two miles east of the old gravel 
pits, Kensington. 

The new inland canal thus described was not successful as a 
project. It was a splendid project, the opposition to which seems 
to have been very absurd. Its projectors urged that it was demanded 
as a protection against fire not less than as a pure supply of water 
for potable uses, but their pleas were jn vain. They were met by the 
objection that the new river would divert water from a tributary of 
the Thames to such an extent as to render the Thames unnavigable. 
Finally the whole project collapsed; how much to the loss of the new 
western and wealthy end of the metropolis any one may see who 
will take the trouble to think of the value of a fresh river supply 
of water pouring into Hyde Park every day of the year, to be 
carried whithersoever the ruling authorities might determine. 
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This was not to be. The Thames was too close at hand to admit 
of rival supplies, and in course of time residents on its banks, who 
had been accustomed to go to it to bring up water, began to engineer 
so as to raise water from it and systematically serve out the same 
from a common tank or reservoir. The people of Chelsea led the 
way. In Chelsea a Waterworks Company was incorporated, 8 Geo. I., 
cap. 26, under the style of the Governor and Company of Chelsea 
Waterworks. The water they sold was derived direct from the bed 
of the river near to Battersea. 

Lambeth followed Chelsea, and obtained a charter for a Water- 
works Company, 25 Geo. III., cap. 89. The Thames was here again 
the source of supply, but at a considerable distance from London. 
This company set indeed a good example. It went up to Thames 
Ditton for the source of the water it distributed. 

In the first eleven years of the present century the demand for 
water in the metropolis became so urgent that no fewer than five new 
companies were enrolled. These were the Vauxhall, 45 Geo, III. 
¢. 119, incorporated with the Southwark in 1846; source of supply 
the Thames at Battersea. The West Middlesex, 46 Geo. III. c. 119, 
source the Thames at Barnes. The East London, 47 Geo. III. 
ec. 72, source the river Lea. The Kent, 49 Geo. III. c. 189, source 
the river Ravensbourne. And the Grand Junction, 51 Geo. ITI. 
c. 169, source the Thames above Kew Bridge. To these com- 
panies, as an adjunct to those of the metropolis proper, should be 
added Hampstead, which dates back to 35 Henry VIII. cap. 10, 
and which derived its supply from its own springs, adding afterwards 
the springs of Ken Wood, and recently two artesian wells, with an 
occasional loan from the New River. 

[ have endeavoured in the above narrative to show in as brief a 
form as possible the manner in which the water supply of the metro- 
polis of Britain has been developed. The information I have given 
has so often been asked of me by general scholars, and by sanitarians 
who live abroad, I venture to hope that sanitarians at home will 
forgive me if to them the story is one retold. 

At this day the companies remain the same as they have long 
been in regard to name and sphere of distribution ; but it must be 
confessed in regard to them that they have very importantly im- 
proved the quality of the fluid they furnish by greater care in the 
process of filtration and by seeking in some instances better sources 
of supply. They have also done a very wise and prudent thing in 
appointing three distinguished chemists, Professors Crookes, Odling, 
and Tidy, to report regularly on the character of the water which is 
sent forth. The reports of ‘uese gentlemen on the water of the 
seven great companies, woen read by the side of the official Report 
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of Dr. Frankland, are satisfactory evidence of the pains taken to 
make a river, which below London is sufficiently dangerous, yield 
from its purer water above London a supply that is free from direct 
danger of pollution. 


Main DRAINAGE. 

When we collect together the reports, evidences, lectures, addresses, 
and papers which within the past quarter of a century have accumu- 
lated on the subject of the pollution of the Thames and of the risks 
which the inhabitants of London run from impure water supply, the 
steadiest and most industrious reader is fairly beaten. That at 
least is my fate. I have a large library on this one subject alone, 
useful and useless: useful as supplying references as to facts and 
opinions, useless as not affording in itself so much as one concise 
essay containing a faithful analytical argument. 

The main drainage scheme now in action was carried through 
after a very severe conflict, at a time when the scientific side of sani- 
tation was very little understood. All kinds of questions of th most 
dissimilar character were brought to the front. I remember on 
June 20th, 1863, being present when the local representatives of the 
parishes of London went to Crossness Point to see the completion of 
the mighty system of drainage, and to lunch together—with Mr. John 
Thwaites chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works as the pre- 
siding genius—in one of the sewers then newly constructed, and 
ready, as some said, “to commence its functions.” Everything on 
that occasion that could be predicted was, I believe, predicted, from 
all of which the then most pessimist prediction has alone turned out 
to be true, namely, that the gigantic works would prove to be a 
failure as gigantic as themselves. 

All the evidence which the library that has been accumulated since 
1863 reveals is to the effect stated above, and I should scarcely think 
there is one really candid man who, whatever may have been his 
opinion before the wonderful experiment was tried, would not now 
admit that the experiment has failed. 

It was believed by the supporters of the scheme that the six 
thousand miles of sewers would be cleared or cleansed of their con- 
tents each day as perfectly as the housemaid cleanses the grate or 
washes out the hand-basins. It was assumed that the removal of the 
sewage along the sewers would be so rapid that emanations of foul 
smells would be unknown. It was argued that the outfall of the 
sewage would be determinate; that the river would at all seasons 
and times be clear and free. It was foretold that the sewage cast 
forth would be utilizable ; and it is the fact that more than two or 
three speculative geniuses were then and there ready to contract for 
the purchase of it. A really amusing incident, of which I was 
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witness, occurred. At the main outlet a portion of sewage was 
allowed to flow through a temporarily constructed sewer into the 
river, and this little streamlet seemed to attract more attention 
than the massive works of the architect and builder. The late 
Washington Wilks, with Edwin Lankester and myself, watched 
with peculiar interest one enthusiast at this streamlet. He was cal- 
culating the loss that was bubbling away towards the devouring sea. 
He dolefully reckoned it up: “'Twopence a second, one hundred 
and twenty pence a minute, thirty pounds an hour! Look at it! 
look at it! there it goes; thirty pounds an hour.” “ Yes,” said tall 
chairman Thwaites, who passed just at the moment, “ yes, if you 
could catch it.”” From that hour it has been going at the same 
value, “if you could catch it,” but has never yet been caught. 

The praises of the main drainage scheme which thus resounded 
were opposed with equal force. Mr. Edwin Chadwick, who was at 
that time the leading authority in opposition, had all through 
the controversy been unmistakable in denunciation. To his mind 
it was the worst of schemes ever devised. It was a scheme for 
securing what he called sewers of deposit; it was costly to extrava- 
gance ; it was a certain means of charging the air of London with 
foulness ; it was a sure and certain way of blocking up the Thames 
with the refuse of London ; it was a necessary step towards the pol- 
lution of the water of the Thames, so as to render it dangerous, even 
under the most careful supervision, as a potable water ; and lastly, 
it was a dead loss of valuable material which, properly utilized, 
would yield daily an equivalent value to the metropolis of the milk 
of one hundred thousand cows. 

Mr. Chadwick has lived to see public opinion veering round to 
his side, and I can find little to urge against the present system, 
although it has been in existence for a quarter of a century, beyond 
what he said when he so strongly condemned it. All the minutes of 
evidence of the Commission of 1883 do not convey any condemna- 
tion more explicit or comprehensive than the short and incisive pre- 
diction of failure which the veteran chief of sanitary reform origin- 
ally uttered, as matter of everyday observation, whenever the scheme 
was discussed in his presence. 

The danger of casting soilage into the Thames, foreseen so far 
back as the reign of Henry VIIL., is, then, still before us, and the 
whole work of the main drainage of London has to be done over again 
before agua Londiniensis can ever be declared aqua pura. 

Before the present main drainage scheme was carried out the con- 
dition of London was no doubt perilous to the last degree. For long 
ages the cesspool, the ditch, and the imperfect sewer were the three 
chief receptacles of the soilage. These were supplemented by other 
temporary plans which had their day. Once in the fields of Bel- 
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gravia the soilage of parts of London was collected in Bristol barrels, 
and, so collected, was conveyed to the West Indian islands for ferti. 
lization of the land. The barrels were emptied of their contents, 
were washed, dried in the sun, and returned to their native country 
charged with sugar. In other parts contracts, I have been told, were 
made for the conveyance of the soilage to farms around London— 
particularly to farms on the western and north-western sides. In 
my early days I had as a patient an old farmer who lived near 
Turnham Green, who told me that his father with some other farmers 
whom he knew entered into regular contracts with the parochial 
authorities of London for the cartage of cesspoolage to their farms, 
and that the plan answered well as a means of obtaining good crops. 
Storage heaps of soilage were laid by with fresh mould over large 
spaces, and the land benefited. 

But in spite of cesspools and directed removal of soilage, the 
Thames was always polluted, more polluted it must be conceded 
than it has ever been since the adoption of the main drainage scheme, 
despite all its many and grievous faults. 


FAuLts OF THE SysTEM. 
What these faults of the main drainage scheme were, have often 


been related, but cannot be too often repeated until they are removed. 
I will point out the more important. 


I. 


In the first place the scheme was wrong and unscientific in prin- 
ciple. It was false from the foundation of it. The first thing that 
should have been insisted upon when it was determined to drain Lon- 
don properly, irrespective of cost, ought to have been to divide the 
sewage or soilage of evecy house with the water that is used fo 
household purposes, entirely from the storm water. The sen- 
tence or saying of Chadwick, which has now passed into a proverb, 
was “ The sewage to the land the rain to the river,” and a neater or 
more correct expression could not possibly have been framed. It is 
one which should be posted up in the office of every sanitary autho- 
rity ; it is one that should be taught in every school; and if in the 
London drainage plan it had been acted upon, London, I believe, 
would by this time have been a model health city, in so far as drain- 
age is concerned, At the same time the Thames would have been 
saved from impurity, and there might have been reservoirs of rain- 
water always stored for every laundry in and around the metropolis. 

But beyond these matters of purification there would have been 
easily brought about the enormous advantage of economy from the 
practical utilization of the sewage. The sewage now is killed for all 
practical purposes of fertilization by the water which is wanted to 
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carry it off. The quantity of water required in the house for merely 
flushing the drains and sewers is preposterously large, cud to that is 
added the rainfall. In dry weather these supplies of water are in- 
adequate, and in such weather we get as result those sewers of depo- 
sit which were so faithfully and confidently predicted. The sewage 
consequently is doubly ruined. It charges the Thames with obstruc- 
tive putridity, and it goes into the sea so damaged that it can support 
no fertility even there, whilst it is utterly lost to the land. 


Il. 


The construction of enormous sewers for the conveyance of so 
much soilage and water led to another necessity, called popularly the 
ventilation of the sewers. This consisted of the plan of making 
openings from the sewers into the streets in order to give vent to 
the accumulated gases of decomposition which are being constantly 
generated by the decomposition of the soilage matter which remains 
in the sewers and which the water flushing, whether from the 
houses or from rain or storm water, or from both, is not able to bear 
away. ‘To all who fully understood the true principles of town and 
river cleansing, this one provision of sewer ventilation into the 
streets of the city was a sufficient condemnation of the whole prin- 
ciple that was being carried out with such elaborate and costly care. 
It is absurd to suppose that the millions of inhabitants of a great 
city should be compelled to inhale from day to day the putrid 
emanations rising from the sewerage of their houses. Yet such was 
the danger introduced into the plan, and such danger still remains, 
the persistent record, through the most sensitive and remindful of 
the five senses, of the huge blunder that has been perpetrated. In 
wide and open places like Portland Place the sense of smell may fail 
to detect the mischief of the blunder, except on days when the air is 
practically stagnant ; but in close streets, where from the crowding 
of the population the danger is most imminent, the evidence of the 
danger is rarely absent ; nay is, indeed, so often and so strikingly 
present, that the wonder why the results of impure air are so tame 
as they are is the wonder of wonders, and is the only possible excuse 
for calmly accepting a hazard so great and so persistently at the 
doors of the multitude. 

The danger does not, moreover, rest at the point named, the open- 
ing of the common sewer into the common thoroughfare. In order to 
prevent the return of sewer air into private houses, many of the 
better-class people have, from prudent motives of self-preservation, 
guarded their own domiciles in the most jealous manner from the 
back entrance of poisonous gases, by inventing, if it may be so 
expressed, a sort of back staircase for allowing the poison to mount 
into the sky attics of their neighbours. These wise and far-seeing 






















































$10 THE THAMES. 
people have well trapped their drains leading into the common 
sewer, and then, to make assurance doubly sure, have carried a ven- 
tilating tube on the house side of the trap from the main drain to 
the top of the house, so as to enable every emanation from the drain 
to ascend and distribute itself into the open air at the roof level, 
The law of diffusion of gases by which, as it is said, gases act as 
vacuums to each other, comes into work in this experiment on a 
grand scale, and it must be admitted relieves what would otherwise 
be a ghastly calamity. The greatest bell jar in existence, the open 
canopy overhead, distributes rapidly the foul gases, and by wide- 
spreading brings them practically to naught. Yet even the cternal 
bell jar is not always sufficiently active. I know a house from the 
tube of which the bell jar acts at times so indifferently that the 
emanations from the house into the air inform the neighbours whence 
the wind is blowing without any reference to the weather; and so 
badly did this plan answer for the ventilation of cesspools in London, 
that it was once stopped on the authority of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, by the Government of the day. It is, as a matter of course, 
a stupid expedient, the result of one bad expedient taking up the 
burthen of another, the whole bad from the bottom and quite 
unworthy of a scientific engineering age. 


Ill. 

A third fault in the main drainage scheme which was to purify 
alike the air we breathe in London and the water we drink, was that 
it did not fully carry out its own design. It constructed great works, 
but it left little ones to their fate. Streets were sewered, but houses 
were not drained. Thousands of houses in the metropolis, after the 
completion of the main drainage, were left exactly in the same 
danger as before. Great drains, operating like actual cesspools, were 
left unemptied in large houses, and so imperfectly connected with 
the new sewers that the sewers were to them useless. Twelve years 
ago in a house, the lease of which I myself bought, I found a splen- 
didly constructed drain eighteen inches square, and extending along 
the whole basement from back to front, over sixty feet, absolutely 
filled with solid soilage along its entire length. The drain, too, 
did not directly open into the common sewer, but into a compound 
drain like a cesspool that was common to several other houses. In 
short, the house stood over a cesspool. And, when a committee of 
the Society of Arts undertook an inquiry, a few years ago, into the 
house-drainage of one or two districts, so extensive did it find the 
existence of this same kind of evil that it brought its investigation to a 
close abruptly, from a sense of the risk it was running in disclosing 


so many sources of serious danger without being provided with the 
means for securing a remedy. 
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Accident sometimes discloses these evils. During the past summer 
the blockage of a local sewer in Marylebone, during an unusual flow 
of rain, caused a sewer deluge into a large number of houses. The 
traps were lifted up, the soil-pipes leaked under the pressure that 
was thrown upon them, and sewer water in some large basements 
was several inches deep. The excessive fall of rain diluted the 
sewerage to such adegree that direct evil was in this instance escaped 
from; but nothing could more determinately have proved the funda- 
mental error of the system intended for purification, which now pre- 
vails in the first city of the world. 
IV. 

There were many other faults, but the fourth and last which I 
shall name has relation to the water supply in its connection with 
the drainage of the house: It was well known, even in the pre- 
scientific days of sanitation, that an intermittent system of water 
supply was incompatible with any efficient method for carrying 
away from the houses of the people the soilage of the people to any 
distance whatever. It was contended for, over and over again, that 
reform in drainage must, to be permanently useful, be taken in hand 
with, and only with, reform in water service. A constant water 
service for a constant drainage service was the argument which the 
best sanitary scholars of the time never ceased to urge. A correct 
balance between the flushing power of the water service and the 
size of the tubular conduit that had to be cleansed by the push 
or flow of water was considered to be a necessity if purification of the 
houses was to be accepted as the grand object of the innovation. <A 
steady and constant supply of water, a supply measured out and 
weighed out for the precise requirements of the building ; a soil pipe 
and main drain leading from the house of just sufficient size to 
enable the water steadily to cleanse it ; a sewer of just sufficient size 
to be always full and always flushed by the natural quantity of water 
required by the houses which fed it; these were the conditions 
which were demanded by those who felt that the purification of the 
London air and water should from the first be done well and 
consistently in proper return for the gigantic sum expended upon 
the undertaking. In the principle thus contended for there was 
nothing but what was common sense itself, and what in other depart- 
ments was perfectly well understood. The gunners had long before 
found out that to make a small charge of powder carry effectively 
the gun-barrel must have its bore diminished and the rifle must 
take the place of the musket. Here it was contended that to make 
the water of the house carry away the sewage the bore of the sewer 
must be reduced so that the force of the flushing should have full 
effect. 
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The common-sense suggestion thus advanced was, however, entirely 
cast aside, and on the excuse that provision must be made for the 
escape of intermittent storm water, tunnels were excavated into 
which the regular outfalls of cleansing water were altogether 
powerless and absurd. ‘“ You might as well try to clean a hogshead 
with a bottle-brush as that there big sewer witb that uhere dribble of 
water,” was the opinion which a sewer man gave to me in respect 
to one of these follies; and the man was perfectly correct in his 
criticism, homely as it may seem to the reader. 

In spite of all argument, all reason, the blunder was carried out 
to its completion. The water for domestic consumption was doomed 
to be left in cisterns, there to find contamination from the close air of 
the close houses ; doomed to go out in pops to cleanse great tunnels 
conveying the most dangerously rich product which man possesses, 
to be lost altogether as a treasure and to be transferred altogether 
into a danger. 

Recently we have seen performed a political practical joke. The 
Houses of the Legislature have made themselves exceptionally free 
from the main drainage blunder. Let all London remain in its 
impurity, but let the Houses of Parliament be excepted! Who 
would not be a member of Parliament? Once these favoured repre- 
sentatives of the people protected themselves from common debt by 
virtue of their exalted position; now they shelter themselves from 
the last great debt by virtue of the same privilege. Let us outside 
take hope from the fact. Charity beginning at home sometimes 
extends. It may do so in sanitation. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Weare brought now face to face with the question, What shall 
we do? We have seen how the present difficulties have been caused 
up to a certain point by necessity ; we have detected many errors 
of omission and commission, each strikingly acute and surprising; 
we have gathered, I hope, a fair view of what is required to be done. 
Now we want to know how to do it. 

It is quite childish to wait, pitiful to hear the argument on which 
the plea for waiting is defended. ‘“ London in all her history was 
never so healthy as now, never had so low a death-rate, never before 
wore so clean a pinafore.” It is true. But it is all a matter of pinafore. 
London looks cleaner from the outside without any doubt, and may 
be cleaner deeper down than when she was a city of cesspools. Yet 
she is anything but clean, and her lower death-rate is due to other 
causes than her system of sewerage or the purity of her king of 
rivers. The immense structural changes in London, the demolition 
of the old centres of vice, dirt, and disease, the opening of new 
streets and squares, the improved education of the people, the whole- 
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some and capacious schoolrooms for the children, the greater number 
of playgrounds, the daily increasing temperance of the masses, the 
readier means of transit from town to courtry, the better feeding 
and clothing, the larger opportunities for recreation ; these are the 
influences which have reduced the death-rate, not the purification of 
the drains and sewers or the sweetening of the beautiful river. 
London, in short, is healthier in regard to all forms of soe*xi danger 
and social disease, barring those diseases which are of epidemic 
type, and which when they appear are the pestilent testimonies of the 
deepest-rooted evils. London is 12+ nrevared for any great epidemic, 
nor will she be until she is soundly sanitary iro her very foun- 
dations, and the minds of Londoners ought never to rest until this 
position is fully achieved. 

Fortunately the work to be determined upon is now well understood, 
and whatever social difficulties there may be in carrying it out the 
scientific necessities are perfectly definite and clear. 

Three necessary measures must be applied. 

Under London must be made absolutely pure. 

The Thames must be freed from all contaminations that can 
admix with it. 

The supply of water to London must be constant, abundant with- 
out being excessive, always fresh, always pure, and always ready for 
every purpose for which water is required. 

To make his under London sweet and pure the Londoner must at once 
face the question of drainage reform in the most radical sense. He 
must be prepared, if he be a householder, to commence with his own 
house, whenever he is called upon so to do, in accordance with the per- 
fected scheme, which insists that every house shall drain itself without 
interfering with or in the slightest degree tainting its neighbours. 
He must have his drains so laid that they shall be small enough to 
be thoroughly cleansable at every moment by the water which is 
simply required in his household, aided by the pneumatic exhaustion 
which transforming every closet, every sink, every gulley into 
an exhaust ventilator, shall draw air from the room or place in 
which it is situated down into the drain instead of disseminating 
noxious exhalations into the air above. This is all as easy of accom- 
plishment as it is effective in action. 

The main drain of the house must have no encumbering traps, no 
ventilating tubes going up the house to pollute the upper air, but 
must be conveyed asa tube hermetically sealed in its course into 
the sewer which is to take the soilage and ordinary water of the 
house to its destination. The one obligation of the householder as 
an individual will here end, except, of course, that he will be bound to 
keep his sewage pipes in order, as he now keeps his gas and water- 
pipes. 
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The sanitary will have its part to play. It will have authority to 
arrange by a combined effort to bring, through a series of carefully 
sealed conduits, all soilage from the houses to a proper number of 
centralized reservoirs from which no emanations can escape, into 
which all the soilage can be drawn by the exhaust process, in which 
the soil can be stored and from which it can be sent, for final distri- 
bution to the land, after transformation in the laboratory of nature, 
as a land healer and restorer and a supplier of wholesome food. 

In the laying out of the mechanism for the collection of soilage 
advantage may well be taken of some parts of the present huge system 
of drainage, because, bad as that system is in a sanitary point of view 
at the present moment, the credit of good engineering in an engineer’s 
point of view must, I have always understood, be allowed to it. As 
a laying out, therefore, as a mapped plan, it would be quite available 
for the new service. It can be used in some instances with telling 
advantages. For over a thousand miles of distance the new sewers 
separating the soil water from the storm water could probably be 
laid within the large sewers without opening the ground above, and 
in all cases of putting in the new and small sewers the present levels 
might be adopted. A great part of the work, in fact, would be found 
executed and ready for the new plan, by which the soilage could be 
gathered into its reservoirs, and the storm water scientifically or artifi- 
cially shedded, ready to be stored as soft water for laundry, domestic, 
or public use, or ready to pass unpolluted in its natural course to the 
river. 

London treated in this manner by the skilled engineer would be 
the best drained city in the world. No house would for one moment 
retain its own contamination; the air would penetrate into the 
depths below and the citizens would be ventilated from the heavens 
above instead of the earth beneath. Ina very short time it would be 
found possible to include the smoke or excretion of the fires with the 
soil or excretion of the houses, and the purification over head and 
under foot would be complete. 

The last act in regard to removal of the soilage is the emptying 
the reservoirs receiving and holding the soilage. I can sce no 
difficulty on this score. To return to the system which was intro- 
duced in the reign of Henry VIII. ; to have on the river thoroughly 
air-tight barge-tanks into which the soilage could be drawn, and 
which, filled with their cargo, could be steamed out to sea to go to 
different parts of the coast, or even to go, as in the old time, to 
distant lands for agricultural or horticultural purposes, would be as 
practical a plan as need be suggested. If for any cause this were 
reasonably objected to there are canals running through the 
country along which the soil-barges could be borne to convenient 
centres for treatment and utilization. Or, with our present perfect 
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railway system and night trains there is every facility for clearing 
the metropolis every twenty-four hours of its life of all that is offen- 
sive and dangerous to itself, but inoffensive and most valuable to 
the lands to which it lawfully belongs, and which call for it as the 
starving man cel!» for food that he may continue to live and help to 
make life. 

With under London pure, with the soilage of London diverted 
from the Thames, the great river would be purified to the height of 
purification almost solely by the operation of laws of purification 
which are now simply allowed to lapse because the pollution of it, 
the wholesale pollution of it, by the outcast of sewage is permitted 
to go on. It is an observation which every acute sanitarian makes, 
that impurity yields interest on impurity. Let the governing powers 
of any institution, great or small, be impure, unsanitary, and of a 
certainty all under them follow in the same line. A housewife 
who is careless of sanitary laws has, by necessity, servants equally 
faulty, 2 house and household, by necessity, unwholesome. The 
managers of a parish or town who are careless of sanitary laws have 
officers who are also careless, an unhealthy town, a high death-rate. 
And in like manner, custodians of a river, mighty as the Thames 
itself, reckless as to the extent to which they shall pollute the river, 
will have others equally careless, a river by necessity impure, and 
from its impurity a source of persistent discredit and danger. 

The Londoner of the future, in facing the great practical improve- 
ment he will feel it his duty to complete, will have to decide 
ultimately whether he will continue to go to the Thames for his water 
supply for domestic purposes or whether he will so far extend the 
New River plan as to do away out and out with the Thames supply. 
The fifty millions of gallons which at present he draws daily for his 
supplies from the different companies are derived from two sources, 
A, the Thames, B, sources external to the Thames, the latter yielding, 
say a fourth more than the former. He will have to consider 
whether he will save his Thames altogether, or find it most con- 
venient to trust to his Thames altogether, and draw from that source 
alone. 

He has been often tempted to go to a distance for his water supply. 
Twenty years ago Mr. John Frederic Bateman, C.E., F.R.S., with 
most seductive skill, tempted him to go to the river Severn for his 
water. From the delectable mountains which give birth to the 
tributaries from whence the Severn flows, from the flanks of 
the ranges of the Cader Idris and Plynlimmon in North Wales, Mr. 
Bateman promised London two hundred and twenty millions of gallons 
of-water per day—water pure in quality as that of Loch Katrine; 
water situated on the Upper and Lower Silurian formations ; water 
which could be stored in magnificent reservoirs constructed on 
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natural sites ; water which would come from an elevation that would 
supply nearly the whole of the metropolitan district by gravitation 
alone; and, water which would be conveyed from its starting points 
a hundred and eighty-three miles from the metropolis by works 
so simple in their construction as to present no difficulties of an 
engineering kind, at a cost not exceeding £71,000 per million 
gallons for the first instalment of one hundred and twenty million 
gallons, or £49,300 per million when the full quantity was 
obtained. 

A little later Messrs. Willoughby Hemans and Richard Hassard 
tempted the Londoners with a yet grander scheme. These engineers 
proposed to go to a distance of two hundred and fifty instead of a 
hundred and eighty-three miles. They found in the mountain ranges 
of the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland, draining into 
the Rivers Lowther, Kamont, and Greta, and adjoining the lakes of 
Haweswater, Ullswater, and Thirlmere, all the attributes of a locality 
from which an enormous amount of the finest possible water could 
be obtained, the existing lakes being easily and at small expense 
adaptable to form’ immense reservoirs of conservancy and storage, at 
convenient altitudes for the water to be drawn off and convey ed by 
gravitation to London. These engineers further proposed to supply 
all the great centres of life, on the way, from the lakes to London, 
the cost of the project complete for furnishing London with two 
hundred and fifty millions of gallons per day being laid at a sum of 
£12,200,000. 

These are the two grandest plans that have been suggested in 
order to relieve the Thames from the task of supplying the metropolis 
with the first necessity of life, but many other plans of minor pre- 
tensions, having the same intentions and design, have at various times 
been brought forward. Another has been >roposed for taking all 
the water supply of London from the Thames exclusively, from a 
point near to Henley, with a canal or watercourse passing by Dray- 
ton, and following very much the same line as that proposed a 
hundred years ago, when the Colne was about to be tapped near 
Hobart’s Mill. 

A great deal might be said on all these topics, and there is 
very much to be said in favour of the projects for conveying 
water from Wales or from Westmoreland into London, instead of 
drawing it from the Thames. The idea that there is any fear of 
the supply from the Thames showing failure, although it has been 
urged, may be put aside, for, as the illustrious chemists Graham, 
Millar, and Hoffman reported to Sir George Grey in 1851, the 
advantages of the present source are enhanced by the circumstance 
that the attainable supply from the Thames is of remarkable unifor- 
mity and may be said to be unlimited, the average volume which 
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passes Richmond daily being eight hundred millions of gallons, or 
sixteen times the amount that is actually required for the metro- 
politan service, and the source of supply being from spongy chalk 
strata, “which possess an enormous water capacity, and answer the 
purpose of an equalising reservoir, the discharge of water from the 
chalk being nearly independent of season.” 

Supply from the Thames may, therefore, be depended on, and I 
do not think it is just to urge that it is of bad quality. All the 
grievous fault that has been found with Thames water up to the 
present time is the fault of pollution. The contamination with 
organic matter removed, the water is fairly good, and certainly from 
my own personal knowledge of it and use of it for over thirty-six years 
I should say, as a physician, that I have never observed any quality 
of it that would compare unfavourably with water of other sources. 
It is true that coming from the chalk it is rather hard, but this quality 
admits of being easily rectified by the softening process which in 
Canterbury, and in some other places on a smaller scale, is carried out 
thoroughly and answers well. Quantity and fair quality are present in 
the water of the Thames, and as the river is in the heart of London we 
might therewith be content. The reporters, however, to whom refer- 
ence was made above, add an argument against the Thames supply 
which has long been and stillisin favour of a change. They insist that 
if the supply be from the river, it should be taken at a spot above 
the tidal influences. They also indicate that in a river running past 
many towns and large villages resting on its banks, there is always, 
notwithstanding every care, some danger of contamination. They 
add to this objection another, that the river during floods is liable to 
turbidity from natural discolouration ; and yet another, that in the 
latter part of autumn and the early part of winter it is particularly 
liable to contamination from the extensive decomposition of vegetable 
matter in the highly cultivated district through which it flows,—a 
disadvantage which it shares with all rivers that do not originate in 
a barren, non-retentive soil. 

It is the brightest of outlooks for future London to forecast it as a 
perfectly drained city with its river running through it receiving its 
storm waters, refreshing it with its currents, beautifying it and 
extending its beauty, but not feeding it from its own bosom. The 
fulfilment of this promise lies with a coming generation. It is our 
duty to go quickly and vigorously to work at the difficulties 
which more immediately beset us; to cut off from the river every 
source of contamination; to lay the foundations of health in the 
foundations of our mighty dwelling-places; and, to permit the Thames 
to be the test of our success by the purity of its~surface and the 
sweetness of its tide. 

BensaMin Warp Ricnarpson. 
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LITERATURE presents us with no more pathetic figure of a waif or 
stray than that of the poor little Circassian slave whom her friends 
called Mademoiselle Aissé¢. But interesting and touching as is the 
romance of her history, it is surpassed by the rare distinction of her 
character and delicacy of her mind. Placed in the centre of the 
most depraved society of modern Europe, protected from ruin by 
none of those common bulwarks which proved too frail to sustain the 
high-born virtues of the Tencins and the Parabéres, exposed by her 
wit and beauty to all the treachery of fashionable Paris unabashed, 
this little Oriental orphan preserved an exquisite refinement of 
nature, a conscience as sensitive as a nerve. If she had been dévote, 
if she had retired to a nunnery, the lesson of her life would have 
been less wholesome than it is; we may go farther and admit that 
it would be less poignant than it is but for the single frailty of her 
conduct. She sinned once, and expiated her sin with tears; but in 
an age when love was reduced to a caprice and intrigue governed by 
cynical maxims, Aissé’s fault, her solitary abandonment to a sincere 
passion, almost takes the proportions of a virtue. Mr. Ruskin has 
somewhere recommended Swiss travellers who find themselves physi- 
cally exhausted by the pomp of Alpine landscape, to sink on their 
knees and concentrate their attention on the petals of a rock-rose. 
In comparison with the vast expanse of French literature the pre- 
tensions of Aissé are little more than those of a flower, but she has 
no small share of a flower’s perfume and beauty. 

In her lifetime Mademoiselle Aissé associated with some of the 
great writers of her time. Yet if any one had told her that she 
would live in literature with such friends as Montesquieu and Des- 
touches her modesty would have been overwhelmed with con- 
fusion. She made no pretensions to being a blue-stocking ; she 
would have told us that she did not know how to write a page. An 
exact coeval of hers was the sarcastic and brilliant young man who 
called himself Voltaire; he was strangely gentle to Aissé, but she 
would have been amazed to learn that he would long survive her, 
and would annotaie her works in his old age. Her works! Her 
only works, she would have told us, were the coloured embroideries 
with which, in some tradition of a Turkish taste, she adorned her 
own rooms in the Hotel Ferriol. Notwithstanding all this, no history 
of French literature would have any pretensions to completeness if it 
omitted Aissé’s name. Among all the memoir-writers, letter-writers, 
and pamphleteers of the early eighteenth century she stands in some 
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respects pre-eminent. As a correspondent pure and simple there is 
a significance in the fact that her life exactly fills the space between 
the death of Sévigné, which occurred when Aissé was about two 
years old, and the birth of L’Espinasse, which happened a few months 
before Aissé’s death. During this period of nearly forty years no 
woman in France wrote letters which could be placed beside theirs 
except our Circassian, They form a singularly interesting trio; and 
if Aiss¢ can no more pretend to possess the breadth of vision and 
rich imagination of Madame de Sévigné than to command the incom- 
parable accent of passion which cries through the correspondence of 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, she has qualities which are not un- 
worthy to be named with these,—an exquisite sincerity, an observa- 
tion of men and things which could hardly be more picturesque, a 
note of pensive and thrilling tenderness, and a candour which melts 
the very soul to pity. 

In the winter of 1697 or spring of 1698, a dissipated and eccentric 
old bachelor, Charles de Ferriol, Baron d’Argental, who was French 
Envoy at the court of the Grand Vizier, bought a little Circassian 
child of about four years old in one of the bazaars of Constantinople. 
He had often bought slaves in the Turkish market before, and not to 
the honour of his memory. But this time he was actuated by a 
genuine kindly impulse. He was fifty-one years of age; he did not 
intend to marry, and he seems to have thought that he would supply 
himself with a beautiful daughter for the care of his old age. Sainte- 
Beuve, with his unfailing intuition, insisted on this interpretation, 
and since his essay was written, in 1846, various documents have 
turned up, proving beyond a doubt that the intentions of the Envoy 
were parental. The little girl said that her name was Haidée. She 
preserved in later life an impression of a large house, and many 
servants running hither and thither. Her friends agreed to consider 
her as the daughter of a Circassian prince, and the very large price 
(1,500 livres) which M. de Ferriol paid for her, as well as the 
singular distinction of her beauty, to some extent supports the 
legend. In August, 1698, M. de Ferriol, who had held temporary 
missions in Turkey for seven years, was recalled to France, to be 
sent out again as French ambassador to the Porte in 1699. He 
brought his little Circassian orphan with him, and placed her in the 
charge of his sister-in-law, Madame de Ferriol, in Paris. She was 
immediately christened as Charlotte Haidée, but she preserved 
neither of these names in ordinary life; Charlotte was dropped at 
once, and Haidée on the lips of her new French relations became the 
softer Aissé. 

Aissé’s adopted aunt, as we may call her, Madame de Ferriol, was 
a very fair average specimen of the fashionable lady of the Regency. 
She belonged to the notorious family of Tencin, whose mark on the 
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early part of the eighteenth century is so ineffaceable. Of Madame 
de Ferriol it may be said by her defenders that she was not so openly 
scandalous as her sister the Canoness, who appears in a very curious 
light in the letters of Aissé. Born in 1674, Madame de Ferriol was 
still quite a young woman, and her sons, the Marquis de Pont-de- 
Veyle and Comte d’Argental, were little children, fit to become the 
playmates of Aissé. Indeed these two boys were regarded almost as 
the Circassian’s brothers, and the family documents speak of all three 
as “nos enfants.” She was put to school—it is believed, from a 
phrase of her own, “ Je viens de me ressouvenir’’—with the Nouvelles 
Catholiques, a community of nuns, whose house was a few doors 
away from the Hotel Ferriol, and there for a few years we may 
suppose her to have passed the happy life of a child. From this life 
she herself, in one of the most charming of her letters, draws aside 
the curtain for a moment. In 1731 some gossip accused her of a 
passion for the Duc de Gesvres, and her jealous mentor in Geneva 
wrote to know if there was any truth in the report. Aissé, then 
about thirty-seven years of age, wrote back as follows :-— 


“I admit, Madame, notwithstanding your anger and the respect which 
I owe you, that I have had a violent fancy for M. le Duc de Gesvres, and that 
IT even carried this great sin to confession. It is true that my confessor did not 
think it necessary to impose any penance on me. I was eight years old when 
this passion began, and at twelve I laughed at the whole affair, not that I 
did not still like M. de Gesvres, but that I saw how ludicrous it had been of me 
to be so anxious to be talking and playing in the garden with him and his 
brothers. He was two or three years older than I, and we thought ourselves a 
great deal more grown up than the rest. We liked to be conversing while 
the others were playing at hide-and-seek. We set up for reasonable people ; 
we met regularly every day : we never talked about love, for the fact was that 
neither of us knew what that meant. The window of the little drawing-room 
opened upon a balcony, where he often came; we made signs to each other; 
he took us out to see the fireworks, and often to Saint Ouen. As we were 
always together, the people in charge of us began to joke about us and 
it came to the ears of my aga (the Ambassador), who, as you can imagine, 
made a fine romance out of all this. I found it out; it distressed me; I 
thought that, as a discreet person, I ought to watch my own behaviour, and 
the result was that I persuaded myself that I must really be in love with M. 
de Gesvres. I was dévote, and went to confession; I first mentioned all my 
little sins, and then I had to mention this big sin; I could scarcely make up 
my mind to do so, but as a girl that had been well brought up, I determined to 
hide nothing. I confessed that I was in love with a young man. My director 
seemed astonished : he asked me how old he was. I told him he waseleven. He 
laughed, and told me that there was no penance for that sin; that I had only 
to keep on being a good girl, and that he had nothing more to say to me for 
the time being.” 


It is like a page of Hans Andersen; there is the same innocence, 
the same suspicion that all the world may not be so innocent. 

The incidents of the early womanhood of Aissé are known to us 
only through an anonymous sketch of her life, printed in 1787, when 
her Lefters first appeared. This short life, which has been attributed 
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to Mademoiselle Rieu, the grand-daughter of the lady to whom the 
letters were addressed, informs us that Aissé was carefully educated, 
so far as the head went, but more than neglected in the lessons of the 
heart. ‘“ From the moment when Mademoiselle Aissé began to lisp,” 
says this rather pedantic memoir, “she heard none but dangerous 
maxims. Surrounded by voluptuous and intriguing women, she was 
constantly being reminded that the only occupation of a woman 
without a fortune ought to be to secure one.’’ But she found pro- 
tectors. The two sons of Madame de Ferriol, though themselves no 
better than their neighbours, guarded her as though she had really 
been their sister; and in her own soul there were no germs of the 
fashionable depravity. When she was seventeen, her “aga” came 
back from his long exile in Constantinople, broken in health, even, 
it is said, more than a little disturbed in intellect. To the annoyance 
of his relatives he nourished the design of being made a cardinal; he 
was lodged, for safety’s sake, close to the family of his brother. From 
Ferriol’s return in 1711, to his death in 1722, we have considerable 
difficulty in realising w hat Aissé’s existence was. 

There is some reason to suppose that it was Lord Bolingbroke who 
first perceived the exceptional charm of Aissé’s mind. When the 
illustrious English exile came to France in 1715, he was almost 
immediately deawn into the society of the Hotel Ferriol. One of 
Aissé’s kindest friends was that wise and charming woman, the 
Marquise de Villette, whom Bolingbroke somewhat tardily married 
about 1720, and it was doubtless through her introduction that he 
became intimate with Madame de Ferriol. As early as 1719 Boling- 
broke writes of Aissé as of an intimate friend, and speaks of her as 
threatened by a “ disadvantageous metamorphosis,” by which he 
probably refers to an attack of the small-pox. It appears to have 
been during a visit to the chateau of Lord and Lady Bolingbroke that 
Aissé first met Voltaire ; and later on we shall see that these persons 
played a singular but very important part in the drama of her life. 
There seems no doubt that, however little Madame de Villette and 
Lord Bolingbroke could claim the white flower of a spotless life, they 
were judicious and useful friends at this perilous moment of her 
career. Aissé’s beauty, which was extraordinary, and her dubious 
social station, made the young Circassian peculiarly liable to attack 
from the men of fashion who passed from alcove to alcove in search 
of the indulgence of some ephemeral caprice. The poets turned 
their rhymes in her honour, and one of their effusions, that of the 
Swiss Vernet, was so far esteemed that it was engraved fifty years 
afterwards underneath her portrait. It may thus be paraphrased :— 

‘* Aisse’s beauty is all Greek, 
Yet was she wise in youth to borrow 
From France the charming tongue we speak, 
And wit, and airs that banish sorrow: 
VOL, XLII. N.S. 3H 
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A theme like this deserves a verse 
As warm and clear as mine is cold, 

For has there been a heart like hers 
Since our Astrean age of gold *”’ 


Aissé received all this homage unmoved. The Duke of Orleans 
one day met her in the salon of Madame de Parabére, was enchanted 
with her beauty, and declared his passion to Madame de Ferriol. To 
the lasting shame of this woman, she agreed to support his claims, 
and the Regent imagined that the little Greek would fall an easy 
prey. To his amazement, and to the indignation of Madame de 
Ferriol, he was indignantly repulsed ; and when further pressure was 
brought to bear upon her, Aissé threatened to retire at once toa 
convent if the proposition was so much as repeated. She was one of 
the principal attractions of Madame de Ferriol’s salon, and, says the 
memoir, “as Aissé was useful to her, fearing to lose her, she con- 
sented, though most unwillingly, to say no more to her” about the 
Duke. This was but one, though certainly the most alarming, of the 
traps set for her feet in the brilliant and depraved society of her 
guardians. The habitual life of the Tencins and Parabéres of 1720 
was something to us quite incredible. Such a “moral dialogue” as 
Le Hasard au Coin du Feu would be rejected as the dream of a licen- 
tious satirist, if the memoirs and correspondence of the Cidalises and 
the Clitandres of the age did not fully convince us that the novelists 
merely repeated what they saw around them. We must bear in 
mind what an extraordinary condition of roseate semi-nudity this 
politest of generations lived in, to understand the excellence as well 
as the frailty of Aissé. We must also bear in mind, when our 
Puritan indignation is ready to carry us away in profuse condemna- 
tion of this whole society, that extremely shrewd remark of Duclos: 
“Le peuple francais est le seul peuple qui puisse perdre ses mecurs 
sans se corrompre.” 

In 1720 the old ex-ambassador fell i... Aissé immediately took up 
her abode with him, and nursed him assiduously until he died. That 
he was not an easy invalid to cherish we gather from a phrase in one 
of her own letters, as well as from hints in those of Bolingbroke. 
In October, 1722, he died, leaving to Aissé a considerable fortune in 
the form of an annuity, as well as a sum of money in a bill on the 
estate. The sister-in-law, Madame de Ferriol, to whose guardianship 
Aissé had been consigned, thought her own sons injured by the 
ambassador’s generosity, and had the extreme bad-taste to upbraid 
Aissé. The note had not yet been cashed, and at the first word from 
Madame de Ferriol, Aissé fetched it and threw it into the fire. This 
little anecdote speaks worlds for the sensitive and independent 
character of the Circassian; one almost blushes to complete it by 
adding that Madame de Ferriol took advantage of her ward’s hasty 
act of injured pride. Aissé, however, had other things to think of ; 
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“the birthday of her life was come, her love was come to her.” As 
early as 1721, we find Lord Bolingbroke saying, in a letter to 
Madame de Ferriol, “I fully expect you to come; I even flatter 
myself that we shall see Madame du Deffand; but as for Made- 
moiselle Aissé, I do not expect her. The Turk will be her excuse, 
and a certain Christian of my acquaintance, her reason.’ This 
seems to mean that Aissé would give as her excuse for not coming to 
stay with the Bolingbrokes that she was needed at the Ambassador’s 
pillow; but that her real reason would be that she wished to stay in 
Paris to be near “a certain Christian.”” That which had been vainly 
attempted by so many august and eminent personages, namely, the 
capture of Aissé’s heart, was now being pursued with alarming 
success by a very modest candidate for her affections. 

The Chevalier Blaise Marie d’Aydie, the hope of an impoverished 
Périgord family who claimed descent, with a blot on their escutcheon, 
from the noble house of Foix, was, in 1721, about thirty years of age. 
He had lived a passably dissipated life, after the fashion of the Cli- 
tandres of the age, and if Mademoiselle Rieu is to be believed, Madame 
la Duchesse de Berry herself had passed through the fires on his behalf. 
He was poor; he was brave and handsome and rather stupid; he was 
expected one of these days to break his vows as a Knight of Malta 
and redeem the family fortunes by a good marriage. We have a 
portrait of him by Madame du Deffand, written in her delicate, per- 
sistent way, touch upon touch, with a result that reminds one of 
Mr. Henry James’s pictures of character. Voltaire, more rapidly 
and more enthusiastically, called him the “chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche,” and drew him as the hero of his tragedy of Adé/vide 
du Guesclin. He had the superficial vices of his time ; but his tender- 
ness, loyalty, and goodness of heart were infinite, and if we judge 
him by the morals of his own age and not of ours, he was a very fine 
fellow. His principal fault seems to have been that he was rather 
dull. As Madame du Deffand puts it, ‘‘ They say of Fontenelle that 
instead of a heart he has a second brain; one might believe that the 
head of the Chevalier contained another heart.” All evidence goes 
to prove that from the moment when he first met Aissé¢ no other 
woman existed for him, and if their union was blameworthy, let it 
be at least admitted that it lasted, with impassioned fidelity on both 
sides, for twelve years and until Aissé’s death. 

It would appear that until the Ambassador passed away, and the 
irksome life at the Hétel Ferriol began again, Aissé contrived to 
keep her ardent admirer within bounds. To us it seems amazingly 
perverse that the lovers did not marry; but Aissé herself was the 
first to insist that a Chevalier d’Aydie could not and should not 
offend his relations by a mésadliance with a Circassian slave. At last 
she yielded; but, as Mademoiselle Rieu tells us, ‘“ he loved her so 
3H 2 
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delicately that he was jealous of her reputation; he adored her, and 
would have sacrificed everything for her; but she, on her part, 
loving the Chevalier, found his fame, his fortune, his honour, deare: 
to her than her own.” In 1724 she found it absolutely necessary ‘o 
disappear from her circle of acquaintance. She did not dare to con- 
fide her secret to the unscrupulous Madame de Ferriol, and in her 
despair she examined the circle of her friends for the most sympa- 
thetic face. She decided to trust Lady Bolingbroke, and she could 
not have made a wiser choice. That tender-hearted and deeply- 
experienced lady was equal to the delicate emergency. She announced 
her intention of spending a few months in England, and she begged 
Madame de Ferriol to allow Aissé to accompany her. They started 
as if for Calais, but only to double upon their steps. Aissé, in company 
with her maid, Sophie, and a confidential English man-servant, 
was installed in a remote suburb of Paris, under the care of the 
Chevalier d’Aydie, while Lady Bolingbroke hastened on to England, 
and amused herself with inventing anecdotes and messages from Aissé. 
In the fulness of time Lady Bolingbroke returned and took care to 
“collect” Aissé before she presented herself at the Hétel Ferriol. 
Meanwhile a daughter had been born, who was christened Célénie 
Leblond, and who was placed in a convent at Sens, under the name 
of Miss Black, as a niece of Lord Bolingbroke. The abbess of this 
convent was a Mademoiselle de Villette, the daughter of Lady 
Bolingbroke. No novelist would dare to describe so improbable a 
stratagem; let us make the story complete by adding that it suc- 
ceeded to perfection, and that Madame de Ferriol herself never seems 
to have suspected the truth. This daughter, whom we shall pre- 
sently meet again, grew up to be a charming woman, and adorned 
society in the next generation as the Vicomtesse de Nanthia. If the 
story of Aissé ended here it would not appeal to a Richardson, or 
even to an Abbé Prévét d’Exiles as a moral tale. 

Between 1723 and 1726 Aissé’s life passed quietly enough. The 
Chevalier d’Aydie was constantly at the Hétel Ferriol, but the two 
lovers were not any longer in their first youth. A little prudence 
went a long way in a society adorned by Madame de Parabére and 
Madame de Tencin. No breath of scandal seems to have troubled 
Aissé, and when her cares came, they all began from within. We 
do not possess the letters of Aissé to her lover. I hope I am not a 
Philistine if I admit that I sincerely hope they will never be dis- 
covered. We possess the love letters of Mademoiselle de L’Espi- 
nasse; this should be enough of that kind of literature for one 
century at least—it would be a terrible thing to come down one 
morning to see announced a collection of the letters of Aissé to her 
Chevalier, edited by M. Edmond de Goncourt! In the summer of 
1726 there arrived from Geneva a lady about twenty years older 
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than Aissé, the wife of a M. Calandrini; she was a step-aunt, if such 
a relationship be recognised, of Lord Bolingbroke, and so was inti- 
mately connected with the Ferriol circle. Research, which really is 
far too busy in our days, has found out that Madame de Calandrini 
herself had not been all that could be desired; but in 1726 she was 
dévote, yet not to such an extent as to throw any barrier between 
herself and the confidences of a younger woman. Aissé received 
her warmly, gave her heart to her without reserve, and when the 
lady went back to Geneva Aissé discovered that she was the first and 
best friend that she had ever possessed. Madame Calandrini carried 
home with her the inmost and most dangerous secrets of Aissé’s 
history, and it is evident that she immediately planned her young 
friead’s conversion. 

The Letters of Aissé are exclusively composed of her correspond- 
ence with this Madame Calandrini from the autumn of 1726 to her 
own fatal illness in January, 1733. They remained in Geneva until, 
in 1758, they were lent to Voltaire, who enriched them with very 
interesting and important notes. Nearly thirty years more passed, 
and at length, in 1787, they saw the light. Next year they were 
reprinted, with a very delightful portrait of Aissé. In this she 
appears as a decided beauty, with very fair hair, an elegant and 
spirited head lightly poised on delicate shoulders, and nothing 
Oriental in her appearance except the large, oval, dark eyes, lan- 
guishing with incredible length of eyelash. The text was confused 
and difficult in these early editions, and in successive reprints has 
occupied various biographers—M. de Barante, M. Ravenel, M. Pied- 
agnal. I suppose, however, that I do no injustice to those writers 
if I claim for M. Eugéne Asse the credit of having done more than 
any other man, by patient annotation and collection of explicatory 
documents, to render the reading of Aissé’s letters interesting and 
agreeable. 

The letters of Aissé to Madame Calandrini are the history of an 
awakening conscience. It is this fact, and the slow development of 
the inevitable moral plot, which give them their sinzular psycho- 
logical value. As the letters approach their close, our attention is 
entirely riveted by the spectacle of this tender and passionate spirit 
tortured by remorse and yearning for expiation. But at the outset 
there is no moral passion expressed, and we think less of Aissé her- 
self than of the society to which she belonged by her age and educa- 
tion. As it seems impossible, from other sources of information, to 
believe that Madame Calandrini was what is commonly thought to 
be an amiable woman, we take from <Aiss¢’s praise of her something 
of the same impression that we obtain from Madame de Sévigné’s 
affectionate addresses to Madame de Grignan. Indeed, the opening 
letter of Aissé’s series, with its indescribable tone of the seventeenth 
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century, reads so much like one of the Sévigné’s letters to her daughter 
that one wonders whether the semblance can be wholly accidental. 
There is a childish archness in the way in which Aissé jests about 
all her own adorers—the susceptible abbés, and the councillors whose 
neglected passion has comfortably subsided into friendship. There 
are little picturesque touches—the black spaniel yelping in his lady’s 
lap, and upsetting the coffee-cup in his eagerness to greet a new- 
comer. There are charming bits of self-portraiture: “I use . to 
flatter myself that I was a little philosopher, but I never shall be 
one in matters of sentiment.” It is all so youthful, so girlish, that 
we have to remind ourselves that the author of such a passage as 
the following was in her thirty-third year :-— 


‘**T spend my days in shooting little birds ; this does me a great deal of good. 
Exercise and distraction are excellent remedies for the vapours. The ardour 
of the chase makes me walk, although my feet are bruised; the perspiration 
that this exercise causes is good for me. Iam as sunburned asa crow; you 
would be frightened if you saw me, but I scarcely mind it. How happy should 
I be if I were still with you! I would willingly give a pint of my blood if we 
could be together at this moment.” 


Here Aissé anticipates by a year or two Matthew Green’s famous 
“ Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” She has told Madame Calan- 
drini everything. The Chevalier is away in Périgord, which adds 
to her vapours ; but his letters breathe the sweetest constancy. She 
would like to send them to Geneva, but she dares not; they are too 
full of her own praises. She has been to see the first performance 
of a new comedy, Pyrame et Thisbé, and giggles over its disastrous 
fate. This gives us firm ground in dating this first letter, for this 
comedy, or rather opera, was played on the 17th of October, 1726. 
Nothing could be more gay or sparkling than Aissé’s tone. 

But soon there comes a change. We find that she is not happy 
in the Hétel Ferriol. Her friend and foster-brother, Comte d’Ar- 
gental, who lived on until 1788 to be the last survivor of her circle, 
is away “with his sweetheart in the Enchanted Island,” and she 
has his room while hers is being refurnished. But it will cost 
her one hundred pistoles, for Madame de Ferriol makes her pay 
for everything. The subjects which she writes about in all 
light-heartedness are extraordinary. She cannot resist, from sheer 
ebullience of mirth, copying out a letter of amazing impudence 
written by a certain officer of dragoons to the bishop of his diocese. 
Can she or can she not continue to know the beautiful brazen Ma- 
dame de Parabére, whose behaviour is of a lightness, but oh! of such 
a lightness. Yet “her carriage is always at my service, and don’t 
you think it would be ridiculous not to visit her at all?’ If one 
desires a marvellous tale of the ways and the manners of the great 
world under Louis XV., there is the astounding story of Madame la 
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Princesse de Bournonville, and how she was publicly engaged to 
marry the Duc de Ruffec fifteen minutes after her first husband’s 
death ; it is told, with perfect calmness, in Aissé’s best manner. The 
Prince was one of Aissé’s numerous rejected adorers; she rejoices 
that he has left her no compromising legacy. There is a certain 
affair, on the 10th of January, 1727, “ which would make your hair 
stand on end ; but it really is too infamous to be written down.” A 
wonderful world, so elegant and so debased, so enthusiastic and so 
cynical, so full of beauty and so full of corruption, that we find no 
name but Louis Quinze to qualify its paradoxes. 

In her earlier letters Aissé reveals herself as a patron of the stage, 
and a dramatic critic of marked views. Her foster-brothers, Pont- 
de-Veyle and Argental, were deep\y stage-stricken; the “ Enchanted 
Island ” of the latter seems to have been situated somewhere in that 
ocean, the Théatre de l’Opéra, -Aissé threw herself with heart and 
soul into the famous rivalry between the two operatic stars of 
Paris; she was all for the enchanting Lemaure, and when that 
public favourite wilfully retired to private life Aissé found that the 
Pellissier “fait horriblement mal.” She tells with infinite zest a 
rather scurrilous story of how a certain famous Jansenist canon, 
seventy years of age, fearing to die without having ever seen a 
dramatic performance, dressed himself up in his deceased grand- 
mother’s garments and made his appearance in the pit, creating, by 
his incredible oddity of garb and feature, such a sensation that the 
actor Armand stopped playing, and desired him, amid the shrieks 
of laughter of the audience, to decamp as fast as possible. Voltaire 
vouches for the absolute truth of this anecdote. But before Aissé 
begins to lose the gaiety of her spirits it may be well to let her give 
in her own language, or as near as I can reach it, a sample of her 
powers as an artist in anecdote. 


‘* A little while ago there happened a little adventure which has made a good 
deal of noise. I will tell you aboutit. Six weeks ago Isez, the surgeon [one 
of the most eminent practitioners of his time], received a note, begging him, at 

six o’clock on the afternoon of the next day, to be in the Rue du Pot-de-Fer, 

close to the Luxembourg. He did not fail to be there; he found waiting for 
him a man, who conducted him for a few steps, and then made him enter a 
hyuse, shutting the door on the surgeon, so as, himself, to remain in the street. 

Isez was surprised that this man did not at once take him where he was wanted. 

But the portier of the house appeared, and told him that he was expected on 
the first floor, and asked him to step up, which he did. He opened an anti- 
chamber all hung with white; a lackey, made to be put in a picture, dressed 
in white, nicely curled, nicely powdered, and with a pouch of white hair and 
two dusters in his hand, came to meet him, and told him that he must have his 
shoes wiped. After this ceremony, he was conducted into a room also hung 
with white. Another lackey, dressed like the first, went through the same 
ceremony with the shoes ; he was then taken into a room where everything was 
white, bed, carpet, tapestry, fauteuils, chairs, tables and floor. A tall figure in 
a night-cap and a perfectly white dressing-gown, and a white mask, was seated 
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near the fire. When this kind of phantom perceived Isez, he said to him, ‘I 
have the devil in my body,’ and spoke no more ; for three-quarters of an hour 
he did nothing but put on and pull off six pairs of white gloves which he had 
on a table by his side. Isez was frightened, but he grew more so when, glanc- 
ing round the room, he saw several fire-arms; he was taken with such a trem- 
bling that he was obliged to sit down for fear of falling. At last, to break the 
silence, he asked the figure in white what was wanted of him, because he had 
an engagement, and his time belonged to the public. The white figure dryly 
replied, ‘What does it matter to you, if you are paid well?’ and said nothing 
more. Another quarter of an hour passed in silence ; at last the phantom pulled 
the bell-rope. The two white lackeys reappeared; the phantom asked for 
bandages, and told Isez to draw five pounds of blood.” 


We must spoil the story by finishing it abruptly. Isez bleeds 
the phantom not in the arm, on account of the monstrous quantity 
of blood, but in the foot, a very beautiful woman’s foot, apparently, 
when he gets to the last of six pairs of white silk stockings. He is 
presently, after various other adventures, turned out of the mys- 
terious house, and nobody, not even the King himself, can tell what 
it all means. 

But very soon the picture of Aissé’s life begins to be clouded 
over. In the spring of 1727, she is in a peck of troubles. 
The periodical reduction of the State annuities, which had been 
carried out once more during the preceding winter by the new 
Minister of Finance, had brought misery to many gentlefolks of 
France. In Aissé’s early letters, she and her acquaintances appear 
much as Irish landlords do now; in her latest letters they remind 
us of what these landlords will be when the next Liberal Ministry 
isin. The Chevalier does not seem to have been a sufferer per- 
sonally ; he had not much to lose, but we find him sympathising 
with Aissé, and drawing up an appealing letter for her to send to 
the Cardinal de Fleury. Aiissé begins to feel the shadows falling 
across her future. If ever she marries, she says, she will put into 
the contract a clause by which she retains the right to go to Geneva 
whenever she likes, for she longs to tell her troubles to Madame 
Calandrini. And thus is first sounded the mournful key to which 
we soon become accustomed :— 


‘« Every day I see that there is nothing but virtue that is any good for this 
world and the next. As for myself, who have not been lucky enough to behave 
properly, but who respect and admire virtuous people, the simple wish to 
belong to the number attracts to me all sorts of flattering things ; the pity which 
everyone shows me [for her money losses, doubtless], almost prevents me from 
being miserable. I have just 2000 francs of income at most left. My jewels 
and my diamonds are sold.” 


The result of her sudden poverty appears to have been that the 
Chevalier d’Aydie, sorely against his inclination, but actuated by a 
generous impulse, offered to marry her. She was not less generous 
than he, and almost Quixotically rejected what would have been 
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her greatest satisfaction. To Madame Calandrini, who was plainly 
one of those who urged her to accept this act of restitution, the 
orphan-mother answers thus :— 


“Think, Madame, of what the world would say if he married a nobody, and 
one who depended entirely on the charity of the Ferriol family. No; I love his 
fame too much, and I have myself at the same time too much pride, to allow 
him to commit such an act of folly. He would be sure to repent of having 
followed the bent of his absurd passion, and I could not survive the pain of 
having made him wretched, and of being myself no longer loved.” 


The Chevalier, unable to live in Paris without being at her side, 
fled for a five months’ exile to the parental chateau in Périgord. 
Aissé had expressed a mild surprise that he could not contrive to be 
more calm, but their discussions had always ended in a joke. Yet 
it is plain that all these circumstances made her regard life more 
seriously than she had ever done before. In her next letter (August, 
1727) we learn how miserable a home the Hotel Ferriol had now 
become for her. ‘The mistress of this house,” she says, “is much 
more difficult to live with than the poor Ambassador was.” As for 
the Chevalier, he had scarcely reached Périgueux, when he forgot 
all about the months he wished to spend in the country, and has- 
tened back to Paris to be near Aissé. The latter writes, in her 
prim way, “I admit I was very agreeably surprised to see him enter 
my room yesterday. How happy I should be if I could only love 
him without having to reproach myself for it!’ It is plain, in spite 
of the always modest, and now timid way in which she writes, that 
her moral worth and delicate judgment were estimated at their true 
value even by the frivolous women who surrounded her. The 
Duchess of Fitz-James asks her advice as to whether she shall or 
shall not accept the hand of the Duc d’Aumont. The dissolute 
Madame de Tencin cannot forgive or forget Aissé’s tacit disapproval 
of her conduct. The gentler, but not less naughty Madame de 
Parabére purrs around her like a cat, exquisitely assiduous not 
entirely to lose the esteem of one whose position in the world can 
have offered nothing to such a personage, but by whose intelligence 
and sympathetic goodness she could not help being fascinated. In 
recording all this, without in the least being aware of it, Aissé gives 
us an impression of her own simple sweetness as of a touchstone by 
which radically evil natures were distinguished from those whose 
voluntary abasement was not the sign of a complete corruption of 
spirit. 

We are made to feel in Aissé’s letters, that, without being in any 
degree a blue-stocking, she was eager to form her own impression 
on the various intellectual questions of the hour. Gudliver’s Travels 
had only been published in England in the autumn of 1726; in the 
spring of 1727 Aissé had read it, in Desfontaine’s translation, knew 
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that it was the work of Swift, and praised it in the very same terms 
that the world has since agreed to bestow upon it. Destouches 
seems to have been a friend of hers, but when in the same year she 
went to see his new comedy La Philosophe Marié, she was not 
blinded by friendship. ‘It is a very charming comedy,” she wrote, 
“full of sentiment, full of delicacy; but it does not possess the 
genius of Moliére.”’ Nor is she less judicious in what she says 
about the masterpiece of another friend, the Abbé Prévét d’Exiles. 
She writes in October, 1728, ““We have a new book here entitled 
Mémoires @un Homme de Qualité retiré du Monde, it is not worth 
much, except one hundred and ninety pages which make one burst 
out crying.” These one hundred and ninety pages were that 
immortal supplement to a dull book which we call Manon Lescaut, 
over which as many tears are shed nowadays as were dropped a 
century and a half ago. It is said by those who have read Prévit’s 
forgotten romance, Histoire d’une Grecque Moderne, published long 
afterwards in 1741, that it contains a full-length portrait of the 
author’s old friend Aissé. It might be amusing to compare this 
with Voltaire’s portrait of her chevalier in Adélaide du Guesclin. 
She was evidently acentre of light and activity. The young 
woman with whom, at all events during certain periods, Boling- 
broke corresponded by every post, could be no commonplace person. 
Voltaire vouches for her exact and independent knowledge of events. 
When Madame Calandrini is anxious to know how a certain incident 
at court will turn out, Aissé says, “‘ You shall know before the people 
who make the Gazette do,” and her letters differ from the poet 
Gray’s, which otherwise they often curiously resemble, that she 
seems to know at first hand the class of news that Gray only repeats. 
She sometimes shows her first-hand knowledge by her very in- 
accuracy. She gives, for instance, a long account, which we follow 
with breathless interest, of the death of Adrienne Lecouvreur, the 
event, probably, which moved Paris more vehemently than any 
other during the year 1730. Aissé directly charges the young 
Duchesse de Bouillon with the murder of the actress, and supports 
her charge with an amazing array of horrible details. The affair 
was mysterious, and Aissé was evidently minutely informed; yet 
Voltaire, in whose arms Adrienne Lecouvreur died, declares that 
her account is not the true one. On one point her knowledge of 
her contemporaries is very useful to us. The priceless correspond- 
ence of Madame du Deffand makes the latter, as an old woman, an 
exceedingly life-like figure, but we know little of her early life; 
Aissé’s sketches of her, therefore, and to say the truth, cruelly pene- 
trating analysis of her character at the age of thirty, are most 
valuable. The Madame du Deffand we know seems a wiser woman 
than Aissé’s friend ; but the fact is that many of these witty French- 
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women only became tolerable, like remarkable vintages, when they 
were growing a little crusted. 

Among the brightest sections of Aissé’s correspondence are those 
in which she speaks of her high-spirited and somewhat dissolute 
foster-brothers, Pont-de-Veyle and D’Argental. These two men were 
sowing their wild oats very hard, in the fashion of the day, and 
although they were passing the solemn age of thirty, the sacks 
seemed inexhaustible. But so far as regarded Aissé, their con- 
duct was all that was chivalrous, all that was honourably fraternal. 
Pont-de-Veyle she calls an angel, but it was D’Argental whom she 
loved the most, and nothing is more touching than an account she 
gives, with the naiveté of a child, of a quarrel she had with 
him. This quarrel lasted eight days, and Aissé kept her letter 
open until she could add, in a postscript, the desired information 
that she, having drunk his health at dinner and afterwards kissed 
him, they have made it up without any formal explanation. “ Since 
then,” she adds in that tone of hers which makes the eyes of a middle- 
aged citizen of perfidious Albion quite dim after a hundred and fifty 
years, “Since then we have been a great deal together.”’ 

In 1728 she had need of all the kindness she could get. The 
Chevalier was so ill in June that she was obliged to face the prospect 
of his death. ‘‘ Duty, love, inquietude, and friendship, are for ever 
troubling my thoughts and my body ; I am in a cruel agitation; my 
body is giving way, for I am overwhelmed with vapours and with 
grief; and, if any misfortune should happen to that man, I feel I 
should not be able to endure the horrible sorrow of it. He is more 
attached to me than ever; he encourages me to perform my duties. 
Sometimes I cannot help telling him, that if he gets any worse it 
will be impossible for me to leave him; and then he scolds me.” 
The dreadful condition of genteel poverty in which the Ferriol 
family were now living, did not tend to make Aissé’s home a bed of 
roses. In the winter of 1728 these famous people of quality were 
“dying of hunger.” There was not, that is to say, as much food 
upon their table as their appetites required, and Aissé expected to 
share the fate of the horse whose master gave him one grain less of 
oats each day until he died from starvation. In this there was of 
course a little playful exaggeration, but her poverty weighed heavily 
on Aissé. She had scarcely enough money for her daily wants, and 
envied the Chevalier, who was saving that he might form a dowry 
for the little daughter at Sens, the “ pauvre petite” in the convent, 
after whom Aissé’s heart yearned, and whom she might but very 
rarely visit as a stranger. 

She spent the autumn of 1729 at Pont-de-Veyle, the country seat 
of the Ferriol family, a chateau between Macon and Bourg. She 
took advantage of this neighbourhood to Switzerland, and paid the 
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long-promised visit to Madame Calandrini in Geneva. The incident 
was a momentous one in the history of her soul, She came back 
more uneasy, more irresolute than ever, and in deep depression of 
spirits. Her first instinct, on being left to her own thoughts again, 
was to enter a convent, but Madame Calandrini did not encourage 
this idea, and Aissé soon relinquished it. She saw, herself, that 
duty called her to stay with Madame de Ferriol, who was now 
growing an invalid. Before leaving Geneva Madame Calandrini 
had made a solemn attempt to persuade her to conclude her dubious 
relations with the Chevalier. She tried to extract a promise from 
Aissé that she would either marry D’Aydie or cease to see him. 
But it is easy for comfortable matrons in their own boudoirs to urge 
a line of conduct; it is less simple for the unfortunate to carry out 
these maxims in the hard light of day. Aissé wrote: “ All that I 
can promise you is that nothing shall be spared to bring about one 
or other of these things. But, Madame, it may cost me my life.” 
Such words are lightly said; but in Aiss¢’s case they came from the 
heart. She made the sacrifice, and it did cost her her life. She 
attempted to melt the severe censor at Geneva by extracts from the 
Chevalier’s letters, and finally she made an appeal which goes straight 
to our sympathy. ‘“ How can I cut to the quick a violent passion, 
and the tenderest and firmest friendship? Add to all this, gratitude: 
it is frightful! Death would not be worse! However, since you 
wish me to make an effort, I will do so.”” Conscience and the Calan- 
drini were inexorable. f 

In the dull house at Pont-de-Veyle Aissé was thrown upon her 
own consciousness more than in Paris. She gives us a picture of 
her dreary existence. The Archbishop of Lyons, who was Madame 
de Ferriol’s brother, was the only intelligent companion she had, and 
he was locked up all day with Jesuit priests. The young Ferriols 
were in Paris; their mother, jealous, pietistic, and peevish, wore 
Aissé out with ennui. It was in this tension of the nervous system, 
this irritation and depression of spirits, that on her way back to Paris 
in November she paid a stolen visit to Sens to see her little daughter. 
The letter in which she describes the interview is simply heart- 
rending. The little delicate child, with an exquisite instinct, clung 
to this unknown friend, and when at last Aissé had to say farewell, 
her daughter—whom she must not call her daughter—wrung 
the mother’s heart with mingled anguish and delight by throwing 
her arms round her neck and crying out, “I have no father or 
mother ; please, you be my mother, for I love you as much as if you 
really were!” Aissé could not tear herself away; she remained a 
fortnight at the convent, more unhappy than happy, and so afflicted 
in spirits that she positively had to take to her bed. The little “ Miss 
Black” waited upon her with a child’s enthusiasm, refusing to play 
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with her companions, and lavishing her caresses upon her. At last 
the poor mother forced herself to depart, fearing lest she should 
expose her secret by her emotion. She made her way to Paris, 
where she found the Chevalier waiting for her, and all her gocd 
resolutions were shattered by the passionate joy of his welcome. She 
did not know what to do nor where to turn. 

In the beginning of 1730 the Chevalier had a dangerous illness, 
and Aissé was obliged to postpone the crisis. He got well, and she 
was so happy that she could not but postpone it a little longer. 
Slowly, as she herself perceived, her bodily strength began to waste 
away under the agitations of her conscience. We may pass over the 
slow progress of the spiritual complaint, which took more than three 
years to destroy her healthy constitution. We must push on to the 
end. In 1732 her health gave serious alarm to all those who sur- 
rounded her. That few of her friends suspected the real state of the 
case, nor the hidden griefs that were destroying her, is proved among 
other things by a little copy of verses which has been preserved in 
the works of a great man. Voltaire, who made a joke of his own sup- 
posed passion for Aissé, sent her in 1732 a packet of ratafia, to 
relieve a painful symptom of her complaint, and he accompanied it 
by a flippant versicle, which may thus be rendered :— 


‘‘ Hence! Through her veins like subtle anguish fleet! 
Change to desires the snows that thro’ them roll! 
So may she feel the heat 
That burns within my soul.” 


But the women about her knew that she was dying. The Parabére, 
to whom we may forgive much, because she loved Aissé so well, 
fluttered around her with pathetic tenderness; and we find her 
forcing upon her friend the most beautiful of her personal possessions, 
a splendid box of crimson jasper. Even Madame de Tencin, whom 
she had always kept at arm’s length, and who had rewarded her with 
aversion, startled her now with expressions and proofs of affection. 
Madame de Ferriol herself, with her sharp temper and her ugly 
speeches, urged upon her the attentions of a Jansenist confessor 
The Chevalier, understanding at last that he was about to lose her, 
was distracted with anxiety, and hung around the room until the 
ladies were put to their wits’ end to get rid of him. In her next 
letter, written about Christmas of 1732, Aiissé expresses herself 
thus :— 


**T have to be very careful how I deal with you know whom. He has been 
talking to me about acertain matter as reasonably and affectionately as possible. 
All his goodness, his delicate way of thinking, loving me for my own self, the 
interest of the poor little one, to whom one could not give a position, all these 
things force me to be very careful how I deal with him. Fora long time I 
have been tortured with remorse; the carrying out of this would sustain me, 
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If the Chevalier does not keep to what he has promised, I will see him no more, 
You see, Madame, what my resolutions are; I will keep to them. But they 
will probably shorten my life.” 


The explanation of this passage seems to be that the Chevalier, 
having put off marriage so long, was anxious not to break his vows 
for a merely sentimental union, that could last but a few weeks. She 
had extracted, it would seem, a sort of promise from him, but he did 
not keep it, and Aissé died unmarried. 

In her last hours Aissé became completely dévote, but not to such 
an extent as to be unable to see the humour of sending such light 
ladies as Madame de Parabére and Madame du Deffand through the 
length and breadth of Paris to search for a director to undertake 
her conversion. At last these inexperienced emissaries discovered a 
Pére Boursault, who was perhaps of their world, for he was the son 
of the dramatist, the enemy of Moliére; from him Aissé received the 
consolations of religion. A few days before she died she wrote once 
more to Madame Calandrini, and these are the last words which we 
possess from the pen of Aissé :— 


‘*I say nothing to you about the Chevalier. He is in despair at seeing me 
so ill. You never witnessed a passion so violent, more delicacy, more senti- 
ment, more greatness and generosity. I am not anxious about the poor little 
one ; she has a friend and protector who loves her tenderly. Good-bye, dear 
Madame; I am too weak to write any more. It is still infinitely sweet to me 
to think of you; but I cannot yield to this happiness without tears, my dear 
friend. The life I have led has been very wretched. Have I ever had a 
moment’s enjoyment? I could not be happy alone; I was afraid to think ; my 
remorse has never once left me since the instant when I began to have my eyes 
open to my misconduct. Why should I be alarmed at my soul being separated, 
since I am persuaded that God is all good, and that the moment when I begin 
to enjoy happiness will be that in which I leave this miserable body ?” 


On the 14th of March, 1733, Charlotte Elizabeth Aissé, spinster, 
aged about forty years, was buried in the chapel of the Ferriol 
family, in the Church of St. Roch, in Paris. 


Epmunp Gossr. 





THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


In the winter of 1847-8, a period when distress of an acute 
character prevailed among the working men of England, and when 
the mind of the people both in this country and on the Continent 
was gravely disturbed by revolutionary ideas, a London newspaper, 
the Morning Chronicle, sent a commissioner to investigate the con- 
dition of the industrial classes in the metropolis. The report pub- 
lished by the Chronicle directed the attention of the public for the 
first time to a system of labour, then of recent introduction, which 
was designated by the expressive but opprobrious name of the 
Sweating System. The outcry against the sweaters was taken up 
and continued by Charles Kingsley, in a pamphlet under the title of 
Cheap Clothes and Nasty, and in the novel of Alton Locke. 

It is certainly unfortunate that a term which savours so strongly 
of sensationalism should be the only one which it is possible for the 
scientific inquirer to employ in the dispassionate discussion of a 
difficult question. It is as if a political economist should find him- 
self compelled to write a treatise on banking in a language which 
possessed no other name for interest than that of usury. 

Where the term employed—which it were vain to attempt to 
alter now—is confessedly fallacious, accurate definition becomes a 
matter of the first importance. What, then, is a sweater ? 

A sweater is a labour contractor who exacts from men employed 
by him and working under his immediate superintendence the per- 
formance of an excessive amount of work in return for an unreason- 
ably low remuneration. What is termed “ sweating” is thus not 
itself a system, but merely the excess and abuse of a system. It will 
therefore be our duty to examine the working of this system (which 
for present purposes we will call the contract system) as a whole. 
We will consider the position of the contractor as the superintendent 
of labour, and investigate the conditions under which some members 
of this large class of contractors develop those unpleasant charac- 
teristics which bring them within our definition of a sweater. 

One word at the outset may be permitted. It will be of importance 
in our inquiries to make a clear distinction between wider questions, 
like that of low wages, and the comparatively narrow issues raised by 
the consideration of the contract system. There are many forms of 
industry in which this system has never been adopted, and in which, 
nevertheless, the current rate of wages barely equals the cost of sub- 
sistence ; while in some branches, at any rate, the wages paid by the 
contractors suffice to procure many of the comforts as well as all the 
necessaries of artisan life. Excessive lowness of wages, unduly 
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prolonged hours of labour, irregularity of employment, unhealthy 
workshops—all these grave evils have been frequently and empha- 
tically declared to characterise the “ sweated ”’ industries, and to be 
the direct results of ‘‘ the sweating system.’ Yet upon an examina- 
tion of the actual facts in relation to the various types of contract 
labour, we shall find that no one of these regrettable features is 
present as constant factor in all. Although many of “the sweater’s 
victims” toil through a working day so long as to leave scarcely any 
time for sleep, and none whatever for rest and recreation, yet in 
some trades, in which the contract system is universal, the hours of 
labour are the ordinary hours of the average British workman. Some 
contractors find work for their men (except in occasional intervals of 
slack business) sufficient to occupy them during the six working 
days of the week; for many others it is at all times difficult to pro- 
vide their “ hands”’ with even four days’ work in the week, and 
frequently impossible to avoid lengthy spells of unbroken idleness. 
The unhealthy conditions under which very many sweated men, 
women, and children are obliged to work are a disgrace and a danger 
to our country. In the workshops of sweaters of the lowest type— 
those “ Black Holes” of industry—the air-space is in many cases 
grossly inadequate ; the drainage is deplorably defective; the re- 
quirements of health and of decency are alike disregarded. Much 
sweated labour, however, is done, not on the premises of the sweater, 
but at the homes of the workers, for the insanitary condition of 
which he can hardly be held responsible. In the workshops of 
some sweaters there is little over-crowding; and these places, 
although not models of perfect sanitation, fall in no respect below 
the general sanitary level of the district. 

In the consideration of a complicated question such as this of the 
contract system it is the duty of the inquirer to eliminate, if he can, 
all accidental conditions, and thus to discover the true essence under- 
lying all the various forms in which the system is found to exist. 
To attain this end it is necessary to examine with care the facts, so 
far as they can be ascertained, in relation to a sufficient number of 
these forms. This examination we will now proceed to make. 

It will be well to take first among our instances of contract labour 
a form recent in its origin, so that its growth can be easily and 
accurately traced, and simple in its nature, free therefore from the 
confusion of non-essential elements—a form too about which little has 
as yet been spoken or written, and which we shall consequently be 
able to discuss unencumbered by the weight of any large mass of 
preconceived opinion. 

An example of the kind for which we are searching is to be found 
in the industrial organization of the docks of East London. The work 
performed at these docks is of two kinds, loading and unloading. The 
work of stowing cargo on an outward-bound vessel, which requires 
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some care and special ability, and may fairly be termed skilled labour, 
is performed by men who form a distinct class, known as “ stevedores,”’ 
working under “master stevedores.” Nothing in the nature of 
sweating exists among the stevedores. The unloading of a vessel 
employs several kinds of labour, no one of which demands any 
but the most infinitesimal degree of skill. The number of men 
who seek and who are fairly competent to perform labour of this 
class is enormously in excess of the demand ; their wages are for the 
most part little, if anything, above the bare cost of subsistence ; 
employment is extremely irregular; short spells of work during 
very long hours are succeeded by days, sometimes weeks, of idleness 
more or less involuntary. The effect of these unfortunate industrial 
conditions upon the moral tone of these “ dockers” is pernicious in 
the highest degree. For a workman to be steady his employment 
must be steady. Alternating periods of pressing want and of com- 
parative plenty beget the same spirit of recklessness and the same 
habits of disorder which characterise the habitual gambler, and 
encourage the resort to strong liquor as the consolation of distress 
and despair. The employers of these unhappy people find it most 
difficult to maintain order among them, or to get out of them any- 
thing approaching to a reasonable amount of work. Until the 
present year no trade organization has existed in this branch 
of dock labour. Nor is it likely that the new trade union, the Tea 
Operatives and General Labour Association, although said to number 
one thousand one hundred members, will ever develop strength 
sufficient to effect any serious improvement in the condition of these 
teeming swarms of unskilled workers. Even in this low type of labour 
there are some few men whose superior strength and industry, and 
whose more regular application for employment, distinguish them 
from the common herd. These aristocrats of the wharf are provided 
by the dock managers with permanent employment. In addition to 
these “ permanent ”’ men a large number of “ casuals ” have always 
found employment in the docks, and it is to their labour that the 
sweating system has of late years been largely applied. Prior to the 
year 1865 permanent and casual men alike were in all cises engaged 
by the dock companies, and worked under foremen, who were 
remunerated by fixed (time) wages. But depression of trade has 
brought with it changed conditions of industry, and we now find that 
a very large number of the casual dockers are engaged, not by the 
companies, but by contractors, who agree with the companies to 
undertake and secure the performance of a specified amount of work 
within a defined period for a certain sum. These labour contracts 
are often divided and sub-let to sub-contractors. All these contractors 
(whether principal or subordinate) employ their men, as a rule, at 
time wages. The great dock companies compel the contractors to 
pay a minimum wage of 5d. per hour. The contract price is of course 
VOL, XLII. N.S. ol 
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based upon the estimate made by the manager of the time which the 
work ought to take, if a given number of men employed upon it 
were to work at a reasonable speed, and consists of the price of the 
amount of labour which ought to be performed in this time added to 
a margin (called the “ plus’) which constitutes the remuneration of 
the contractor. If the dock manager were able to get this amount 
of labour performed by setting men to work under the Company's 
foreman in the same way as the permanent hands, then probably this 
plan would be adopted. But the casuals cannot be depended upon, 
except under the supervision of a contractor, to do a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wages. We hear of a case in which two gangs 
of equal numbers, composed, the one of permanent hands, the other 
of casual labourers, worked on a job for an equal number of hours. 
The permanents discharged 260 tons, the casuals only 60 tons of 
cargo.’ It is alleged with respect to these contractors that they 
evade the necessity, imposed upon them by the companies, of paying 
their men at a specified price per hour; and in many cases it is no 
doubt true that they receive bribes, and even require their men to 
return to them part of the nominal remuneration. At the same time 
they are said by the men to exact the performance of an excessive 
amount of labour within the hours of employment. That the con- 
tractors do not scruple to use the sinews of their labourers to the 
utmost advantage without any great regard for the hardships caused 


>. 99 


by over-exertion no one who has watched a “ piece-worker’s”’ gang 
at work will deny. That these slave-drivers earn considerable 


” 


profits appears probable, though the exact amount of the “ plus 
which they receive is a thing most difficult to estimate with accuracy. 
The contractors cannot be expected to reveal the secrets of their 
trade, and the statements made by their men are generally founded, 
not upon any accurate calculation (for which they can seldom possess 
the necessary materials), but upon their own rough estimate, any 
exaggeration in which no outsider can gauge with the faintest 
approach to certainty. It is likely that, were an inquisition of this 
kind possible, we should find that on some occasions the contractor 
makes a very good thing out of his agreement, while at other 
times its result to him is a more or less heavy loss. It must not 
be forgotten that the competition between the rival dock companies 
is fierce in the extreme. These companies find it difficult, indeed in 
some conspicuous instances” impossible, to pay a dividend to their share- 
holders. The one great aim of the different dock managers is to keep 


(1) See ‘‘The Dock Life of East London,’’ by Miss Beatrice Potter, in Nineteenth 
Century, October, 1887. Miss Potter brings out with clearness the fact that it is the 
small contractors who treat their men with the least consideration—a fact which it is 
important to note. 

(2) Two out of the three companies which own between them the great docks of 
London—the East and West India Dock Company and the London and St. Katherine’s 
Dock Company—have paid no dividend since July Ist, 1886. 
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down expenses within the narrowest possible limits, and we may feel 
confident that these experienced and lynx-eyed officials are too astute 
to allow any man to derive from his contract an unreasonable amount 
of profit, and thus to put into his pocket money which might have 
been saved for the company. On this point the testimony of Mr. 
B. Tillett, secretary of the Labour Association, which, as already 
stated, has been formed among the dockers, is conclusive. In a letter 
to the writer of these pages, dated the 26th October, 1887, Mr. 
Tillett declares that the dock companies “are in a position to know 
exactly the amount which goes to the contractor, and therefore 
measure matters pretty well their own way, following the contractor 
up very closely.” 

To sum up the whole matter—the dock companies have discovered 
that in order to extract from labourers of a certain stamp the full 
amount of work of which they are capable, it is necessary that these 
men shall be placed under supervision of a character more than 
ordinarily rigorous. Supervision of this character—it is found— 
cannot be obtained by the employment of a foreman engaged at a 
fixed weekly, or other periodical salary; and it becomes necessary 
to catrust the task to a labour-master, remunerated by profit instead 
of by wage, or—to put the thing in another way—by piece instead 
of by time. The foreman having thus become a contractor, and the 
extent of his earnings now depending upon the amount of work that 
he can get out of the men under him, it follows as a corollary that 
these men shall be chosen by him, shall look to him for their wages, 
and shall in all respects be under his control. The men are no 
longer the servants of the dock company,' and the contractor 
in many cases exhibits all the characteristics of a sweater. 

So far we have been examining the function of the contract 
system in relation to unskilled labour. We have seen the contractor 
asa slave-driver. Let us now investigate his position in a trade in 
which skilled labour ‘s an essential requisite. We shall be able to 
observe how far the evil features which we have noticed in the case 
of the “ piece-workers ’’ of the docks are present in this diverse form 
of contract labour. 

*« Piece-master ” and “ garretteer”’ are the two names respectively 
applied to the two distinct classes of contractor in the trade of port- 
manteau, trunk, and bag-making. As is most commonly the case in 
those manufacturing industries in which contract labour exists, the 
contract, whether of the piece-master or the garretteer, with his 
employer is for the conversion of raw material, supplied by the 
employer, into made-up articles ready for sale, the contractor pro- 
viding only the mere garnishings required in working up this 


(1) Except perhaps in a purely legal and technical sense. The point was recently 
raised in a case under the Employers’ Liability Act (M’Govern v. the St. Katherine’s 
Dock Company. See Times of 8th November, 1887.) 
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material. In no variety of the contract system does the contractor 
keep a stock of the manufactured articles in which he deals; his 
business is in all cases limited to the manufacture of the specifie 
articles ordered by his employer. The feature by which the contract 
labour in the portmanteau-making trade is distinguished from all 
other forms of the system is the fact that, in the case of the piece- 
masters, the employer in addition to furnishing the leather, lining, 
and frames for the trunks also provides this contractor without 
charge with a workshop, with gas and firing, and with the necessary 
machines and the bulk of the other plant required. The garretteer, 
on the other hand, following the general custom of the sweater’s 
tribe, sets his men to work in a room rented by himself, the unsatis- 
factory character of the accommodation provided in most cases being 
indicated by the appellation by which this class of contractor is 
universally described in the trade. 

The condition of labour in the industry with which we are now 
concerned differs in many and most material respects from that of 
the dock operatives. While the demand for dock labour is not 
only intermittent in character and greatly deficient in quantity, 
when compared with the number of persons seeking work, and while 
the earnings of those who are successful in obtaining employment 
amount to little more than the bare cost of subsistence on the most 
meagre scale, the trunk-makers are, with few exceptions, fully em- 
ployed for six days a week, and receive for their working day of 
from ten to twelve hours wages averaging between 25s. and 30s. in 
the case of men, and varying from 9s. to 20s. in the case of women. 
Unaided by any trade organization — for the trade union of the 
portmanteau makers is neither a numerous nor a powerful body— 
the men have been able notwithstanding the general depression in 
the commerce of the country to raise the current rate of wages 
during the last three years by about 10 per cent. On the other 
hand the prices paid to both piece-makers and garretteers by the 
shopkeepers have during the last seven years exhibited a steady 
decrease. Three years ago these prices had fallen to the extent of 
37 per cent.; a further reduction has now brought them down to 
the extent of 53 per cent. below the prices paid (say) in 1880. The 
result of this diminution in the receipts of the piece-masters and the 
garretteers, combined with the rise in the wages of their men, has 
been to decrease the profits of the contractors to so great an extent 
that nearly all the piece-masters and the large majority of the 
garretteers have relinquished their profession. A careful calcula- 
tion made by the writer and based upon trustworthy evidence, 
shows that some six years ago a picce-master doing a fair average 
trade could make a nett profit of £17 in the week; that three years 
ago the weekly profits of the same man must have been a little under 
£7; and that at the present moment this contractor would find it 
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most difficult to carry on his trade otherwise than at aloss. The 
work is now done partly in workshops maintained by the employer, 
partly in the homes of the men. In the latter case the trunk-makers 
are assisted only by the members of their own families. In the 
former the men work together under the supervision of a foreman, 
both superintendent and superintended being paid fixed (day) wages 
by the employer. 

It would seem probable that the contract system is not required 
in and is unsuited to this particular industry, the men engaged in 
which’ apparently possess sufficient industry and honesty to render 
unnecessary the superintendence of a slave-driver (as a labour 
master paid by profit always tends to become). The employers, 
forced by the pressure of competition to look closely into the amount 
of the profits earned by the piece-masters and the garretteers, have 
naturally determined that it suits their interests better to pay from 40s. 
to 50s. per week to a foreman than to allow a contractor to make at 
their expense the large sums formerly earned by the piece-masters and 
garretteers. 

The disappearance of the piece-master in the trunk-making trade, 
crushed out of existence between the upper millstone of falling 
prices and the nether millstone of rising wages, tends to show 
that the skilled workman at any rate, if fairly honest in his work 
both as to quantity and quality, has little to fear from the contract 
system. The saddlery trade affords another instance of the gradual 
extinction of an industrial type doomed by its proved unfitness to 
but a brief survival. To cite the last annual address of the London 
Saddle and Harness Makers’ Trade Protection Society: “It is only 
a question of who can last the longest, the sweater or those whom he 
would sweat. For the workers we have no fear—their cause is a 
just one, and time will prove that the toilers, backed by their fellow- 
workmen, are bound to win. Day by day the existence of the tribe 
of sweaters is decreasing.” 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the marked difference which 
exists between the position of the contractor when engaged in thesuper- 
intendence of highly skilled workmen and his position as the slave- 
driver of labourers of lower intelligence and ability will be to inves- 
tigate the conditions of an industry like that of boot and shoe-making, 
in which in different branches different degrees of skill are required 
from the workmen, while some form of the contract system exists in 
all. If we examine the manufacture of boots and shoes as carried 
on in the metropolis—for out of London the operatives in this as in 
most other industries will have nothing to say to the contract 


(1) This supposition is borne out by the success of the Portmanteau, Trunk, and Bag 
Makers’ Co-operative Productive Society (Regent’s Buildings, Heddon Street, Wes 
one of the very few instances in London in which co-operative production has yielded 
éatisfactory results. 
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system’—we shall find that while a certain number of workmen 
are employed by shopkeepers without the intervention of a middle- 
man and work in their own homes with the help only of their 
families, the large majority of the London bootmakers work under 
contractors who fall within our definition of a sweater. 

The bootmaking industry is divided into two distinct branches, 
the “hand-sewn ”’ and the “ machine-made”’ trades, in each of which 
we find a distinct form of sweating, more or less perfectly adapted to 
the industrial environment. 

In the hand-sewn branch the ‘“ chamber-master” (as the con- 
tractor is called in the higher departments of boot-making) provides 
the leather required for the boots and exercises a general super- 
intendence over their manufacture. He is held responsible by the 
employer for any faults of workmanship, and in addition to making 
good all “misfits ’’ has to bear the loss caused by the accidents which 
arise during the process of manufacture from hidden defects in the 
material. The chamber-master performs the difficult work of “knifing”’ 
—that is, cutting out the leather—but beyond this has nothing to 
do with the actual manufacture of the boots. That part is performed 
by the “closer” and the “ maker,’”’ who receive from the contractor 
as the remuneration of the part of the work undertaken by each a 
fixed price per pair. Thus if a chamber-master turn out sixty pairs 
in the week—as a rule both masters and men work the full six days— 
at an average price of 12s. 6d. per pair, he will receive from the 
employer £37 10s. Out of this sum he will expend in leather £18 
in wages £15 4s. 6d. (the closers being paid 1s. 9d., th= makers 
3s. 6d. per pair, and the errand boy who carries the boots to the 
shop, 4s. 6d. per week), in rent 5s. 6d. (proportion chargeable to 
trade purposes of total rent of 10s. 6d.), and in light and fuel (for 
the same purposes) ls. 6d. The chamber-master has to provide a 
stock of lasts, and on this head and for losses in misfits and damaged 
leather may be reckoned to spend an average sum of 10s. per 
week. This gives a total weekly expenditure of £34 Is. 6d., 
and shows a nett gain of £3 8s. 6d. as the remuneration obtained by 
the chamber-master for his week’s work. If we make a calculation 
in a similar manner with regard to the nett earnings of the “closer” 
(upon whom falls the duty of making what are known as the 
“uppers” of the boots), we shall find that after paying for the 
assistance which this workman requires (machinist 35s., lad 15s., 
errand boy 3s. 6d. per week), and allowing 6s. as the rent? of the 
sitting-room used as the workshop, 3s. 4d. for twist, 2s. for light 


(1) The factories of Northampton, Leicester, and Stafford turn out thousands of pairs 
of boots and shoes of the same class as those made under sweaters of the lowest type in 
East London. 

(2) Men engaged in the manufacture of boots seldom pay less than 10s. 6d. per week 
for their household accommodation, an extra high rent being charged on account of the 
noise which is an inevitable accompaniment of this industry. 
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and fuel, and 2s. 6d. for interest on cost and depreciation of plant 
(say three machines, value £30), a closer turning out eighty pairs of 
boots in the week will make a clear profit of £3 12s. 8d. 

While the closer thus earns a sum superior to the profit made by 
his immediate employer, the maker, although his work admittedly 
demands greater skill than that of his coadjutor, yet receives a much 
inferior remuneration. The maker (who manufactures the soles, and 
fits the upper to the sole) requires no machine, and works, as a rule, 
in his own home with no other assistance than that given by his 
wife and children. With an average turn-out of three pairs per 
day a maker and his family would receive from the chamber-master 
a weekly sum of £2 18s. 8d. If we deduct from this 5s. for rent, 
Is. 4d. for light and fuel, and 3s. for grindery (wax, thread, nails, 
&e.), we find that the nett weekly earnings of a family consisting, 
say, of the maker, his wife, and two boys would amount to the sum 
of £2 9s. 4d.1. The weekly gains of a single man, who paying a 
rent of 1s. for his “sitting” in a workshop and with no further 
expense except for grindery, can “ make ”’ rather more than one and 
a half pairs per day, will average £1 7s. 6d. 

We have now examined the position of a contractor in a branch 
of the bootmaking industry in which the labour is skilled in a high 
degree, the hours of employment not excessive (averaging ten in 
the day), and in which the bulk of the workers find steady employ- 
ment through nearly the whole year, while the remuneration gained 
does not appear to be unduly high in the case of the contractor, and 
is certainly by no means inadequate in the case of his employees. 
While it is important to observe that in this particular industry 
the contract system can be shown to work with fairness to the 
interests of all concerned, and while it is but just to emphasize the 
undeniable inference that under certain conditions of industry 
this system is free from most, if not all, of the evil results which 
undoubtedly characterize all forms of sweating, yet it is of no less 
moment to note what are the conditions, the existence of which has 
prevented the contractor from degenerating into the sweater. 

The first of these conditions we shall find in the skilled nature of 
the industry, which imposes an effective limit upon the number of 
men seeking employment; the second in the strong trade organiza- 
tion which exists among those engaged in it, most of whom, whether 
chamber-masters, closers, or makers, are members of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Boot and Shoemakers. This trade union issues 
what is called a “Statement,” specifying the minimum prices at which 
the contractors may take work, and a minimum rate of wages at 

(1) No discontent on the ground of the comparative smallness of their earnings appears 
to prevail among the makers—with whom the calling is often hereditary through many 
generations—a fact perhaps due to the preference shown by the working classes for indus- 


tries which can be carried on in their own homes, affording employment for the wife 
and children, and making it possible for the people ‘‘ to keep themselves to themselves.”’ 
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which they are to pay their men; and these regulations are enforced 
by the usual effective methods common to all trade societies. 

The converse of the picture presented by the contract system in 
the more skilled and better organized labour of the hand-sewn boot- 
making, may be seen in the machine-made department of that in- 
dustry. The machine-made trade in London is carried on almost 
exclusively by Jews of foreign birth or extraction, most of the former 
having recently emigrated from Russia or Russian Poland. These 
people, who are driven forth for the most part by persecution from 
their native country, arrive in England in a condition of great 
poverty and frequently unacquainted with any handicraft. In this 
trade the leather is supplied by the employer to the contractor, who 
is, of course, paid by the piece, and who does the knifing, the only 
part of this work that demands any real skill. In some cases the 
sweater—as the contractor in this trade is universally and correctly 
designated—with a view to employing more men, engages the 
services of one or more knifers who work under him, one knifer 
being, as a rule, required for each team of three men. The compe- 
tition between the daily increasing number of sweaters, the willing- 
ness of their wretched slaves to work for what can only be described 
as starvation wages, the almost unlimited supply of labour, the want 
of efficient trade organization, which indeed would appear impossible 
in the case of this seething crowd of ill-educated and mutually sus- 
picious toilers, the extreme irregularity and the almost incredibly 
long hours of employment (often eighteen out of the twenty-four) 
which characterize this industry—all these circumstances combine 
to make the condition of the sweated boot-finishers one of the direst 
misery and degradation. As to the sweaters themselves, they are at 
the mercy of the tradesmen by whom they are employed ; no prices' 
are too low to be offered to and accepted by the sweaters, while out 
of these meagre amounts sums relatively large are frequently deducted 
in the shape of fines arbitrarily and in most cases unjustly imposed 
by the employer’s manager, whose foul-mouthed abuse and relentless 
tyranny inflict upon the miserable contractors a ceaseless torture. 
The very victims of these sweaters admit that-—whether regarded 
from a pecuniary or from a moral point of view—the position of the 
slave-driver is in this trade scarcely, if at all, more endurable than 
that of the slaves. 

The description of the sweating in the machine-made boot trade 
which the reader has perused will serve to exemplify the position 
which the sweater occupies in relation to a large class of manufactur- 
ing industries, in which a low degree of skill is all that is required 
and the supply of labour is largely in excess of the demand. In the 

(1) Five shillings would be considered a fairly high price, and 3s. or even less is said 


to be frequently accepted for one dozen of finished boots, the employers supplying the 
leather only, but neither paying for grindery nor providing lasts, machines, or tools. 
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fur trade, while the best work is done by skilled English workpeople 
working under chamber-masters at good wages, there is a large 
amount of work of a much inferior quality which is done in the east- 
ern districts of London under sweaters of a degraded type. In the 
course of the last few years the tradesmen have cut down the prices 
paid to the sweaters by much more than 50 per cent., while the 
remuneration paid by these contractors to their workpeople now 
averages about 2d. per hour. Lower wages even than these are 
accepted by learners, mostly “greeners,” as the newly-arrived 
foreigners are called. 

A great part of the low-priced furniture sold by the wholesale 
houses in London is made by sweated labour, generally German. 
Umbrella-making is another industry in which the contract system 
largely prevails, the contractor and their employees being in most 
cases English. This work demands a considerable amount of skill, 
and the workers are, as a rule, fairly well paid. Working five days 
in the week a good machinist will easily earn 30s., and a tipper about 
half that amount. But in this trade, as in that of the furriers, the 
contractors are unduly addicted to increasing their profits by the em- 
ployment of learners who receive the most meagre remuneration. 
This unamiable propensity is accountable for no little misery in 
another trade of which much has been written both in prose and 
verse—shirt-making. With regard to the shirt-making industry, 
a few words in commiseration, not of the sweater’s victims—that 
were needless—but of the sweater himself, may be allowed. To prove 
by figures the exact amount of the profits made by the average 
sweater in the shirt-making trade would not be easy ; but the extreme 
exiguity of his earnings is sufficiently demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of numerous philanthropic persons, who have from time to time 
attempted to introduce the co-operative principle into this unfortu- 
nate industry. Not one of these attempts has been a commercial 
success ; such of them as have not collapsed entirely have been sup- 
ported by charity, in the shape of either money or orders for goods 
at prices above their market value given by warm-hearted sympa- 
thisers, or of unremunerated labour on the part of their promoters. 

Having now passed in review a large number of examples, we 
shall probably have arrived at one clear conclusion at any rate. It 
seems certain that the intensity of the evil effects produced by the 
contract system varies in an inverse ratio with the amount of skill 
demanded by the industry affected by its application. This propo- 
sition we will proceed further to establish by a final illustration 
taken from the trade in which the system first took root, the tailor- 
ing trade. When Alton Locke was written, trade unionism was yet 
in infancy, an infancy passed in outlawed humiliation. To-day 
the Amalgamated Society of Tailors, with its fifieen thousand 
members and its reserve fund amounting in round figures to £20,000, 
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is a power which the master tailors find it impossible to ignore. 
The wage-scale or “ log” of the society, which every vendor of high- 
class “ bespoke’’ garments (garments, that is, made to the order of 
the customer) has no choice but to adopt, fixes the remuneration of 
the workman beyond cavil or dispute at an amount higher by at least 
20 per cent. than the wages paid in the palmy days when contract 
labour was as yet unknown in the trade. 

More than that: if we except a small class of persons (Jews) of 
British birth but foreign extraction, the contract system—-so far as 
the British tailor is concerned—may almost be said to be a thing of 
the past. From the higher departments of the tailoring industry 
the contract system has long disappeared; in its lower branches 
much contract labour is performed ; but the workshops of the con- 
tractors may be searched in vain for a single specimen of the pure-bred 
British tailor. The best of the bespoke work is now done either in 
the workshops of the master tailors under foremen, or in the 
homes of the workmen, who are employed directly by the shop- 
keepers and carry on their trade with the assistance only of 
their families; in either case the average number of their working 
hours is ten ; during the greater part of the year a steady man can 
get sufficient work to fully employ all his week-days, The inferior 
bespoke work is done in the metropolis chiefly by Germans or by 
Jews of foreign birth or parentage, out of London by Jews of the same 
class, or in some cases by Irishmen. The majority of the persons 
engaged in work of this kind work under contractors. The ready- 
made or “stock” goods are for the most part also produced by con- 
tract labour, most of the contractors and their workpeople being 
Jews, in the greater number of cases Jews of foreign birth. Among 
the tailors engaged in the lower and less skilled departments of the 
trade the Amalgamated Society has few members. But in the 
bespoke trade the amount of skill required is still sufficient to pre- 
vent an excessive over-supply of labour and the consequent depres- 
sion in wages. Even from the contractors, good hands command 
fair wages, and obtain employment (except in occasional spells of 
slackness) during all the working days of the week. The hours of 
work (averaging twelve) are longer than those of many British 
workmen. But these hands are content with their weekly earnings, 
which in the case of workmen of fair experience and ability amount 
as a rule to about 35s. All contractors in the tailoring trade are 
required to find security for the cloth which they receive from their 
employer, and are of course responsible for the correct manufacture 
of the garments and for their punctual delivery within the limit 
fixed by the “ taker-in” (manager) of the employer, the time allowed 


(1) A certain number of Englishwomen work under contractors in the making of 
trousers and uf children’s suits; as a rule, these trouser-hands, if competent, are fairly 
well paid ; but the much inferior workwomen, who make the suits referred to, receive 
but a scanty pittance. A stray English tailoress may also be found in some of the 
workshops of the contractors in the cvat trade. 
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being in many cases oppressively brief. The contractor provides the 
trimmings, the cost of which is a considerable item. As a rule both 
in the bespoke and the stock trade the contractor shares in the labour 
of his workshop, so that taking the weekly earnings of the contractor 
in the former trade to be from £3 to £3 10s. (which is their average 
amount), at least one-half of this sum must be reckoned as earned 
by him in respect of actual work done, the balance being received as 
remuneration for his supervision and responsibility. 

Turning from the bespoke to the ready-made trade we shall find 
that the same social and economic conditions which we have seen to 
exist in the machine-made boot trade prevail (although in a degree 
very slightly less extreme) in the manufacture of “ slop” clothing. 
Both industries employ labour almost equally unskilled, both draw 
their chief supply of this labour from the same overflowing source, 
the poverty-stricken foreign population of London and of a few 
other large towns; both are too often carried on in fetid and over- 
crowded rooms; in both employment is extremely irregular; in 
both the hours of labour are almost equally excessive. If the earn- 
ings of the sweated boot-finisher are seldom more than starvation 
wages, those of the sweated tailor are but little above the bare cost 
of subsistence. That the wage-standard in the sweated tailoring 
trade has not been brought down to the level to which it has fallen 
in the bootmaking, is to be attributed to the slightly superior skill 
required from the workman in the former industry—a requirement 
which tends to check the influx of labour into this particular market 

(1) In London all the persons engaged in a contract tailor’s workshop are, as a rule, 
employed by the contractor himself, and are usually paid by time. In the provinces the 
contractor's hands are in most cases paid by the piece; the machinist employs an assistant 
paid by time to work under him; while each of the other men pays a woman to make 
the button-holes of the garments entrusted to him at the rate of 3d. per button-hole. 

The following estimate, based upon investigations made by the writer at Manchester, 
shows the relative curnings of the contractor in the bespoke trade and his subordinates 
under this form of system :— 











Gross Receipts : Swe 
Sixty coats @ 7/ é ‘ ‘ ° ° * . ‘ ‘ ‘ 21 0 0 
By sale of scraps ; ‘ ; . ° : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 0 0 3 
£21 0 3 

Expenses : 
Wages (6 days) of— £ s.d. 
7 men @ 5/ per coat (524 coats) = j . uw 2 < 
1 machiner @ 1/ per coat (60 coats) $s 6 6 
1 errand boy ‘ 0 4 6 
Button-hole hand for 7 } coats made by contractor (60 holes @! 3d.) 0 2 6 
Materials (trimmings, soap, &c.) ‘ ‘ ‘ , : 0 14 0 
Coke, coals, and light 0 3 38 
Sundries (cleaning of workshop, re pairs to mac shines, &e. ) oe 41.2 
Rent ° ° ‘ 0 6 6 
Interest on cost of plant (: £21 @ 5 per cent. t) 0 0 6 
Depreciation of plant 0 1 0 
£17 16 3 


| 
| 





Nett profit of contractor ‘ ‘ . & 4 @ 
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and cannot be put down to the credit of the system under which 
this trade is carried on. Whatever the fierce competition of these 
sweaters could do to degrade the condition of labour in their trade 
has been and is being done. But the sweater in this, as in many 
other instances, has over-reached himself, and in dragging down his 
victim has himself fallen to the same level. There are, no doubt a 
certain number of sweating tailors who by paying heavy bribes to 
the takers-in of their employers obtain large orders, and who, doing 
low-class work with the assistance chiefly of newly-imported 
“‘greeners’”’ employed at nominal wages, manage to earn their £3 or 
£4aweek. But the number of these more fortunate contractors is 
inconsiderable ; and it isnot too much to say that, if we compare the 
nett weekly gains of the slop-trade sweaters with the remuneration 
earned by such of their workmen as possess the same degree of pro- 
ficiency in their calling as their masters, we shall, in the majority 
of cases, discover that the excess of the sweater’s profit over the 
wages of the workman is by no means large, varying from about 16 
to about 19 per cent." 

(1) The exact position of the average sweater in the lower branches of the tailoring 
trade is shown by the subjoined estimate which is based upon investigations made by 
the writer among tailors of every class in East London (both masters and men), 
and verified by the experience gained by him in an attempt to carry on upon co-opera- 
tive lines the business of a sweater of this type. It will be observed that the wages 
of the principal ‘‘ machiner ’’ exceed in amount the profits of his employer by 5 per cent. 

Estimate of the weekly profits made by a sweater acting as his own “ fixer’’ (the 
wages of a fixer being 6/ per day of 14 hours) :— 

Gross Receipts : £ as. d. 


One hundred and fifty coats a 1/10 . ‘ ‘ : ; ; ‘ 13.15 0 
By sale of scraps : : 3 ; ‘ ; : : 0 0 6 


£13 15 6 





Expenses : 
Wages (3} days) of— £ a. d. 
1 presser @ 7/ per day ; : ° ° ° 
1 under-presser (@ 4/ per day 
1 principal machiner @ 7/6 per day 
1 ditto 99 @ 6/6 - 
2 plain » each @ 4/ per day 
1 Baster 3» @6/ perday 
+. = @ 4/ °9 ° . . 
2 women, each @ 3/ per day 
1 woman @ 2/6 per day 
ss (a 2/ . . . 
2 female button-hole hi :nds, each @ 3/6 per day . 
Rent . ‘ ‘ ; 
Materials (trimmings, soap, &c.) : ‘ ; . ; : 
Gasand coke . 0 4 6 
Sundries (tea prov ided free for work- -people, cleaning of workshop, 
repairs to machines, &c.)  . ; ‘ , 
Interest on cost of plant (£38 @ 5 per cent. ) 
Depreciation of —_ : ; ‘ 
Porterage . ; . . . ° : . : 
Bribes to employers’ managers . : ° , , ° : . 


10 ll 9 





oo 
_ 
bo 


9 
2 0 
7 & 
3 (0 


£12 10 6 


cooco 


Nett profit of contractor £1 5s. Acting as his own presser, the contractor “would 
earn £1 8s. 6d. 
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The popular idea of the sweater—that of a middleman, superfluous 
in the organization of industry, who grows rich by overworking and 
underpaying the unfortunate victims whom he employs—is seen to 
be by no means in entire accordance with the facts. In reality the 
sweater is practically a foreman receiving a remuneration, rarely 
excessive, which takes the form of profit in lieu of wages. The 
function which the sweater, in common with all other labour con- 
tractors, performs is one which when properly performed is very 
often useful, and in some cases indispensable. Where in any trade 
the labour employed is that of men among whom habits of order 
and industry are wanting, the part played by the contractor in pre- 
serving among these men some sort of discipline and extracting 
from them something like a reasonable amount of exertion is one 
which no other class of labour-master would adequately sustain. 
That the sweater over-acts his part is undeniable. Competition, alike 
the cause and the curse of that excess and abuse of the contract 
system, which is called the sweating system, tempts the slave-driver 
to goad on his slaves to exertions beyond the fair measure of their 
strength ; while the anomalies of our legislature permit, and indeed 
encourage, the performance of these cruel tasks in dens in which 
the laws of health are defied to an extent which can scarcely be 
realized save by personal examination. Let us take a glance at 
a typical house, into which the magic name of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians has secured the unimpeded entry of the volunteer 
sanitary inspector. Directing our steps through the narrow pas- 
sage of a four-storied tenement dwelling of average size, we 
find ourselves in a yard which, though never spacious, was 
formerly of sufficient proportions to supply a reasonable amount 
of back ventilation. But, a few years ago, there was erected upon 
alarge portion of this area a three-storied building, each floor of 
which is a workroom, and is connected with the tenement house 
we have just quitted by a narrow bridge. Examining what little is 
left of the original yard, we find that the uneven pavement is 
studded with pools of stagnant water, while the numerous cracks in 
the flagstones are filled with noxious rubbish. This area is supposed 
to be drained by a bell-trap, which, since its cover—as is usual with 
these unserviceable inventions—has long since disappeared, permits 
the sewer-gas to escape unchecked from the drain below. The dust- 
bin stands immediately under the windows of the ground-floor 
workshop, which, however—perhaps to avoid the stench from the 
bin, but certainly with the result of rendering ventilation of the 
interior impracticable—are carefully constructed in such a manner 
that it is impossible to open them. The lid of the bin is thrown 
back at right angles to its proper place, so as not to interfere with 
the exhalations which proceed from a huge pile of refuse, At the 
other side of the yard stands the sole provision made for the require- 
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ments of the thirty or forty individuals who form the population of 
this house and its appendant workrooms. Certainly this office is 
now provided with water, a provision made not long ago at the 
instance of the Jewish Board of Guardians. But the “ waste-pre- 
venter”’ cistern, though it does its best with its miserably inadequate 
capacity of one gallon and a half, has hopelessly failed to meet the 
demands made upon its resources, and the stench from the accumu- 
lated filth and the saturated wooden floor is indescribable. 

Finding that the ground-floor workshop is to-day without a tenant 
we re-enter the house, and having ascended the cramped staircase, 
reach the stone-flagged bridge leading to the workroom on the floor 
above. From this gangway the light and air are excluded by a 
high boarding on both sides, a style of architecture which has been 
adopted with the view of preventing the tenants of the upper floors 
from casting forth rubbish from this convenient elevation on to the 
pavement below. On our left hand a nailed-up door presents a 
mysterious appearance. This door and that similar to and imme- 
diately above it have a curious history. The local authorities, in 
consequence of remonstrances addressed to them by the Jewish 
Guardians, having recently required the landlord of these premises 
to supply additional offices for the use of his numerous tenants, 
two closets were superimposed upon the existing edifice dedi- 
cated to similar uses in the yard below. But the owner, in 
erecting the three floors of workshops, had already occupied as much 
of the air space at the back of the house as the law allows; and the 
district surveyor, having had his attention drawn to the matter, has 
peremptorily commanded the demolition of these additional encroach- 
ments. The workshop on the first floor we find in possession of 
a cabinet-making sweater, who employs from four to fifteen men, 
according to the orders which he may have on hand; while the 
sweater in the fur trade on the second story invites from five to nine 
workers to enjoy with him the stifling fumes of his coke fire. The 
tenement house, to which these workshops form an appendix, affords 
accommodation (the limited character of which may be imagined) to 
nineteen individuals, belonging to six different families, while its 
ground-floor is used as a butcher’s shop. 

Well may an experienced factory inspector’ remark that “there 
can be no doubt but that the utilization of old dwelling-houses for 
factories and workshops is a great evil.” Well inay he say? of the 


(1) Mr. J. B. Lakeman, H.M. Senior Metropolitan Inspector of Factories, in Health 
in the Dwelling (published by the Executive Committee of the Health Exhibition), 
p. 523. 

(2) 2d. p. 529. It is right to state that since the date of Mr. Lakeman’s paper (1884) 
the action of the more zealous among the local authorities of East London has done 
something to improve the sanitary condition of the sweater’s haunts. On the other 
hand, the detailed description which the writer has given above accurately depicts 
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dens of the sweating tailors in East London, “ No greater squalor in 
houses can be seen, no more unhealthy workshops can be found.” 

But it will be asked, why does not her Majesty’s Inspector employ 
the power given to him by the factory laws to enforce the provision 
by the sweater of sanitary workshop accommodation? The answer 
will be found by a reference to the terms of the leading statute. 

The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, contains salutary provisions 
relating to cleanliness, sanitation, overcrowding, and other important 
matters: but from the operation of these provisions sec. 61 excludes 
workrooms in which only the members of the same family are em- 
ployed—and the assumption by the sweater of fictitious relation- 
ships is of every-day occurrence—and workshops in which no person 
under the age of eighteen years is engaged; while the restriction 
imposed by sec. 69 upon the entry of inspectors into domestic work- 
shops for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this Act against 
overtime, and the exemption of these places from the requirements 
of sec. 75, compelling notice to be given when a factory is first 
started, make it practically impossible for the most zealous inspector 
to exercise even the limited authority which the law has conferred 
upon him in relation to the teeming hotbeds of disease in which the 
lower class of sweated labour is carried on. 

The existing privilegia of the sweater must be abolished. Nor would 
the effects of an amendment of the law in this direction be confined 
to ameliorating the conditions of sweated labour. The smaller fry 
among the sweaters, who are by far the most vicious of their tribe, 
these will be the persons who will suffer most acutely from the obli- 
gation of providing sanitary and sufficient accommodation ; and the 
majority of them will undoubtedly succumb beneath the burden. In 
this manner many tradesmen whose goods are now manufactured in 
the dens of sweaters will be compelled to open workshops ef their 
own under the factory system. 

To dilate upon the manifold advantages which will accrue alike to 
the sweater and to his employees from the substitution of the factory 
for the sweating system can scarcely be necessary. As for the 
sweater himself, the unhappy slave-driver whose blind greed, over- 
reaching itself, has reduced his profits almost, if not quite, in the 
same measure as it has cut down the wages of his work-people—the 
best service that can be rendered to this much-abused, but in general 
much-to-be-pitied individual, will be to compel him, in consequence 
of legislation such as is here suggested, to close the doors of his 
wretched den and to accept employment, whether as a foreman or an 
ordinary workman, in a factory. To the operatives, on the other 
hand, the adoption of the factory system will bring a change in their 
facts in existence at the present moment—facts which may fairly be taken as represen- 


tative of the general condition of the dens of a somewhat numerous class of metropolitan 
sweaters. 
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social and industrial conditions, the beneficent nature of which it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. 

To realize something of what this change in the life of the sweater’s 
employees would effect, we will pass in review a few of the leading 
features exhibited in the actual working of a factory established in 
one of the eastern counties for the manufacture of clothes of the same 
description as those which are turned out by sweaters of the lowest 
type in the East of London. 

The hands in this factory who, as is almost invariably the case in 
all the manufactories which have hitherto been established in the 
clothing trade, are for the most part women,’ are employed during all 
the working days of the week, while the Factory Acts secure them 
no less against insufficient or insanitary accommodation than against 
excessively long hours of labour. All the operatives, whether male 
or female, are paid by piece work. A foreman (under whose super- 
intendence we find from twenty to twenty-five employees) receives 
a salary of from 23s. to 25s. per week, while the earnings of the 
hands for the same period will amount to— 

Pressers (male) : ° : : : - 21/ to 22/ 
»» (female) . ‘ ; : ° - 12/ to 15/ 
Machinists (all women) . ° . . ‘ 12/ to 15/ 


Finishers .. , . . . 10/ to 12/ 
Basters ” ‘ ° . ° ° 8/ to 10/ 


The reader is now in a position to draw for himself a mental pic- 


ture of the sweater’s victim as he will appear when he has been led 
forth from the house of bondage into the promised land of the factory 
system. A contrast greater or more pleasing than that which is 
presented by this picture when we compare it with the present posi- 
tion of these unfortunate people it would indeed be difficult to 
imagine.” 

Before, however, the verdict of the public can be claimed in favour 
of the substitution of the factory for the sweating system some 
questions of the first importance remain to be answered. Is the 
change which we would fain see take place practically possible ? 
And, if possible, can this change be effected without entailing in 
some directions consequences which would go far to counterbalance 
the advantages which it would indubitably produce in others ? 


(1) In the eastern counties these women are generally the daughters or the wives of 
agricultural labourers; in the North they belong to the same class as the ordinary mill. 
hands. 

(2) The Mercantile Age, of 2nd September, 1884, gives an interesting description of 
the clothing factory of Messrs. Joseph Hepworth and Sons at Leeds. The walls and 
ceilings of every work-room “ are polished pitch-pine, the floor scrupulously clean, and 
the air absolutely sweet, as the firm have a very ingenious method of ventilation, which 
is by an open shaft and fan driven by the gas-engine.’’ The machine-room “ runs the 
entire length of the building, the inside walls being faced with white glazed bricks, 
walled in red-tinted putty. ‘Ihe roof, which is unusually high, gives from the north a 
subdued flood of light to every recess of the room.” The account of the firm's kitchen 
and dining-room for their work- people is pleasant reading. 
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These questions, involving as they do manifold and complex con- 
siderations, cannot of course be fully answered within the compass 
of these pages. The advocate of the factory system must on the 
present occasion be content to meet the doubts which are sure to be 
raised upon the points that have been indicated by submitting with 
diffidence the conclusions which, after careful investigation and much 
anxious consideration, he has been led to form, and by applying to 
these conclusions the test of an inquiry into the conditions of one 
type of sweated industry, in order to ascertain how the trades in 
which sweating now prevails would actually be affected by the 
substitution of the factory for the sweater’s den. 

To put the matter shortly, there are now, and as far as we can 
see, always will be, a certain number of employees from whom a 
reasonable amount of work cannot be extracted except under some 
form of the contract system. For these we ask only that their 
labour, which must from the nature of the case continue to be per- 
formed in the workshops of contractors, shall in future receive the 
same protection as that afforded by the existing law to their fellow- 
workers in the factory, whether in respect of overtime, over-crowd- 
ing, or the provision of workshops reasonably free from unsanitary 
conditions. But in addition to these inferior workpeople, in whom 
habits of discipline can never be implanted, there are at the present 
moment working under sweaters of the worst class large numbers of 
men and women who, if the attempt were but made, might without 
any fear of ill-results to their trade or to themselves be transferred to 
factovies, and placed under the superintendence of salaried foremen. 

Take as a typical instance of sweated labour the industry to which 
the sweating system has longest and most universally been applied 
—the tailoring trade. Can any one doubt that slop-clothes, such 
as are now made in the East of London under sweaters of the lowest 
class, can be made, and made at profit, in factories ? Everyone knows 
that the Government has a clothing factory on a considerable scale at 
Pimlico, while all who are acquainted with the tailoring trade are 
aware that for nearly thirty years these slop goods have been, and 
are at this moment being, manufactured in very large quantities in 
flourishing factories! It is admitted that in Londen, where for 
years past the sweating system has extensively prevailed in this 
trade, the factory system has but seldom been applied to it; 
and it may be urged that this consideration tends to show that 
legislation, which would have the effect of closing many of the dens 
of the metropolitan sweaters, would also result in driving the industry 
now carried on by these contractors out of London into the country 
parts of England, or even on to the Continent. Certainly, if it had 


(1) e.g. At Colchester, Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Chevington, Haverhill, Chatham, 
Woolwich, Abingdon, Oxford, Swindon, Stroud, Bristol, Leicester, Tamworth, Ket- 
tering, Crewe, Nantwich, Manchester, Hebden Bridge, Wigan, and Leeds, 
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been thought that such a result as this was probable, the proposal to 
amend the factory laws which is made in these pages would not have 
been made, at any rate at the present time, when the distress in 
London arising from want of work is deplorably, if not exception- 
ally (and all the more deplorably, if not exceptionally) severe. 

If, however, we examine the actual facts of the case in relation to 
the industry now carried on by the many hundreds of sweating 
tailors of the lowest class in the metropolis—and it is this class 
alone which would be affected by the amendment here suggested— 
we shall soon convince ourselves that this industry would be in no 
danger of leaving London, but would of necessity be continued in 
factories established in the very localities in which these sweaters 
now carry on their questionable avocation. 

If the reader were to make a tour through the districts of London 
where the sweaters in the slop trade most do congregate, and were 
to take special note of the workshops in which he perceived the 
most certain signs of overwork, the greatest degree of over-crowding, 
the most stifling atmosphere, and the worst sanitary defects, he 
would find that all the workpeople employed in these dens were 
engaged in making coats, that all the men, without exception 
(probably also all the women), were of the Jewish race, and 
that most of these Jews were of foreign birth. The explanation 
of these facts is simple. You can get a slop vest or pair of 
trousers made well enough for all purposes by labour exclusively 
female, whether that of women working in their own homes, in the 
workshops of contractors, or in factories. But with a coat, style— 
“form,” as it is called in the trade—is of the first importance, and 
your coat, if it is to possess “ form,”’ and so command a ready sale, 
must of necessity be one in the making of which male labour has 
largely preponderated. Female labour has always been found fatally 
deficient in “form,” and these poor Jews are the only class of work- 
men in England who will consent to accept the wages or to put up 
with the excessively long hours of labour which fall to the lot of the 
maker of slop coats.’ 

However great may be the number of the small sweaters whom 


(1) In regard to the function which the Jews (especially those of foreign birth), who 
work under sweaters in the manufacture of cheap clothes, perform in relation to English 
industries, the report of a committee of the Guardians of Whitechapel Union, which 
has recently investigated this and kindred questions, contains some valuable information. 
In aletter addressed to this committee by a firm of boot and shoe manufacturers, and 
printed in their report, it is stated that ‘* We do not think foreign labour affects British 
labour to any great extent, if at all,as we find that foreign workmen do work which 
British workmen do not do, or have not done. For instance, we find that a certain 
kind of dancing shoes are made by foreign workmen at a very low price. Formerly 
this kind of cheap shoes were not made at all in England, but through these poor work - 
men making them they have, as it were, opened a new trade which employs these 
immigrants in conjunction with British workmen, as the leather for these articles ix 
manufactured in England by skille! British labour; and so we could givo you several 
instances.” 
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the amendment of the factory laws which is advocated in these 
pages may compel to close their workshops, this at any rate is cer- 
tain: slop coats must be made by men; will be made by the same 
men as at present; will be made in factories; and these factories 
will be established in London. Even under the existing conditions 
of the trade, while the sweater’s den is still sacred ground untrodden 
by the foot of her Majesty’s inspectors, several successful clothing 
factories, in addition to the great Government establishment at 
Pimlico, may be found in different quarters of London. Of these, 
those of Hebbert and Co. and of J. Compton and Sons at Bethnal 
Green, that of Thos. Knight at Bow, of C. J. Webb and Co. 
at Limehouse, and that recently instituted by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Limited, in Whitechapel, may be cited as 
examples. The number of the metropolitan factories will have 
to be increased as occasion shall require. To suppose that under 
any circumstances the trade with which we are concerned would 
ever leave London is impossible. Even if the hands employed in 
these extra-metropolitan factories were to suddenly exhibit a capacity 
for “form” hitherto unknown among these women, the country- 
made coat never could compete successfully with the London-made 
article, since the former would not only have to bear the cost of 
transport to London, but in the process of packing, and in the course 
of its journey, would lose a large part of that attractive gloss, freedom 
’ upon which depends 
to so great an extent the saleable value of goods of this description. 

Any idea that interference with its present conditions might 
deliver the manufacture of cheap clothing into the hands of our 
commercial rivals on the Continent may be dismissed as “the 


from unsightly creases, and general “ nattiness’ 


baseless fabric’ of an cconomic nightmare. No matter how low 
may be the wages for which labour—even that of men—may be 
procurable on the Continent, the attempt to import foreign clothes 
into this country can never succeed. This attempt has in fact ere 
now been made by at least one firm of wholesale clothiers, and the 
results have been such as to render any repetition of the experiment 
extremely improbable. Even if the cost and the damage incidental 
to the transport of ready-made clothes from the Continent did not 
constitute an insuperable difficulty, the taste of the public is a matter 
that could not with safety be omitted from the calculations of the 
unpatriotic importer. Tempted by the glare of the showiest of 
“show-shops,” by the lowest of low prices, the most parsimonious 
of Britons never will take a second look at the uncouth productions 
of the Continental tailors. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that the making of slop clothes in 
a properly constructed and properly organized factory will inevitably 
be more expensive than their manufacture in the den of a sweater ; 
and two last questions which arise out of this consideration demand 
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a brief answer. What will be the amount of, and who will be the 
persons to defray, this additional expense? To ascertain the amount 
in question by a detailed comparison of the accounts of a factory 
with the balance-sheet of a sweater would involve too lengthy a 
treatment of our subject. What it is of paramount importance to 
note with due attention is the small proportion of the price of these 
cheap goods which is attributable to the cost of their production. 
The question, as we have seen, is one of coats, and of coats alone. 
Now for the making of the coat of a suit sold wholesale at 16s., retail 
at 21s., the sweater receives from his employer 1s, 2d. The cost 
of making a coat of this description in a well-appointed and com- 
petently managed factory established in a city in which rents are so 
exorbitant as in our paradise of real-property-owners, must, it is 
admitted, exceed fourteen pence. If we calculate this excess at 
16 per cent., our estimate will be approximately correct. Let us, 
then, suppose that the manufacturer will have to charge to thie 
shopkeeper in respect of the increased cost of making this coat and 
of his profit on such cost an additional sum of 23d. (say 16s. 24d. 
per suit), a sum which, it will be seen, would in a factory turning 
out a thousand coats per week yield an annual amount of £541 14s. 4d. 
The shopkeeper in turn will raise his price to his customer. That 
it will in fact be by an augmentation in the price charged to the 
public for these cheap clothes, that this increase in the cost of 
their production will ultimately have to be defrayed, no one familiar 
with the trade can doubt. Wages in the slop-making trade have 
reached the lowest level to which it is conceivable that they should 
fall. Neither wholesale clothiers nor shopkeepers will—it is certain— 
consent to carry on their occupation in return for a remuneration 
reduced below the very moderute scale of profits now current. The 
shopkeeper then will mark his slop suit at (say) 3d. more than its 
present figure. Surely even the most close-fisted purchaser, when 
asked to pay a few extra pence for his suit of clothes, will disburse 
without a murmur the insignificant contribution which will put an 
end to the worst evils of the “Sweating System.” 
Davip F. Scutoss. 
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THE MODEL. 


I. 

I ArrEMPTED in a former essay to show that figurative art implies a 
certain relation between realism and idealism, which varies according 
to the volition of the artist.!_ In other words, the artist cannot avoid 
modifying his imitation of the chosen object by the infusion of his 
own subjective quality ; but he is at liberty to reduce this subjective 
element to a minimum, or, on the other hand, to regard it as his 
chief concern. 

Human art is unable to reproduce nature, except upon such terms 
as these. It cannot draw as accurately as the sun does by means of 
the photographic camera. It cannot render dialogue with the fidelity 
of a phonograph. At the same time it is obliged to import some- 
thing which external nature does not possess, something which 
belongs exclusively to the spirit of man, into all its transcripts from 
the world around us 

To say that art is superior to nature, would be an impertinence. 
Yet art has a sphere separate from and beyond nature, which belongs 
to ideas, to emotions, to sentiments, to the region of the human 
spirit. This sphere is not alien to nature: indeed it is the highest 
thing known to us in the universe of being, the specific property of 
man, who is himself a part of nature. 


Tt. 


Those who have attentively studied a fine nude model, observing 
the gradations of colour, the play of light and shadow upon the 
surface of the flesh, attending to the intricate details of muscular 
and bony structure thus revealed, marking the thrill of life in pulse 
and respiration and slight alterations of attitude, such students 
will perforce concede that no drawing, whether it be by the hand of 
Leonardo da Vinci or of Ingres, can bear comparison with the living 
miracle displayed before them. In so far as the drawing conscien- 
tiously portrays the model, it calls forth admiration by its exhibition 
of the draughtsman’s skill; it instructs a learner by the revelation 
of his method. Yet it remains a poor and feeble shadow of the 
truth. Art, we say, is immeasurably below fact, so long as it 
attempts to-rival the glow and richness of the living man by its 
mere shadow scheme of imitation. 

Inasecond degree such drawings are inferior to really careful 
photographs from the nude. I have before me a reproduction of the 
celebrated study of two naked men, which Raphael sent as a specimen 


(1) See article on ‘Realism and Idealism,’’ in the September number of this Review 
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of his skill to Albert Diirer, and also a photograph from a model in 
almost exactly the same position as one of Raphael’s figures.’ The 
model in my photograph is somewhat coarse and vulgar. Yet no 
one, on comparing these two forms (the crayon study and the 
photograph), can fail, I think, to acknowledge the superiority of the 
most literal transcript from nature. Cunning as was Raphacl’s 
craft, there is slovenly drawing in the hands and feet, exaggerated 
markings in the knee-joints, unmeaning salience of muscle on the 
back, and a too violent curve in the outline of the belly. The sun 
drew better than Raphael; and the photograph of this common 
model is more delightful to look at, because more adequate to the 
infinite subtlety of nature, than the masterpiece of the great 
draughtsman of Urbino. Every detail of the body here is right, 
and in right relation to the whole; every sinew explains itself with- 
out effort and without emphasis; and the ripple of light and shadow 
over the whole flesh-surface exhibits vital energy in a way which 
no work of art has ever done. 

It will, however, be objected that to contrast a chalk drawing 
with a photograph from nature is not fair. The former must always, 
to some extent, resemble a diagram, while the latter represents at 
least the fullness and completeness of life. I therefore pass on toa 
third degree of comparison ; and for this purpose I will select com- 
panion reproductions by photography of Flandrin’s famous study in 
the Luxembourg and of a living model in the same attitude.? (Flan- 
drin’s famous study in oil, it will be remembered, represents a young 
man seated naked on a rock above the sea, with a craggy line of 
coast in the far distance. His legs are gathered up to the belly, 
and clasped with both hands above the ankles; his head is bent upon 
the knees, so that nothing of the facial expression is visible.) Any 
unfairness in this comparison will certainly be to the injury of the 
model; for Flandrin’s picture has all the advantage of the most 
consummate brushwork, and of the most careful attention to light 
and shade upon flesh surfaces. It is in fact an elaborate oil-painting 
of high technical excellence and elevated style. My photograph 
from the model is a comparatively poor one; the subject has not 
been selected with care, and the print is flat. Yet I learn from it 
innumerable niceties which Flandrin has not worked out—something 
about the spring and strain of tendons in the wrist and forearm 
where the hand is clasped ; something about the wrinkles in the 


(1) Raphael's drawing (in the Albertina collection, at Vienna, I believe) is inscribed 
by Diirer: 1515. Raffahill di Urbin der so hoch beim Pabst geacht ist gewest hat 
die hat diese nachen bild gemacht und hat sy dem Albrecht Direr gen Nomberg 
gescliecht um sein Hand zu weisen.”” The photograph of the model is one issued in 
Vienna for the use of art-students. 

(2) The Autotype Co. sells an admirable carbon photograph of Flandrin’s picture. 
The photcgraph of the model is from the series issued for art students at Vienna, men- 
tioned in a note above. 
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belly caused by the forward bending of the back; something about 
the prolongation of the muscles of the pleura due to the stretching 
of the arm in that position. The model, moreover, is more interest- 
ing, more rich in suggestions of vital energy and movement. From 
the point of view of uncompromising realism, there can be no doubt 
which is the more satisfactory performance. The photograph of 
the model is second, the photograph of the picture is third, in its 
remove from nature, from reality, from truth. If the aim of art be 
to render a literal image of the object, then the art of the camera in 
this competition bears away the palm. 

Nevertheless there is equally no doubt that Flandrin’s study is a 
painted poem, while the photograph of the nude model is only what 
one may see any morning if one gets a well-made youth to strip and 
pose. 

What then gives Flandrin’s picture its value as an artistic pro- 
duct, as a painted poem’ It tells no story, has no obvious inten- 
tion ; the painter clearly meant it to be as perfect a transcript from 
the nude, as near to the rraie vérité of nature, as he could make it. 
The answer is that, although he may not have sought to idealize, 
although he did not seek to express a definite thought, his picture is 
penetrated with spiritual quality. In passing through the artist’s 
mind, this form of a mere model has been transfigured. While it 
has lost something of the vivacity and salient truth of nature, it has 
acquired permanence, dignity, repose, elevation. It has become “a 
thing of beauty, a joy for ever,” in a sense in which no living per- 
son, however far more attractive, more interesting, more multiformly 
charming, can be described by these terms. 


Ill. 


Art will never match the infinite variety and subtlety of nature ; 
no drawing or painting will equal the primary beauties of the living 
model. We cannot paint a tree as lovely as the tree upon the field 
in sunlight is. We cannot carve a naked man as wonderful as the 
youth stripped there upon the river’s bank before his plunge into 
the water. Therefore the thorough-going Realist ought frankly to 
abandon figurative art, and to content his soul with the exhibition 
and contemplation of actual nature. This, however, is not the con- 
clusion to which our argument leads; for after we have admitted 
the relative inferiority of art to nature, we know that art has 
qualities, all of them derived from the intellectual, selective, ima- 
ginative faculties of man, which more than justify its existence. 

The brain, by interposing its activity in however slight a degree 
between the object and the representation is bound to interpret, and 
in so far to idealise. The primary reality of the model, the 
secondary reality of the photographic portrait, are exchanged for 
reality as the artist’s mind and heart have conceived it. Thus what 
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a man sees and feels in the world around him, what he selects from 
it, and how he presents it, constitute the differentia of art. He may 
falsify or faithfully report, elevate or degrade, eliminate the purest 
form from nature, or produce a grotesque satire of her most beautiful 
creations. This free and volitional intervention of the artist’s mind 
between the object and the figured representation makes him an 
interpreter ; it invests all works of art with some mood, some tone, 
some suggestion of human thought and emotion. The imported 
element of subjectivity will be definite or vague, according to the 
intensity of the artist’s character, and according to the amount of 
purpose or conviction which he felt while working; it will be genial 
or repellent, tender or austere, humane or barbarous, depraving or 
ennobling, chaste or licentious, sensual or spiritual, according to the 
bias of his temperament. 

Now it is just this intervention of a thinking, feeling subjectivity 
which makes Flandrin’s study of the young man alone upon the rock 
a painted poem. We may not, while looking at this picture, be 
quite sure what the meaning of the poem is; different minds, as in 
the case of musical melody, will be affected by it in divers ways. 
To me, for instance, the picture suggests resignation, the mystery 
of fate, the calm of acquiescence; the ocean which surrounds that 
solitary form, and the distant coast-line, add undoubtedly to the 
imaginative impression. These accessories are absent in the photo- 
graph of the model, which only suggests the interior of a studio. 
Yet we might transfer the model to a real rock, with the same scene 
of sea and coast painted behind him for a background; or better, we 
might place him in position on some spur of Capri’s promontories 
with the Sorrentine headland for background; but in neither case 
should we obtain the result achieved by Flandrin. A photograph 
from the model in these circumstances would not influence our mind 
in the same manner. The beauty of the study might be even 
greater; the truth to fact, to nature’s infinite variety of structure 
in the living body, would be undoubtedly more striking ; the emotion 
stirred in us might be more pungent, and our interest more vivid; 
yet something, that indeed which makes the poem, would have dis- 
appeared. Instead of being toned to the artist’s mood by sympathy 
with the ideas—vague but deep as melody—which the intervention 
of his mind imports into the subject, we ould dwell upon the 
vigour of adolescent manhood, we should be curious perhaps to see 
the youth spring up, we should wonder how his lifted eyes might 
gaze on us, and what his silent lips might utter. 


Iv. 
Through the art of the sculptor and the painter the human form 


acquires a language, inexhaustible in symbolism ; every limb, every 
feature, every attitude, being a word full of significance to those who 
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comprehend. Through him a well-shaped hand, or throat, or head, 

a neck superbly poised on an athletic chest, the sway of the trunk 
above the hips, the starting of the muscles on the flank, the tendons 
of the ankle strained for speed, the outline of the shoulder when the 
arm is raised, the backward bending of the loins, the contours of a 
body careless in repose or girt for action, are all pregnant with 
spiritual meaning. It is not necessary that the artist should seek to 
express ideas while studying and reproducing them. It is enough 
that he has felt them, thought them out, passed them through the 
alembic of his mind. Paint or carve the body of a man and, as you 
do this nobly, you will give the measure of both highest thought and 
most impassioned deed ; as you do this ignobly you will suggest evil 
lusts, animal grossness, or contemptible deformities. The artist, 
owing to the conditions under which he works, cannot fail to be an 
interpreter ; unable to reproduce the object as it is he must repro- 
duce what his own self brings to it. 

Style is thus an all-important factor in what I have called inter- 
pretation, and upon which the ideal element of art depends. Style 
has been defined as equivalent to the specific qualities of the indi- 
vidual—Le style c'est ?Thomme. Style has also been described as a re- 
casting or remoulding of the stuff of thought. In the figurative arts 
style passes form through the crucible of a mind which perceives its 
qualities in some specific way ; style infuses the man, the spiritual 
nature of the artist, into his reproduction of the object. Style is 
what a sentient being, when he tries to imitate, cannot help adding 
to the thing he renders; it is what obliges the artistic transcript to 
affect our minds quite otherwise than the thing in nature does. 

These considerations might be pursued into the subtlest and 
remotest regions. Art being essentially ‘“ form-giving,” and the 
form being determined by the artist’s specific power of selection, and 
preference for some one aspect or another of the material supplied 
by nature, it follows that no two men can treat the same subject in 
the same way. Each individual, to put this point somewhat 
differently, has his own style; and the exercise of style renders his 
work not only a copy of the thing perceived, but also an expression 
of quality in the perceiving person. ‘To eliminate the ideal element 
from art, the element of style, the element of interpretation is there- 
fore utterly impossible. What we call the successive manners of the 
same master are mainly the result of changes in his way of thinking 
and feeling, which have necessitated corresponding changes in his 
interpretation of nature. Compare Raphael’s treatment of the female 
nude in his small panel of the Three Graces (once in Lord Dudley’s, 
now in the Duc d’Aumale’s possession) with his treatment of the 
female nude in the Farnesina frescoes, and you will perceive how the 
man’s emotional and intellectual attitude had altered between the 
period of his first and that of his third manner. J. A. SyMonpDs. 












































A PARTITION OF TURKEY. 


In his second paper on “ Europe Revisited” Sir Salar Jung offers us 
a solution of the Eastern question. It can be stated in half-a-dozen 
lines. Austria, supposed to be already the head of a Balkan Con- 
federacy, will hold European Turkey on lease from the Sultan. That 
prince is to receive rent in the shape of protection, and will, more- 
over, be allowed to retain a nominal suzerainty. Of the Porte’s 
Asiatic possessions no mention is made, except that they could 
furnish plenty of recruits to the British army. The approval of 
Germany and Italy to the arrangement is taken for granted ; France 
will not be consulted; while to England falls the task of thrashing 
Russia into acquiescence. 

There is something irresistibly comical in the idea of Abdul 
Hamid a sleeping partner in the house of Turkey and Austria. Yet 
its author has clearly no intention of poking fun at the Commander 
of the Faithful. On the contrary, he seriously believes that the 
scheme might prove palatable to his majesty, in profound uncon- 
sciousness of the fact that only last year M. de Nelidow nearly per- 
suaded Yeldiz Kiosk to accept the Russian alliance by dangling 
before its master’s eyes the hope of regaining not only Egypt but 
also Bosnia and Herzegovina. How Sir Salar Jung managed to get 
led so utterly astray on this point I cannot conceive, since every tyro 
in Ottoman politics knows that Vienna is regarded with intense dis- 
trust at Stamboul. The Turk is perfectly aware that Austria was at 
the bottom of the revolt in his North-Western provinces which 
hastened the Bulgarian outbreak and war with Russia, that she gave 
Prince Gortschakoff a free hand on the promise, fulfilled at Berlin, 
of part of the plunder, and that, despite her loud professions of inno- 
cence, her emissaries are busily intriguing at the present moment in 
Macedonia and Albania. Being desirous of keeping on good terms 
with Prince von Bismarck, and in the hope of playing off Austria 
and Russia against each other, the Sultan feigns ignorance of these 
hostile mancuvres; but his behaviour during the railway negotia- 
tions and his military activity towards Novi Bazar cannot be mis- 
understood. The truth seems to be that Sir Salar Jung stayed too 
short a time at Constantinople to learn even the rudiments of his 
subject, as elsewise he could not have blundered so badly over the 
Austro-Ottoman relations, nor left with the impression that the 
Turkish Empire can still be regenerated. Of the two errors the 
latter is perhaps the more excusable in a stranger who did not travel 
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beyond the capital; yet it is one into which the Nawab could not 
have faiten had he tapped trustworthy sources of information. In 
that case he would have discovered that the necessary reforms will 
never be properly applied, and that even if they were it is too late 
to effect a permanent cure through their agency, as anybody with 
eyes open can convince himself by a trip in the interior. Midhat’s 
attempt to arrest decay was the latest, and probably the last. It 
failed because the Padischah and circumstances were invincible 
obstacles in his path, and the most sanguine Osmanli has now 
abandoned all notion of fresh efforts. I admit that a really strong 
and energetic sovereign who would govern like Peter the Great, and 
practise the domestic economy of Frederick William of Prussia, 
might still postpone the crash; but does the Seraglio contain such a 
prince? Abdul Hamid II. is certainly not the destined saviour of 
his country. He lacks the requisite nerve and resolution, fears to 
sweep the swelling mass of rascality out of palace and public offices, 
trifles with brigandage and disaffection, and is quite incapable of 
exercising that self-denial without which the financial administra- 
tion cannot be set straight. His panacea consists in reorganising 
the army and buying torpedo boats, and admirers triumphantly 
point to the better discipline introduced by German officers and 
to the ample store of arms, while as regards the increasing misery and 
pauperism which the enormous military expenditure entails, they are 
silent. 

It is not, however, my present object to dwell on the condition 
of the Ottoman Empire, but rather to combat the mischievous pro- 
posal to establish an Austrian protectorate on the Bosphorus. In 
furthering this project, Sir Salar Jung writes as though the inha- 
bitants of Turkey were of one race (the Turkish) and one creed (the 
Prophet’s), whereas the subject nationalities are, not only in intel- 
ligence, industry, and wealth, far the superiors of their conquerors, 
yet also, if Moslems be reckoned, in a numerical ascendency to 
boot. To refuse these Greeks, Armenians, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
and Arabs a voice in the settlement of the Eastern Question would 
be grossly unjust. But your thorough-paced Jingo cannot sce 
matters in the right light. Tricked by senseless and unmanly 
terror into hating Russia, his sole aim is to thwart her, and in its 
pursuit he turns a deaf ear both to reason and honour. ‘“ The Czar 
is the devil seeking whom he may devour, Moscow the seat of all 
political sin,” runs his confession of faith, and neither facts nor 
logic can prevail against it. In the conflict with his bugbear he 
will not have us stop to count the cost of our folly. Let the world 
be deluged in blood and civilisation thrust back a hundred years, so 
long as his pillow is not haunted by the vision of the Muscovite 
bogey with one foot planted on Constantinople and the other on Cal- 
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cutta, whipping British commerce out of India and driving the 
British fleet from the Mediterranean. 

Harking back to common sense, I venture to suggest that the 
Eastern Question is by no means so knotty a problem as diplomatists, 
who love making mountains out of molehills, wish us to think. Its 
main difficulty lies in the antagonism which at present exists between 
the extravagant aspirations of Panslavism and the legitimate claims 
of Greeks, Bulgarians, and other Levantine races. The first essen- 
tial, therefore, is to hit on a modus vivendi while these rivalries are 
being brought into harmony. As a beginning, the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus should be thrown open to all nations. This step would 
have the double advantage of permitting Russia to wait and the 
other Powers to guard against a sudden attack on Constantinople, 
which might provoke war. It ought to be followed as quickly as 
possible by the partition of Macedonia and Albania on ethnographic 
principles among Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia. If carefully carried 
out the division would be easy enough, since Greeks and Bulgarians 
are now virtually agreed as to their rightful shares, and the warlike 
Albanians fast coming round to the view that, being unable to form 
a separate and at the same time sufficiently strong nation, they will 
have to accept the proposed compromise—union with the Hellenic 
kingdom. Bulgaria must simultaneously be declared independent 
under the protectorate of Russia, an arrangement which would 
soothe the Czar’s wounded pride. For Montenegro nothing would 
be left but complete isolation or joining a political and commercial 
federation presided over by Greece, and so designed as to hold 
Austria-Hungary in check on the road to Salonica. If such a start 
could be made Europe might contemplate the definitive solution of 
the Eastern Question without much anxiety, and safely pause while 
Greece and Bulgaria were consolidating their dominions in prepara- 
tion for the final extinction of the Ottoman rule in Christendom. 
But when it came to moving further, diplomacy would have to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution and delicacy. If justice alone had to 
be considered Bulgaria should obtain the whole of the territory 
assigned to her by the Treaty of San Stefano and the Adrianople 
district, in addition to her share of Macedonia ; to Greece would fall 
the rest of European Turkey, including Constantinople, all the islands 
and the coast of the Black Sea as far as Cape Baba, whence a strate- 
gical frontier-line ought to be drawn to Adana, with the Marmora 
and Mediterranean as her western, northern, and southern boun- 
daries in Asia Minor. Broussa, Smyrna, and Koniah would in this 
manner become the property of Greece, and with them so vast a 
tract of naturally rich land that she might be called upon to liqui- 
date Turkey’s debts, no great sum when we remember the value of 
Mussulman church and other property which she would acquire. 
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Greece is well fitted to be raised into a mighty nation. I know it is 
the fashion in certain circles to cry her down and laugh at her 
pretentions, but I defy her worst enemy to deny that she has pro- 
gressed marvellously in spite of her cramped resources, and has 
already proved in Thessaly a wise and courageous ruler. But the 
Czar would probably decline to allow the Greeks to return to Con- 
stantinople, in which event I see no alternative to his keeping the 
place himself or handing it over to Bulgaria. In any case Russia, 
who is always standing ready to march through Asiatic, not Euro- 
pean, Turkey, which she will avoid unless the fatuity of Italy and 
Austria compel her to take that route towards Stamboul, would 
receive the rest of Asia Minor up to the new Hellenic frontier. But 
as this settlement would absorb Armenia, the whole of that country, 
including the portion now possessed by Russia, ought to be granted 
a constitution and privileges of the character enjoyed by Finland. 
There would remain, besides Tripoli, which must go to Italy, Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt. They ought to be formed into an Arab Empire, 
and those Moslem Ottomans who do not care to live under Christian 
government might migrate to it, with full compensation for their 
private estates. As to the fate of the Sultans we need not trouble. 
If the Arabs chose to have them as sovereigns and Commanders-of- 
the-Faithful nobody would raise an objection, but I fancy the 
revival of the ancient Caliphate would put the house of Othman 
out of court. This, however, would be a purely Mohammedan 
question, with which we should have no business to meddle, though 
the Mussulmans of British India might in their religious capacity 
fairly claim a vote. When once Moslem dominion is relegated 
within its due limits Christendom must leave the followers of the 
Prophet to settle their own affairs in peace, unless indeed they again 
grow a nuisance. 

On these lines I believe the Eastern problem might be solved 
without fresh bloodshed. Italy’s attitude is perhaps the most doubt- 
ful feature. Just now she is in a very ambitious mood, and dreams 
of stepping into the place formerly filled by England on the Bos- 
phorus. But Tripoli ought to content her. I say this because 
Rome as well as St. Petersburg must be satisfied, an alliance 
between England, Italy, and Russia being essential to a pacific 
settlement. Against such a coalition Austria-Ilungary would not 
attempt armed action, especially as Germany, the latest fetish of 
success-worshippers, dare not stir on account of France, who also is 
happily out of the game till after the next struggle with the Father- 
land, which again must cripple both countries for many years, and 
so render them impotent to injure the smaller states of South- 
Eastern Europe. Turkey could not resist. As Sir Salar Jung per- 
ceived, Constantinople is practically at the mercy of a strong ficet 
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which would risk an ironclad or two from torpedoes. True there are 
batteries at the Dardanelles and on the Bosphorus; but the one 
could be forced—Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby knows this—and the 
others would be unable to fire without exposing the capital to a bom- 
bardment which might inconvenience Sultan Hamid and his harem 
even more than retiring into private life on a pension. As a matter 
of fact, however, extreme measures would not be required. The 
allied fleets would only have to blockade the Turkish coasts in order 
to cut off the Asiatic provinces from practicable communications 
with Stamboul, and might patiently wait the result. 

In conclusion, Russia, England, and Italy ought to open without 
delay negotiations for solving the Eastern question. Austria might 
join their deliberations should she consent to do so as an interested 
but not a conquering power, and if France and Germany cared to 
enter the council chamber on the same understanding, they would be 
very welcome. England’s share in the discussion should be directed 
to securing justice for the small states in general and for Greece in 
particular. The idea of our fighting the Czar to seat the Hapsburgs 
on the Bosphorus is, if possible, even more ridiculous than the old 
scheme of upholding the Turk. To anybody not under the in- 
fluence of Russophobia the prospect of the Emperor Alexander being 
crowned at Constantinople is simply objectionable on account of the 
consequent exclusion of Greece from her natural heritage, and most 
assuredly England would be wrong to go to war merely in order to 
prevent its realisation. I hope indeed that we shall escape having 
to draw the sword; but if ours must leave its scabbard it ought 
to flash in the cause of Greece, and in that cause alone. Mean- 
while we should assist that state to prepare for the great and 
rapidly approaching crisis. The Greeks want a loan to complete 
their naval and military armaments, and the twenty millions which 
Sir Salar Jung proposes to spend in beating back Russia in Austria’s 
interests—a funny notion this of the cost of modern battles—might 
be usefully advanced to the Hellenic Government at a nominal rate 
of interest. 


G. pe HENNIN. 
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OUR NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


WHATEVER importance may be attached to the Irish question, and 
however anxious her Majesty’s Government may be to dispose effec- 
tively of matters which so engross the mind and time of the Legis- 
lature and almost threaten the very structure of the State, there isa 
subject of supreme interest, which must perforce demand present 
and immediate attention at the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that is the state of our national finances. For some 
years, it must be confessed, the budgets have been in many respects 
most unsatisfactory. During the years ended 5lst March, 1878 to 
1880, the national expenditure was considerably in excess of the 
national income. In the years ended from 31st March, 1881 to 1884, 
only a bare surplus was attained. In the years ended 31st March, 
1885 and 1886, again a considerable deficit was the result of an 
unusual expenditure. And though matters have mended a little 
since then, we do not well know how we at present stand, and a 
master-hand is evidently required to place the revenue and expendi- 
ture on a safe and permanent basis. 

As an evidence of the fact that the revenue is no longer increasing 
by bounds and rebounds, it is sufficient to say, that the customs and 
inland revenue, exclusive of property and income tax, have, notwith- 
standing the increase of population, produced the same amount in 
the year ended 31st March, 1887, as ten years before, in the year 
ended 3lst March, 1877, the additional amount required in order to 
meet the increased expenditure having come entirely from the 
property and income tax, which in the former year produced 
£5,280,000, and in the latter £15,900,000.' So large an increase of 
this one form of revenue, derived from one portion of the population, 
the middle and higher classes, accompanied as it has been by a con- 
siderable decrease in the revenue from alcoholic liquors, the con- 
sumption of which is diffused among the entire population, has gone 
far to disturb the equitable distribution of burdens. Nor must we 
forget, that in the last ten years the amount of local taxation, levied 
principally on real property, has greatly increased, in the face of a 
decided fall in the value of land, and a general decrease of rents. 

Time was when the exposition of the national budget constituted 
an event in our parliamentary history, and when the Chancellor of 


(1) The revenue at both periods stood as follows :— 


Years ending 
81st March, 1877. 31st March, 1887. 
£ 


Customs, Excise, Stamps, &c. ‘ ’ ° . 60,316,000 60,215,000 
Property and Income Tax . ; ‘ ‘ , 5,280, 000 15,900,000 


65,596,000 76,115,000 
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the Exchequer, with a perfect grasp of all the economic and social 
questions at issue, propounded a financial policy which gave conti- 
dence in the administration, and went far to allay any fear of dis- 
order. Is it too much to say that the time has arrived when a task 
of this nature, arduous as it may be, ought to be again undertaken ? 
The subject certainly demands earnest consideration, and it may not 
be amiss if in the following pages I endeavour to give a short survey 
of one part at least of the finances of the country, that relating to the 
national expenditure, on which the condition of finance must neces- 
sarily depend, all the more, that in the finances of the State it is the 
expenditure that regulates the income, and not the income that 
regulates the expenditure. 

Considerable efforts have been made of late years by distinguished 
writers to ascertain the total amount and rate of increase of our 
2tional income, and it has been abundantly proved that, both abso- 
lutely and relatively to the population, such income is higher now 
than it was wont to be. Nevertheless, on all sides, there are lamen- 
tations that whatever may have been the increase of such income, it 
is no longer commensurate to the present state of the expenditure, or 
to the actual requirements of the people. As a matter of fact, we 
all spend more, because we seem to require more, and both in the 
public and personal expenditure there has been far too often a tacit, 
or an overt disposition, almost to scorn considerations of economy, 
and to rush blindfold into any movements and enterprises involving 
heavy expenses, whatever be the consequences to the public and pri- 
vate purse. In the House of Commons, the Liberal party, once 
pledged to retrenchment, have of late sadly neglected their functions 
in this particular. There is no longer a Joseph Hume to check the 
estimates, and we can scarcely wonder if, following the lead of an 
extravagant public expenditure, the entire scale of personal expenses 
among all classes has become immensely greater. When the nation was 
in the full tide of prosperity, a greater liberality in the expenditure 
might have been excused, though nothing can justify waste and excess; 
but when a backward turn has unhappily taken place in national wealth 
and the economic horizon has become somewhat clouded, it becomes 
necessary to review a little our position in this respect, and see whether 
the expenditure does not admit of some considerable economy. 

There is another elementary fact in the public and private expen- 
diture which seems sadly overlooked or ignored. Few persons, I 
venture to say, care to know what becomes of the sovereign after it 
is spent, and fewer still will inquire under what circumstances it 
will return, or whether it will ever come back. Yet it is quite 
clear that whereas money spent in food and clothing returns in 
the power it gives us for useful labour, money spent in articles 
of luxury can no longer be utilised. It has served a momentary 
gratification, and it is done, the difference being that in the 
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one case it is a productive expenditure, and in the other it is 
an unproductive expenditure. With the large increase in both the 
public and private expenditure, a large increase has also taken place 
in the unproductive portion of the same, and to that extent the 
nation is really so much the poorer. Much may be said, of course, to 
account for or to justify such expenditure. It may be esteemed 
necessary or indispensable; it may be required for pleasure, or demanded 
by the customs of society; nevertheless, economically, it is all the 
same, and money so spent is gone, and gone for ever. Popular notions 
on the subject of expenditure are very vague and even erroneous. 
Why oppose war, say many? By all means let our dockyards 
and our arsenals be full of work. What a pity that peace should 
return and so throw out of work so many artisans! In time of dis- 
tress why not create some public work, whether wanted or not, 
useful or not? Why does not her Majesty give more drawing- 
rooms? ‘The West-end shops would get more custom, more money 
would circulate ; and what is the harm so long as the money remains 
at home? ‘To one and all such questions I answer that the test of 
the usefulness of such expenditure must be found in the character 
of the work done. If it will help future production, if the productive 
forces of the country are likely to be the better for it, good and well; but 
if it does not accomplish such an end, it is only a delusion and a snare. 
Of course, not all money paid out by the State is really expenditure. 
Money expended on railways, money paid for the shares in the Suez 
Canal, money devoted to the purchase of books or rarities, or works of 
art for our museums and galleries, not only serves useful purposes, but 
becomes part of the capital of the nation. Our School Boards have 
expended large amounts on land and buildings which, after a number 
of years, will become the property of the towns. In all such cases 
the payment constitutes an investment and not an expenditure. 

To some extent, we must expect the national expenditure to grow 
with the increase of the nation in population, wealth, and power. 
The British Empire has increased enormously in late years. Visit 
the Colonial Office or the India Office, and you see in a palpable 
manner the extent of business which arises from the government of 
so many colonies and dependencies. It is one thing to provide the 
machinery of government for a small State, and quite another to 
meet the requirements of many millions of people scattered all over 
the world. With increasing wealth, there must ever be increasing 
state and pomp, and a greater readiness to provide for the demands 
of civilization, in education, and science, in parks and gardens, in pala- 
tial museums and measures of sanitation. And with an increase of 
power, there is unfortunately the temptation to indulge in arma- 
ments of all kinds and to assume a haughty and supercilious bearing 
towards other states, sure to lead to troubles and wars. Weare always 
exposed, moreover, to political eventualities in any part of the world, 
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touching in one way or another our possessions. And in all cases we 
are at the mercy of the special idiosyncrasy of the head of the Govern- 
ment for the time being, which undoubtedly does in no small degree 
affect the whole policy of the country. There is, indeed, in any 
State a traditionary foreign policy which no Government can alto- 
gether ignore or set aside, a policy which, in the case of England, 
is, I fear, one of continuous advance, and if need beaggression. But 
this policy is greatly moulded by the character of the political 
party in power. A sentimental and imaginative minister like 
Beaconsfield, speedily manages to arouse the nation to the danger 
of possible contingencies from a war between Russia and Turkey. 
An earnest and passionate minister like Gladstone, is apt 
in a moment to plunge the nation into a dangerous and warlike policy. 
And the nation easily falls a prey to the enthusiasm and eloquence 
of the head of the Government. Under a constitutional régime, the 
sinews of war are said to be in the hands of the House of Commons, 
but the majority of members in that House being ordinarily pledged 
to maintain the ministry, the ruling power is in effect in the hands 
of the Government, and, therefore, whatever may be its blunders, 
and however dangerous and erratic its policy, no opposition is effec- 
tual in averting its action and the consequences. Would that the 
power of the House of Commons to refuse the supply were more 
effectually exercised by independent members! But, unfortunately 
it is quite otherwise, for even the gravest matters of peace and war 
ure, too often, sacrificed through regard to party considerations. 

The accounts given of the public expenditure in different official 
returns are very perplexing. The finance accounts give as expendi- 
ture the whole issues of the Exchequer. Mr. Fowler’s, following Mr. 
Childers’s return, gives the total charge on taxes. One return deducts 
from the payments on account of the public debt all that goes in the 
repayment of ‘capital ; another takes no account of the special appro- 
priation of the amount. One excludes the cost of collection of the 
revenue, another includes it. One divides the ordinary revenue 
from the extraordinary, another takes them both. Taking the 
financial accounts for our basis, we find, without going farther 
back, that whereas the average annual expenditure for the years 
1840-41 to 1849-50 was £55,500,000, and for the years 1860-61 
to 1869-70 was +£70,000,000, the average annual expenditure 
in the seven years between 1880-81 and 1886-87 was £87,000,000, 
showing an increase in the period of 24:05 per cent. over 1861-70, 
and 56°40 per cent. over 1841-50. If we take the increase of 
population into account, we find that whereas in the first period the 
expenditure averaged £2 per head, and in the second £2 7s. per head, 
in the latter it amounted to £2 8s. 10d. per head. The following 
comparison of single years in 1855, 1865, 1875, 1885, and 1887, 
brings out the important fact that whereas up to 1875 the expendi- 
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ture was becoming less and less burdensome, since then, in relation 
to both wealth and population it has become larger and heavier. The 
facts are as follows :— 


RELATION OF EXPENDITURE TO POPULATION AND WEALTH. 


Year aS Seiler Per cent. of Expend.ture 
ending Menara mal ag mony Expenditure Population. per head of 
March 30. mee a _ to Income. Population. 
£ £ Sf oa & 
1855 69,000,000 308,000,000 22-40 27,800,000 9 7 
1865 66,500,000 396,000,000 16°81 29,000,000 2°¢ € 
| 1875 73,000,000 549,000,000 13°29 32,800,000 2.4 3 
1885 88,000,000 631,000,000 14°12 36,300,000 2 810 
1887 91,000,000 630,000,000 14°24 37,000,000 a-(er3 


The comparison of the expenditure with the income assessed to pro- 
perty and income tax is very imperfect, from the fact that the total 
income of the lower middle, and working classes is outside the pale of 
the income tax; but we may well assume that all the other incomes 
follow more or less the fortunes of the property so taxed. 

As important, however, as the comparison of the total amount of 
national expenditure is a comparison of the principal items of expen- 
diture, or how the money goes, as follows :— 


PROGRESS OF 'THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 1840-41—1886-87. 


70. 


Proportion 
Increase per 


& 
— 
3) 
LZ 
© 
a 





pa 

mee 1841-50 © 1861-70 1881-87. $ 

+ . £ £ - £ - - 
National Debt . 29,129,000 52°43 26,423,000) 37°72) 28,500,000) 32°81| 7°85 2-14 


Forces and votes | 
| ofcredit . . . 16,240,000 29°23 27,957,000) 39°91 30,300,000) 34-86) 8-41) 84-03 
Civil Government 10,193,000 18°34 15,672,000) 22°37 28,100,000) 32-33/78-80 176-70 





‘ panagpem ree 
55,562,000 100-00 '70,052,000/100°00 86,900,000,100°00 24°05 56 40 


The most striking fact in these figures is the large proportion of the 
expenditure devoted, year by year, to the payment of the burden 
entailed by the wars of the past and to the payment of expenses in 
preparation for the contingency of wars to come. There is no sadder 
picture than that presented by the history of England of the frequent 
and destructive wars she has been engaged in during the last two 
hundred years, ever since the revolution in 1688. In “the first fifty 
years, from 1688 to 1738, England had twenty-five years of war, 
including the war of the Spanish succession, the whole of which cost 
£89,000,000, or at the rate of £3,500,000 per annum. In the fol- 
lowing fifty years, from 1739 to 1789, a period memorable for the 
wars with France and Spain and the Seven Years’ War, England 
had twenty-eight years of war, for which she spent £224,000,000, or 
3L2 
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at the rate of £8,000,000 per annum, Then came the great French 
war, and in the fifty years from 1790 to 1839, not fewer than 
twenty-three years were spent in war, at the enormous cost of 
£831,000,000, giving a rate of £36,000,000 a year. Another fifty 
years or thereabout, from 1840 to the present time, when we had the 
Russian war, the wars in China, the Afghan wars, and the 
Abyssinian war, and we may say that England was at war fifteen 
years, at a cost of £101,000,000, or at the rate of £6,700,000 a year 
Altogether, the enormous sum of £1,200,000,000 were expended 
in wars exclusive of the ordinary military and naval expenditure. 
Surely a history like this is not creditable either to our morals and 
religion or to our good sense and practical wisdom. There is one 
comfort only in this brief history, in the fact that whereas in the first 
hundred years the years of war were greater in number than the 
years of peace, in the last hundred only a little more than a third 
were years of war, and two-thirds years of peace. And this is ap- 
proximately the progress made in the momentous matter of peace 
and war in Europe, though we do not see the effect of such improve- 
ment in a diminished expenditure for warlike preparations. 

But let us come to the particulars of the expenditure. There 
appears to be a little increase in the amount paid for the funded and 
unfunded debt in 1881—1887 over that paid in 1861—1870. Happily 
the increase does not arise from more obligations recently contracted, 
but from the wise determination of the country, if not to pay the 
whole amount of the debt at once, at least to take measures for its 
eventual extinction by the conversion of interminable into terminable 
annuities, and by the dedication of a fixed permanent sum of not less 
than £28,000,000 a year, for the purpose of the debt, even though 
the interest and annuities falling due might become short of that 
amount. The much-lamented Lord Iddesleigh, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1875, judged aright when he said that under 
ordinary circumstances, and with the ordinary growth of the revenue, 
the nation would be easily able, without any distress, to bring 
up the charge for debt tothat amount. And though events occurred 
exactly ten years after, necessitating a departure from it, at least 
temporarily, it is not likely that the principle then adopted will be 
set at nought. So we may expect that the sum set aside for the 
purpose will not be less than what it is now for many years to come. 

By far the largest amount of the expenditure goes for the forces of 
the country. It is a large sum to pay, upwards of £30,000,000 a year 
for the two services including the votes of credit. Would, indeed, 
that the returns for the same were effective strength and protec- 
tion! The army expenditure has greatly increased of late years in 
consequence of the large number of officers and men employed, the 
addition made to their pay, the increasing quantities and cost of 
warlike stores, and the frequent changes in the Ordnance. Some 
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idea of the increased cost of the army may be obtained from the fact 
that whereas in 1870-71, with 135,000 men in the establishment, 
exclusive of army reserve, militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, the 
expenditure was £12,894,000, or at the rate of £95 per man, in 
1887-88, with 149,391 men in the establishment, the total expendi- 
ture reached £18,405,000, or at the rate of £123 per head, showing 
an increase of full 30 per cent. It should be remembered, however, 
that upwards of £3,000,000 a year are now spent in the non- 
effective services, principally in retired pay, gratuities, and out 
pensions, a sum far exceeding what is paid in any other country, a 
stimulus, I fear, in very many cases, to idleness and extravagance. 
In the navy quite a revolution has taken place of late years in 
the construction of ships and in the introduction of armour-clad 
vessels, whilst the ammunition has become immensely expensive. 
The Committee on Army and Navy Estimates, presided over by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, to whose fearless exposition of the waste 
in these services we are greatly indebted, gave in the appendix to 
their report illustrations of the growth of the estimates under a few 
heads, as follows: In 1854-55 a first-class ship of war, the Duke of 
Wellington, carried 151 guns, the heaviest being the 68 pounder, 
weighing 95 ewt., and the total cost of her armament, ammuni- 
tion, and stores was £17,000. Against this we have in 1886-87 
the Benbow, with 12 guns (two 110 tons and 10-6-inch), with 
minor armaments, costing the country for her guns, mounting, 
ammunition, and stores £207,350. We might imagine that with 
ships and ammunition costing such extravagant sums, the naval 
authorities would be chary in making year after year any great 
addition to our navy, all the more so that each succeeding controller 
usually condemns everything that had been done by his predecessor, 
but no such restraint is practised, and every year, as if newly 
inspired, they add more ships of novel construction, which generally 
prove to be rather unwieldy than strong. To the ordinary military 
and naval expenditure there must be added the votes of credit for 
petty wars or imposing demonstrations, and they are of such fre- 
quent recurrence as to constitute a decided additional burden. What 
is to be lamented is the fact that in all such cases the question of 
cost is never taken into account. 

Next in order and importance after the army and navy expen- 
diture is the expenditure for the civil Government of the nation, 
which, though large and increasing, bears a smaller proportion 
to the entire expenditure in the United Kingdom than in other 
countries. Part of the military expenditure, however, must be con- 
sidered as pertaining to the civil Government, since it is devoted like 
the expense for the police and the administration of justice to the 
maintenance of order. It is an interesting fact that if we take the 
cost of the army stationed respectively in Great Britain and Ireland 
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at the rate of £100 per head, together with the expenditure under 
Class III. for law and justice in the two countries, we find that 
whilst the cost in Great Britain was £11,500,000 with a population 
of 31,000,000, or at the rate of little more than 7s. 6d. per head, the 
cost in Ireland is £4,800,000 with a population of about 5,000,000, 
or about 19s. per head, a conspicuous evidence of the difficulties con- 
nected with the government of the sister isle. But the civil Govern- 
ment of a nation includes much more than the maintenance of law 
and justice. 

The first and foremost expenditure in any organized State, whether 
monarchical or republican, must be the cost of maintaining its head 
in honour and dignity. And how shall we estimate such cost ? Not 
surely by the amount actually voted to the sovereign, or the presi- 
dent of the Republic, or by the annuities paid to the members of 
the royal family or other functionaries, but by the stability of 
public order the system itself secures, and by the immunities from 
political changes and the guarantees of public liberty it is calcu- 
lated to offer. And tested in this manner, the _penditure incurred 
in the United Kingdom for what is called tne Civil List must be 
acknowledged as exceedingly small. What is now expended, more- 
over, under this heading is of the nature of a compact between the 
nation and the sovereign. The total average annual amount of 
Civil List of George III. amounted in all to £1,172,692. That 
of George IV. amounted to £1,166,000 per annum. Part of these 
incomes, however, was obtained by these sovereigns from certain 
hereditary revenues which belonged to the Crown, whilst against such 
income the sovereign had to provide for the diplomatic and other 
expenses then defrayed by the Civil List. On the accession of 
William IV., the sovereign surrendered to the nation all the here- 
ditary revenue, and the Civil List was limited to the personal expen- 
diture of the sovereign and household. And this was also the 
arrangement made on the accession of Queen Victoria. The Civil 
Lists of William IV. and Queen Victoria, are as follows :— 

Wiis LY. 





Class 1, Their Majesties’ Privy Purse. : . £110,000 
»» 2, Salaries cf His Majesty’s Household . ; : 130,300 
> 3, Expenses of His Majesty's Household . , 171,500 
ss 4, Special and Secret Service . ; ; : 23,200 
», 5, Pensions . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; i : 75,000 
£510,000 
Vicrorta. inet 
Class 1, Her Majesty’s Privy Purse ; £60,000 
= 2, Salaries of Her Majesty’s Household and Retired 
Allowances : 131,260 
», 3, Expenses of Her Majesty’ 8 House hold ; : 172,500 
», 4, Royal Bounty, Alms, and Special Services 13,200 
a 6, a to be granted to the extent of £1, 200 
annum : - 
» 8, tinemmeneeiate® Moneys ° . ; , 8,040 
£385,000 
renee a 
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It will thus be seen that the Civil List of Queen Victoria is less 
than that of William IV., and much less than the Civil Lists 
of former reigns. Jesides this item, however, appertaining to the 
cost of royalty, we have the annuities payable to each member of 
the royal family, also charged on the Consolidated Fund, and it 
is interesting to find from the following table, that in this also 
the cost is considerably less now than it was wont to be in former 








years. 
ANNUITIES. 
Groxce ITT. VICTORIA. 

Queen Charlotte. . . . . £68,000 | Princess Royal. . . . . . £8,000 
Prince of Wales. . . . . 185,000 | Prince of Wales . . . . . 40,000 
Princessof Wales . . . . 35,000 | Princess of Wales . . . . 10,000 
Princess Charlotte of Wales . 60,000 | Duke of Edinburgh . . . . 25,000 
Duke of York ..... 26,000 | Princess Christian . . . . 6,000 
Duchessof York. . .. . 4,000  Marchioness of Lorne . . . 6,000 
Duke of Clarence . . . . 20,500 Dukeof Connaught. . . . 25,000 
Duke of Kent . . . . . 24,000 | Duchess of Albany , 6,000 
Duke of Cumberland . . . 18,000 Princess Henry of Battenberg 6,000 
Duke of Sussex . . Zp oa 18,000 Duchess of Cambridge . . . 6,000 
Duke of Cambridge . — 18,000 | Duchess of Mecklenburg-Sire- 

*rincess Augusta Sophia .. 13,000 __ Re oe ee ee eee 
Princess Elizabeth . ae ty 14,000 Duke of Cambridge . . . . 12,000 
Princess Mary . .. . . 14,000 | Princess Mary of ‘eck . . . 5,000 
Princess Sophia . . : 13,000 alata 
Princess Amelia . be: “ONG 4,000 £158,000 
Duke of Gloucester. . . . 14,000 . 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester 7,000 
Prince of Mecklenburg-Stie- 

a eae rae en 1,788 
£507,288 


These annuities, it must be remembered, do not represent the 
total receipts of the members of the royal family under either 
reign, for not only certain revenues are specially appropriated to 
their benefit, such as the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, but many royal princes are in the receipt 
of considerable annual grants, in the shape of salaries for but nominal 
services In the army, navy, or civil government. Besides these, 
special supply grants have been often made on the occasion of the 
marriage of such royal princes or princesses, as tokens of sympathy 
and good-will for the sovereign. Some irritation was shown in the 
House of Commons in May, 1885, when a message was read from 
her Majesty, informing them of the proposed marriage of her Royal 
Highness Princess Beatrice, and expressing her confidence that the 
faithful Commons would enable her to make suitable provision for 
her Highness. And Mr. Gladstone in moving a resolution granting 
to the Princess an annuity of £6,000 a year, expressed an opinion 
that it would be desirable to appoint a strong committee to consider 
the question of provision for other members of the Royal family. 
The question for the suggested committee to consider will be, 
Ought the people to be called upon to provide for the children of his 
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Royal Highness the Prince of: Wales? There are other charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, and therefore outside Parliamentary _atrol, 
such as pensions for naval and military services, pensions for judicial 
services, pensions for diplomatic services, and miscellaneous pen- 
sions. It is well that the abuses inherent in the granting of per- 
petual pensions have been brought prominently before the House of 
Commons. Great services ought to be liberally paid, but the best 
form of remuneration is a liberal money grant, throwing upon the 
recipients the burden and duty of husbanding the same for them- 
selves and their children or representatives after them. 

If the Government is primarily responsible for the army and navy 
expenditure, the nation itself must doubtless share the responsibility 
with the Government as regards the cost of the Civil Service, for the 
Government is constantly beset by appeals from all parties for assist- 
ance for objects of the most varied character. The Civil Service 
supplies are divided into seven classes: the first, public works and 
buildings, including such matters as harbours of refuge, public offices, 
courts of justice, repair of royal palaces, &c. The second, salaries, &c., 
in public departments, embracing the remuneration of the great 
bulk of Civil Service servants. The third, the cost of law and justice ; 
the fourth, the expense for education, science and art; the fifth, 
diplomatic—colonial and consular service ; the sixth, superannuation 
and charities; and the seventh, special and temporary objects. 
Under these classes are included a vast variety of items, many of 
them, of necessity, ever growing in number and importance, and we 
must not be surprised if the expenditure so devoted is increasing at 
a great pace. 

CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLIES. 























1 
Average. | Average. | Average. 3 3° § ho 
1841-50, | 1861-70. | 1881-87. | 855| 855 
| s°~2;| 6 ¢ 
| a ri eS CU} 
7 £ 
Class 1, Public Works and Buildings. .| 370,000) 841,000) 1,705,000|102 360 
», 2, Salaries and Public Departments | 806,0001,557,000| 2,395,000) 53 197 
;, 3, Law and Justice . « « «, $62,000)3,066,000} 6,254,000/204 625 
5, 4, Education, Science and Art. .  296,000)1,379,006 4,848,090|251 1,537 
», 9, Colonialand Consular. . . . 389,000) 613,000) 655,000) 7 68 
;, 6, Superannuation and Charities . 174,000) 359,000) 1,196,000\233 587 
»» 7,Specialand Temporary .. . 435,000) 350,000 59,000} +83 “86 
3,332,000 8,165,000 aman: 5s 413 








It is a gratifying fact that, of all the classes of the Civil Service 
votes, those for education, science, and art show the largest increase. 
Considerable discussion has taken place of late on the province of the 
State in making education compulsory, and on its duty to contribute 
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towards the elementary education of the people. It would be most 
erroneous certainly to absolve parents from their duty to provide 
for the education of their children, but the State cannot see with 
indifference the growth of ignorance, certain to have as its atten- 
dants pauperism and crime, and therefore it is wise to encourage 
education by grants in aid whenever certain conditions of efficiency 
are fulfilled. The department of Science and Art moreover labours 
to diffuse science and art. And liberal votes are granted for the 
maintenance of museums and galleries. The expenditure for salaries 
in public departments has now reached a large amount per annum. 
Exclusively of those of the heads of departments, the salaries of civil 
servants are low, and promotion is but slowly advancing. In the 
Civil Service, however, the right of superannuation constitutes an 
essential part of the remuneration; but it is a great waste when 
persons still young, and after but a brief time of service, are turned 
adrift as pensioners of the State. The principle that no reform or 
retrenchment can be made in any department without incurring the 
obligation of pensioning every officer thereby affected is also defec- 
tive in the extreme. In the Admiralty, and I fear in other depart- 
ments also, the process of promotion is too often advanced by means 
of re-organization. From 1878 to 1880, in the Accountant General’s 
office, about eighty officers and clerks, some in the prime of life, 
having in the aggregate salaries to the amount of £42,968, were 
pensioned off at a cost of £20,097 a year, and £52,199 bonus, new men 
being taken in their stead. It is only just and proper that those who have 
given their best years to the service of theState should, on retiring from 
old age or infirmity, continue to receive a proper amount of superannu- 
ation. But the limit of age ought to be carefully adhered to for any 
such grant, and any abuse ought to be severely guarded against. 

There is only one more branch of the expenditure to which reference 
need be made and that is the cost of collection of the revenue, which 
has increased from an average of £3,953,000 in the years 1841-50 
to £5,695,000 in the years 1861-70, and to £9,431,000 from 1881 
to 1887, but the increase is owing to the cost of the Post Office 
Packet Service and the Telegraph Service. The cost of collecting 
the Customs and Inland Revenue might be diminished by the 
incorporation of the two offices, but economy has been introduced 
in both establishments already, and it cannot be said that the per- 
centage on the revenue is now extravagant. The Post Office and 
Telegraph Service are commercial establishments involving expenses 
common to all mercantile concerns. 

No absolute comparison can be made of the national expenditure 
of the United Kingdom with that of foreign countries, from the fact 
that the local and national expenditure are not equally distinguished, 
that the army expenditure is affected by the mode of raising the 
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army by voluntary'recruiting and compulsory service, that the wages 
and salaries depend on the cost of living and value of labour in 
different countries, and that, in some cases, part of the expenditure 
is devoted to public works undertaken by the State. Nor must we 
forget, that the burden of the expenditure depends on the relative 
wealth of different states. What may be easily borne in England 
may prove oppressive in a poorer country. 

To sum up, our public and national expenditure has grown to an 
inordinate amount, but its reduction is not so much a matter of 
administration as of policy. If the nation is prepared at any time on 
the smallest provocation, or with a view to prevent the most distant 
danger, to engage in war with any country—if it is prepared, 
at any moment of adventitious panic, or with no panic at all, to go 
on increasing its armaments and fortifications, and add more and 
more to its formidable armies and navies, well, of course, there is 
no help for it, and the cost of such policy will have to be met either 
by taxation or by increasing debt. Only let it be understood that 
present taxes are not likely to be more productive, that with the 
increase of temperance the revenue from spirits, beer, wine, and 
licenses is likely to diminish even more sensibly in the future than 
in the past, and that the nation has not the power, and is not in the 
mood, to consent to new or increasing taxes. Slight economies may 
be effected in every branch of the expenditure; but they will not 
produce any substantial result, unless the nation makes up its mind 
that the time has arrived when the forces of the country may be 
reduced to more reasonable limits. The strength of the State lies 
in the possession of a peaceful, prosperous, and contented population. 
And it befits Great Britain, not only to consider for herself, but to 
invite other nations to consider for themselves, in what prudent yet 
effective manner she and they may lighten their people of some 
of the great burdens which oppress them in their heavy military 
and naval armaments. 

Leone Levi. 
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NOTES ON MR. HYNDMAN’S “REPLY.” 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Str,—Those who have followed my criticisms in this Review of the 
economic theory of Socialism, will have doubtless read with interest 
what Mr. Hyndman offers as a reply to them. By way of making 
that reply more instructive, I submit to your readers the following brief 
notes on it. The sum and substance of what I propose to point out is 
this: That a highly educated man, an enthusiastic student of the 
scientific bases of Socialism, and one presumably master of all the main 
arguments that can be used in defence of it, has been wholly unable to 
so much as hint at an answer to any one of the definite points raised by 
me; that what sounds to the ear like a vindication of his position is 
simply a restatement of it, in which the questions at issue are begged or 
ignored in loose and general phraseology; and, finally, that in this 
phraseology are embedded views and statements, of which not only are 
some at demonstrable variance with fact, but one completely refutes the 
writer's most important doctrine. 

To begin, Mr. Hyndman complains that his chief difficulty in arguing 
with me arises from my very imperfect acquaintance with the theories and 
the writings of the Socialists. ‘‘Surplus value, adulterated with utopian 
ideals, that,” he says, is my ‘‘conception of the Socialist creed ;” and 
he adds also that I can never have heard of the second book of Karl 
Marx’s Capital, and implies that for these reasons my criticism of the theory 
of surplus value contained in the first book is hardly worth attending to. 

To this I answer, that whatever else scientific Socialism may consist of, 
Marx’s theory of surplus value is at any rate an integral portion of it ; 
and that however important to it may be certain views as to history, yet 
without this theory of surplus value it would, as a reasoned system, tall to 
pieces. Further, this theory of surplus value can be understood and dis- 
cussed without any detailed reference to the other views in question, as is 
emphatically stated by G. F. Engels himself. The first book of Das 
Capital, in which the theory of surplus value is elaborated, “ is,” says 
Engels, ‘‘in a great measure a whole in itself, and has for twenty years 


ranked as an independent work. .... That the conclusions arrived 
at inthis work are daily more and more becoming the fundamental principles 
of the great working-class movement . . . . nobody connected with that 


movement will deny.” Iam therefore quite right in fixing the attention 
of the reader at starting on the theory of surplus value, and on that 
only. Lastly, on Mr. Hyndman’s own admission, I not only understand 
this theory with substantial, if not with absolute accuracy, but I have, 
in his own words, ‘‘ not unfairly stated it.” If, then, Mr. Hyndman was 
to make any real reply to me at all, it was certainly not only worth his 
while, but it was obviously necessary that he should, if he could, indicate 
distinctly and seriatim where my arguments on this special question were 
at fault. But he does nothing of the kind. He cannot bring himself to 
take them one by one. He throws a cloak over them, and then says they 
have no point. 

The Socialists maintain that— 

i. The values of commodities depend on the quantity of labour embodied 
in them ; 
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ii. And that the labour spoken of is the average labour of the average 

man ; 
iii. And that thus, to enable a given amount of labour to double its 
production of commodities, is to add nothing to the gross value of the 
product. The commodities are doubled in number, but are individually 
halved in price. In Engiand for All, Mr. Hyndman specially insists on 
and illustrates this. Ricardo says, that a million men in manufacture 
will always produce the same amount of value; and this, says Marx, is 
true, provided the extension and intensity of the labour be given. 

In reply to this I endeavoured to show— 

i. That though commodities diminish in value along with the diminu- 
tion of the labour needed to produce them, they do not diminish in the 
same proportion; but that, the extension and intensity of the labour 
being given, a million men in manufacture will produce more and more 
values in proportion as their labour produces more and more commodities. 

ii. That labour has come to produce more and more commodities, owing 
to the action not of the majority, but of a minority; i.e. that average 
labour has increased in productiveness only because it has been trained 
and manipulated by productive ability, or, in other words, by men of 
exceptional gifts. 

iii. I then urged that values depended on the amount of productive 
energy embodied in them; and that energy consists of two parts, average 
labour and ability. 

Now to this what does Mr. Hyndman answer? He begins by substi- 
tuting for the phrase energy the phrase social labour, and says, ‘“ Mr. 
Mallock, as I understand him, admits, generally speaking, that this 
quantity of social labour does measure the value of commodities.” He 
then asks, ‘‘ What has ability to do with that?” Ability has this to do 
with it. Social labour, I said, consists of two elements, common or 
average labour and ability ; and ability resides in the few, whilst average 
labour force resides in all. Thus to lump the whole together as social 
labour, and argue that all contribute equally to the total, is the same 
thing as to lump the whole national income together and argue as though 
every one enjoyed an equal share of it. Mr. Hyndman says, ‘‘ No human 
being can tell at the moment of exchange whether commodities of the 
like character have been produced under the control of a genius, or 
whether they have been sent to market by a born fool.” If ‘‘ produced” 
and ‘‘ sent to market”’ in this sentence mean the same thing (and if they 
do not the sentence has no point), and if ‘‘ genius” means productive 
and commercial genius, the genius himself knows perfectly well. As 
Mr. Hyndman admits in the next sentence, he “ realizes an individual 
profit.” But, says Mr. Hyndman, ‘‘this is only because he is using the 
best machinery,”’ whilst others produce the same commodity ‘in the old 
way.” True, but why does he use the best machinery, and how did the 
best machinery come into existence ? The best machines came into exist- 
ence through the exercise of some sort of ability, and the producer in 
question has become possessed of them either because this very ability 
was his own, or because through the exercise of some other sort of ability 
he acquired the earlier use of it. 

Mr. Hyndman proceeds: ‘‘ Asa matter of fact, improved machines and 
inventions do not raise, and never have raised, the value of commodities. 
They reduce the value of commodities.” Who doubts this? They do 
reduce the value of commodities singly. What madman ever said they 
raised it? But they do raise the value of the sum total of the com- 
modities which are produced by a given amount of labour. For example, 
suppose two boxes to be produced by hand in one hour, and to be of the 
value of a shilling each; and then suppose a machine to be invented 

which enables four boxes to be produced in the same time. The price of 
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boxes will fall, for argument’s sake, let us sayto eightpence. Thus, though 
the value of each box falls 33 per cent., the gross value of the hour’s 
output has risen 33 per cent. The entire question here is, not whether 
the value of each commodity is reduced, but how much it is reduced. 
Of the all-importance of this distinction Mr. Hyndman shows not the 
smallest appreciation. 

I pointed out at considerable length that unless the increase of the 
productiveness of a given amount of labour did increase the gross value of 
the products, no community could, in proportion to its numbers, ever 
grow richer at all. Now no one is more emphatic than Mr. Hyndman in 
his insistence on the increasing values produced by populations com- 
paratively stationary ; and I asked how, on the Socialistic theory, this 
could be explained? But this question Mr. Hyndman utterly evades. 
Mr. Hyndman thus in professing to reply to my arguments, does not even 
so much as glance at the most fundamental of them, viz., that the 
amount of labour in a community being given, the values produced in 
that community increase with the multiplication of commodities. 

And yet—here comes a point to which I alluded at starting—this very 
fact, which he and his whole school deny, but which he refuses to discuss, 
he himself admits with the most xaive unconsciousness in a chance para- 
graph. ‘I know,” he says, ‘‘ a firm of enormous wealth in Birmingham, 
which has notoriously gained that wealth by systematically ’—doing 
what ?—‘‘by systematically robbing their ill-paid hands of their cnren- 
tions.” Thisstatement can have but one meaning. The ¢nventions of the 
hands—not any increase in their number, or any extra pressure put on 
their common labour—but their ¢nventions, increased the values which 
this firm produced: it increased the gross value of their output of com- 
modities. 

So much then for the increase in the productivity of labour, as affecting 
and adding to values. 

I now pass to my second argument, which was that this increase, which 
is but another name for industrial progress, has been due and is due not 
to average labour, but to a variety of other faculties which I called by 
the comprehensive name of ‘ ability’’; in other words, that it has been 
due to the operation of the few on the many. 

Now what does Mr. Hyndman say to this? That there is such a thing 
as ability he does not deny, nor does he deny that it has enormously 
increased the world’s wealth; but he argues as follows, and I take his 
rambling and structureless arguments one by one. 

* Ability,” he says ‘is itself a product of man in society, and can only 
be used to the advantage of the possessor in social surroundings suited 
to its application.”” Therefore he infers it is virtually merged in common 
or average labour, and not to be distinguished from it. ‘The answer is 
obvious. Let us suppose a given community producing such and such 
values. One member of it, who has been hitherto a labourer, by some exer- 
cise of ability suddenly increases these values. The whole of that increase 
is obviously due to him, though what part of it he can appropriate depends 
on various circumstances—if an invention is in question, on how perfect 
his invention is, or how much in advance of other inventions; or if the 
constant exercise of some personal characteristic is in question, on how 
rare that characteristic is. The case between ability and average labour 
is the same as the case between the organist and the bellows-blower. The 
anthem could not be played without the latter, but the credit of its beauty 
goes to the former. And why? Because anyone could blow the bellows, 
but not everyone could play the anthem. Were each operation equally 
easy the result might rightly be called the product of joint average 
labour, but as matters really stand, to give a common name to two 
different exhibitions of energy is either aimlessly confusing or untrue. 
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But Mr. Hyndman urges farther, that though men of ability ‘‘ count tor 
much,” it would make no great matter ‘if this or that particular genius 
had never been born.”’ Mr. Herbert Spencer and Lord Macaulay have both 
urged the same argument. It seems to me singularly futile. To achieve 
a given result we should have wanted some genius or other. Whether he 
was called Watt or Boulton, Brassey or Stephenson, is surely of small 
moment. 

More important is Mr. Hyndman’s argument that “all observations 
and discoveries are due to the combined observation and steady industry, 
not of one or two, but of thousands or millions of our race, though some 
lucky individuals may be honoured for the last crowning bit of work. 
We have,” he adds, ‘‘ had recent experience in the domain of electricity 
how, when men’s minds are at work on the same problem in various parts 
of the world . . . . the advance is made almost simultaneously by several 
different persons.””’ Here Mr. Hyndman unconsciously admits a large 
part of the proposition he is controverting. He is trying to show that 
ability is not the monopoly of a minority, but even he is forced to admit, 
that out of the myriads of the human race, it is only some thousands or mil- 
lions who have had any hand in progress ; whilst to come to his particular 
instance, that of electric science, what percentage of existing men does 
he suppose know enough of electricity to even attempt advancing our 
knowledge? He speaks of ‘‘ men’s minds”’ as if he were speaking of the 
bulk of the human race. Asa matter of fact, he is speaking of an infini- 
tesimal fraction. This same looseness or confusion of thought vitiates 
his entire argument. 

3ut Mr. Hyndman’s most serious error in this matter is revealed in his 
first and most prominent argument, which for this reason I have reserved 
to speak of last. ‘“‘A very superficial knowledge of the history of inventions 
and discoveries would have taught Mr. Mallock that, as a rule, neither 
inventors nor discoverers nor their immediate descendants benefit by their 
labours.” A very superficial reading of the article which he professes 
to criticise would have taught Mr. Hyndman that I have specially noted 
this fact and given an explanation of it. Amongst the qualities that con- 
stitute ability, I said, are of course, ‘inventive and scientific genius ;”’ 
but they, I proceeded, ‘‘only constitute productive ability when allied 
with a practical spirit.”' ‘‘On the whole, the practical spirit is move 
important than the intellectual eminence ;’”’ and I pointed out that the 
ability which caused progress resided as much ‘‘in the qualities that 
come under the head of character, as in the qualities that come under the 
head of mind.” Many of these qualities are unimpressive, some of them 
even vulgar or repulsive. They are energy, perseverance, shrewdness, 
what is familiarly called ‘‘ go,”’ and so forth. It is on such qualities that 
industrial progress primarily depends; and scientific ability assists it 
only when men with great qualities put it in harness and use it. 

It is practical, pushing, organizing energy, coexisting in some indi- 
viduals with scientific knowledge, or allying itself on hard or generous 
terms with the scientific knowledge of others, that has caused industrial 
progress and still sustains it; that acts at this moment as the head and 
brain of capital, and has given the capital, either directly or indirectly, 
into the hands of its present possessors. 

I will now say a few words on the historical creed of Socialism, as 
apart from its economic creed, and explain to Mr. Hyndman why I say little 
about it. I do not deny that its exponents may have supplied us with 
much useful, interesting, and suggestive information; but their main 
argument, as I conceive it, is vitiated in this way. They think they can 
explain the domination of the present capitalistic classes by a study of 

(1) In a work of mine, ‘‘ Social Equality,’’ I discuss this at length, with special 
allusion to electric science. 
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the history of industry since the close of the feudal age. I maintair. that 
though this may explain the existing form of society, it does not explain 
the one essential feature of it which the Socialists desire to explain. I 
mean the domination of a minority. This one feature has reappeared so 
constantly, in such various countries and ages and conditions, that its 
explanation is to be sought in the human character, not in the change of 
human circumstances. The Socialists argue, that just as slavery gave 
way to feudalism, and feudalism to capitalism, so will capitalism give 
way to social democracy. The fatal flaw in the argument is this, that, on 
the showing of such writers as Mr. Hyndman himself, the labourers of 
to-day are still essentially slaves and still essentially serfs. If Mr. 
Hyndman will refer to some of his own words, he will see how he has 
insisted that the modern wage-system is merely a reproduction of the 
feudal corvée. Thus, though there have been changes in the form of 
industrial society, there has emphatically been no change in its essence ; 
nor can I see how from this absence of essential change in the past it is 
possible to discover any promise of essential change in the future. 

Mr. Hyndman says I admit many evilsin the existing condition of things, 
and asks why I do not, for that reason, throw in my lot with the Socialists. 
Surely an inconsequent question. The alchemists were the pioneers of 
chemistry, but we do not for that reason hunt for the philosopher’s stone. 
The Socialists, in the same way are, in my opinion, doing good service 
to the cause of economic science. In covering certain ground with falla- 
cies, they are showing us that we should be active in the attempt to 
cover it with truths. ‘They have pointed out, and all thanks are due to 
them, many diseases in the body politic; but it does not follow that for 
that reason we should try to cure these diseases with what Mr. Hynd- 
man must forgive me for saying I consider to be not only a quack 
medicine, but a poison. W. H. Mattock. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
To the Editor of the Forrnicutrty Review. 


Sir,—With the return of winter we are again confronted with the 
usual agitations and demonstrations, with the unsolved problem of what to 
do with the unemployed, and how to meet the existing distress. Corre- 
spondence and discussions will take place in the papers and the lecture 
halls, but the difficulty will remain as long as we do not explore and deal 
with its ultimate causes. The wealthy will give a little out of their 
abundance often injudiciously, thereby encouraging pauperism, and will 
then think they have done their duty. And so when summer returns 
the problem of the unemployed will be forgotten, as if it had ceased to 
exist, until winter again appears with its agitation and outery, and finds 
us as unprepared as ever to meet the difficulties which year by year 
increase in volume and intensity. ‘There are, of course, a few earnest 
men and women who are ever at work trying to solve this ‘‘ problem of a 
great city,” by whom various projects have been set on foot, ¢.g. co-opera- 
tive industry, emigration, allotments, State aid, the utilizing of waste 
lands, &c. Many of the suggestions are admirable, whilst many are 
not remedies but palliatives, temporary measures for the alleviation 
of urgent needs. What is wanted is some thorough organization which 
shall go to the root of the matter, search out and discover the cause 
and extent of the disease, and so prepare the way for suitable remedial 
measures. Now I do not mean to say that labour registries alone would 
fully accomplish this end, but I believe if they were properly and 
systematically worked they might do much, by pointing out the real con- 
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dition of the labour market; by distinguishing between chronic and what 
may be termed intermittent destitution, and by classifying worthless, 
indifferent, and good labour. Irregularity and uncertainty of employ- 
ment contribute, it is admitted on all sides, more than anything else to 
the distress among the working classes in the metropolis. As a partial 
remedy, public registries, where men and women out of work may enrol 
their names and give particulars of their qualifications for employment, 
have already been tried with successful results, e.g. in Whitechapel and at 
Egham and other places in the country. These experiments have been 
made for the most part on a small scale, and in places where the condi- 
tions of labour are very different from the conditions of labour in the 
metropolis. In Marylebone we formed last winter an association to 
establish free public registriesforthe unemployed throughout the borough, 
and generally to afford facilities for obtaining employment without having 
recourse to charity. It met with very limited success, for we received 
little or no encouragement from the large employers of labour, and not 
much pecuniary aid from the wealthy inhabitants of Marylebone. An 
office was provided free of rent, and was open for two hours early in thie 
morning and two hours in the afternoon. During the time that it was 
open we had a great number of applications, chiefly from painters, char- 
women, and what are called ‘‘ odd men.” For a good many we found work, 
for some permanent situations. Our inquiry officer investigated every 
case, as we found it was essential that those who were to be employed in 
in-door work, such as charing and window-cleaning, should be persons 
of good character. The registry was open for five months and would 
still be open, but for want of sufficient support from the employers of 
labour and the wealthy inhabitants of the district. We hope, however, 
shortly to be able to reopen it. It was an experiment, and though the 
direct results were small the experience acquired was valuable. But in 
order that these registries should be a success it is necessary that there 
should be a central office in London, with branches in every metropolitan 
borough, in the provincial towns, and in large agricultural villages, which 
branches should be affiliated to and in constant communication with the 
central office. By this means it might be readily ascertained where any 
large works were being carried on and where workmen were needed. 
What is of still greater importance, the agricultural labourers might be 
dissuaded from flocking up to London in search of work and swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Above all, these registries would serve to give trustworthy information 
as to the condition of the labour market and of the working classes in 
various parts of the country, and thus would supply a basis upon which 
to work. Then such remedies as systematic emigration, village coloniza- 
tion, co-operative farming, &c., could be brought to bear upon the 
disease, to relieve the labour market of superfluous hands or to provide 
at home additional means of livelihood for those who cannot find suffi- 
cient employment from others. 

And here let me say, that it is of little use sending good labour out 
of the country whilst cheap labour from abroad is continually flowing 
in. To what extent this kind of immigration is going on might be 
ascertained by such an organization as I have proposed. 

The work is a large one, and I should be glad to hear of some earnest 
and influential laymen who were reauy to take it up and carry it through. 

It is not a new scheme. My friend Mr. Alsager Hill tried it years ago, 
and had a labour bureau in St. Martin’s Lane; but as far as I can 
remember he had only a central office and no branches. Now we have 
a few branches and no centre; we want both, in order to ensure success, 
and we want the organization to be on a large scale. 


J. W. Letcu. 




















